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HE ARTS proposes to be an art magazine and a trade paper. There is room 
for another art magazine in America, one which will properly feature painting 
and sculpture, one which will give the news of the art world, what the artists 
are doing, what the art-patrons and museums are buying, what is going on in 

ea? the trade. No other trades are of such general interest as those connected with 
the arts. We read of plays and players, of opera and opera stars, of painters and 
sculptors, with more interest than we do of the buyers and sellers of dry goods. In 
former days and in other lands there was still greater interest in the arts. When Rodin 
visited London his admirers unhitched the horses and drew him in triumph through the 
streets. We need such enthusiasm in America. 


It will be the purpose of this journal to foster an interest in art, for there is no 
interest which so enriches a people. It brings into the lives of men happiness, peace, 
sanity. An interest in art running through all ranks of life and all nations would be more 
eficacious in preventing war than the pledges of a thousand diplomats. 


In this first copy of THE Arts much had to be set aside in order that standards 
should be established; the form of the page, the type, the arrangement of text and illus- 
trations on the page, the placing of the advertisements, the size and quality of the repro- 
ductions; all these took an amazing amount of time. ‘This is why the magazine has not 
yet been able to create the various departments which had been planned. 


It will be arranged to have correspondents in the various art centers of the world. 
In Paris last summer we secured the services of Guillaume Janneau who will write regu- 
larly of French art. In London we were equally successful. “Chere will also be occasional 
letters from Munich. We also have correspondents in Boston, Philadelphia and Chicago, 
and it will not be long before we shall have an admirable editorial staff. Arthur Pollock 
will write of the drama; Daniel Gregory Mason, of music. The art trade has come to 
our support most generously, and we hope that every reader who sympathizes with the 
objects of our magazine will be a subscriber. 


The magazine will appear only during the art season; every three weeks from the 
beginning of December to the end of April (eight numbers). ‘The subscription price is 
two dollars a year. 


We are indebted to Knoedler & Co. for our frontispiece “San Ildefonso of Toledo,” 
a study by El Greco. ‘The canvas was formerly owned by Millet, from whose collection 
it passed into that of Degas. Knoedler & Co. purchased it at the auction sale held after 
the death of Degas. 
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EDGAR DEGAS, PAINTER-GRAVER 


Bove  7PeHie 


HEN, in 1894, I went to Paris to 

study art the first meal I took in the 

city was at the home of a cousin in 

the Avenue de Villiers. As I came into the 

living-room I was struck by a landscape with 

jockeys and horses and a flag-pole which cut 

the picture vertically into two sections. The 

years have gone by but the impression I then 

received has remained and that landscape by 

Degas has been one of the strongest influences 
in my art-life. 

Ten days ago I dropped into Keppel’s 

and there David Keppel showed me a num- 
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ber of etchings and lithographs by Degas, 
most of them works with which I was not 
familiar. ‘The impression they made was so 
great, that again I felt myself a boy in Paris, 
again I felt the overpowering beauty of that 
landscape in my cousin’s living-room. 
Edgar Degas evidently felt that his etch- 
ings had little commercial value for very few 
prints were made from any of his plates. He 
felt that as works of art they had consider- 
able value for he treasured the prints and, at 
his death, the series, with specimens of the 
various states, was almost complete. He took 
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up engraving in his youth, made a number of 
portraits of himself, various members of his 
family, his friends, all leading up to the beau- 
tiful etchings of Manet made in 1864. Then, 
when he could justly consider himself a mas- 
ter of the craft, he dropped etching. For 
ten years he devoted himself to painting but, 
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about 1875, he again began to etch and to 
make lithographs, feverishly for a short time. 
About 1890 he definitely gave up all kinds 
of engraving. About 1890 too, Degas, a 
man in the fifties (he was born in 1834) 
abandoned his experiments in the field of art. 
He began to repeat motives he had already 
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used. His art ceased to have the almost 
infinite variety of his earlier work, he 
showed signs of age. The engravings 
of Degas were made in two periods, dur- 
ing his youth and again during the epoch 
which marks for us the complete fruition 
of his art. None of them were made 
after the decline in his work begins to be 
manifest. 

The two etchings and the two litho- 
graphs which I have chosen to reproduce 
figure in the exhibition of ‘‘Modern 
Prints’ being held at Keppel’s. They 
were made about 1875 and therefore 


represent Degas at the very height of 


his power. The etching ‘“Loges 
d’Actrices” is Number 28 in the cata- 
logue made by Loys Delteil. ‘Au 
Louvre: La Peinture”’ (Delteil, Num- 
ber 29), introduces a portrait of Mary 
Cassatt. The two lithographs are 
“Aux Ambassadeurs: Mlle. Becat,” 
and ‘Chanteuse de Café Concert.” 
All are from Degas’ collection, only 
known to his intimate friends until ex- 
hibited in Paris after his death. That 
exhibition revealed to the world what a 
worker Degas had been. ‘There were 
drawings he had made in his youth, fac- 
similes of drawings by Leonardo and 
others. They are amazing in accuracy 
and beauty. Degas showed in them 
his masterly knowledge of form and 
his infinite capacity for taking pains. 
The etching “Au Louvre: La Peinture”’ 
went through twenty states, after which 
Degas, dissatisfied, re-arranged the hg- 
ures on another plate. 

Degas not only mastered etching and 
lithography but he practised with ease 
dry-point, soft-ground etching and aqua- 
tint, using each with a skill which would 
amaze us did we not already know what 
a versatile master Degas was. 

He was a master and his etchings and 
lithographs will live beside his drawings, 
pastels and paintings. 
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BEETHOVEN, 1770-1920 


By DanieL Grecory Mason 


Beethoven was never more alive than 
he is today. His life, now become 
unconscious, is immeasurably more widely 
diffused than when he was in the flesh. Wher- 
ever music is loved, he is at work. Samuel 
Butler, pointing out this centrifugal charac- 
ter of mental life, its beginning in a nucleus 
of personality like that which was born at 
Bonn on the Rhine, December 16, 1770, and 
slowly diffusing to the four corners of the 
earth as impersonal influence, drew vividly as 
a corollary his paradox that the best part of 
our life is unconscious. In Beethoven’s case 
it was undeniably so: in his conscious life he 
was lonely, ill, deaf, misunderstood, harassed 
by a hundred limitations physical and mental; 
in his artistic life only did his great spirit 
soar free. And yet—‘‘so night is grandeur 
to our dust’’—his artistic life itself, in which 
is his immortality, was the slow achievement 
of his mortal struggles, perfected painfully 
day by day through the conquest of imper- 
fections, shining with a light which, how- 
ever serenely luminous it may seem, was 
generated in the frictions of endless efforts of 
his indomitable will. This is what gives him 
his peculiar place in our imaginations: to 
every perceiving heart he becomes a symbol 
of our tragic humanity, which has to traverse 
pain to find happiness, and to which beauty 
is revealed only after far journeyings. 
What was it in Beethoven that enabled him 
thus to find, amid all his struggles, confu- 
sions, and defeats, this path to true immortal 
life, this path which eluded so many more 
facile minds of his own and later days? 
What is it that keeps his music fresh long 
after that of his contemporary, Spohr, more 
famous than he in their day, has exhibited its 
pitiful weakness, long after most of that of 
the elegant Mendelssohn, of a later genera- 
tion, seems in its Jejune amiability hopelessly 
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outmoded? Some will answer such questions 
by quoting Emerson’s fine sentence: ‘The 
way to speak and write what shall not go 
out of fashion is to speak and write sin- 
cerely.” No doubt Beethoven’s sturdy sin- 
cerity, verging often on ferocious unconven- 
tionality, had a close causal connection with 
the emotional power of his work; no doubt 
in him as in all men, man and artist, moral 
and esthetic manifestation, were in a deep 
sense one. But sincerity by itself does not 
explain artistic power; the world is full both 
of ‘mute inglorious Miltons” and of compe- 
tent artists who, while by no means mute, are 
neither particularly glorious; in short, as it 
has been well said: ‘‘Great music is not the 
expression of great emotion, but the great 
expression of emotion.’’ Our question re- 
solves itself, then, to a more manageable one, 
more manageable because, leaving moral 
considerations on one side, it formulates it- 
self in purely esthetic terms, namely: “How 
did Beethoven achieve the great expression 
of emotion?’ ‘To this one would like to re- 
ply, tentatively, ‘““By concentration and elimi- 
nation.” 

When, in Beethoven’s final dropsical ill- 
ness, the doctors were tapping him for water, 
the stricken Titan remarked grimly: “Better 
from my belly than from my pen.” The re- 
mark illustrates his life-long contempt of the 
dilute, the platitudinous, the conventional, the 
‘‘bromidic,” and suggests the earnestness of 
his search for the opposite qualities, for dis- 
tinctiveness, for characterization, for the 
quintessential distillation of his thought, all 
his thought, and nothing but his thought. Into 
the polite eighteenth century symphonic 
world of Haydn and Mozart he bursts as he 
used to burst into the drawing-rooms of aris- 
tocratic Vienna on rainy days, shaking the 
water from him like a mastiff. He sweeps 
away the formule, the clichés, those cadence 
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figures of tonic and dominant that even 
Mozart tolerated, asa housewife sweeps away 
the cobwebs from a room long closed. He 
scraps all the old moulds. Every note has 
to stand the acid test of expressiveness. Is it 
expressive, does it characterize ?—then let us 
use it, however harsh, ugly, or surprising. 
Is it merely pretty and unnecessary ?—then 
away with it to the ashbin! ‘To a pianist who 
improvised such pretty ineptitudes Beethoven 
listened impatiently a moment or two, and 
then cried rudely, ‘““When are you going to 
begin?” 

It was this concentration on expression, far 
more than any limitation of sense, even after 
deafness had developed, that made him, as 
compared with Mozart, for example, so in- 
different to sensuous charm of tone. Though 
both his orchestration and his writing for the 
piano frequently attain the greatest felicity of 
tone-quality, there are muddy basses in some 
of his sonatas, and his orchestra can hardly 
be said to have the silvery lightness, the mag- 
ically right equilibrium of Mozart. On the 
other hand he drives home his phrase with a 
relentlessness of emotional logic that makes 
Mozart seem like a care-free boy compared 
with an earnest man. Such a comparison has 
been made in detail by Sir Hubert Parry, in 
his ““The Evolution of the Art of Music,” 
between the treatment by the two masters of 
somewhat similar phrases, showing Mozart's 
charm, Beethoven’s grim concentration. So 
intent was he on following out this emotional 
logic of his thought that questions of timbre 
seemed to him secondary. He was ‘‘com- 
paratively careless,’ Ries tells us of him 
as a piano teacher, “as to the right notes 
being played, but angry at once at any failure 
in expression or nuance, or in apprehension 
of the character of the piece; saying that the 
first might be an accident, but that the other 
showed want of knowledge, or feeling, or 
attention.’ He was irritated by the limita- 
tions of voices and instruments, sometimes 
intolerant of them. The vocal parts in his 
Ninth Symphony are cruelly high; and to a 
‘cellist who objected that a certain passage did 
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not ‘“‘lie well,” he replied, “It must lie well.” 
He was quite free of that morbid preoccupa- 
tion with timbre of so many composers of 
today, who write to exploit the instruments 
rather than to make the instruments express 
their thoughts. 


No, not only does Beethoven, whom the 
nervous agony of the process of composing 
often drove to shouting and stamping, lack 
the smiling ease of Mozart, but his music, full 
of mysterious shadows and strange lights, 
cloudy and stormy as a northern sky, has sel- 
dom a moment of the golden Italian sunshine 
thatibathes the music ofthe other. It is by 
intensity of characterization that his work is 
differentiated from all that went before it, 
and from most that has come after. He still 
remains unrivalled in the expressive use of all 
those devices, some of which he invented out- 
right, others adapted and improved out of 
recognition from more timid talents: the 
gradual crescendo culminating not in loud but 
in unexpected soft; the long-maintained 
breathless pianissimo; sudden violent con- 
trasts and dislocations, both of key and of 
rhythm; suspense in all its forms, and the 
arousal of expectation, sometimes to be ful- 
filled and sometimes to be pleasingly disap- 
pointed by the substitution of something more 
interesting; the subtle use of foils, pauses, 
and silences. And all this arsenal of weapons 
is used never loosely but always with the 
nicest discrimination of the exact expressive 
aim to be achieved and the simplest way to 
achieve it. Each of Beethoven’s symphonies, 
after the first two at any rate, which were 
student works, is like a plant grown out of 
a unique seed: every cell of it belongs to it, 
and to it alone; the themes, the transitions, 
the modulations, the orchestration, the minu- 
test inconspicuous ornament, are of a piece. 
Thus each symphony has, as few works in mu- 
sical literature, its atmosphere, in which it is 
bathed, down to the last note: the third is 
heroic, the fourth romantic, the fifth tragic, 
the sixth pastoral and rustic, the seventh cory- 
bantic or bacchanalian, the eighth whimsical, 
and the ninth deeply humane and religious. 
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Let no one suppose that such concentra- 
tion was easily attained. Had we no testi- 
mony from his contemporaries of his rav- 
ings and shoutings when composing, of his 
forgetfulness of meals and sleep, the evidence 
of those extraordinary sketch-books in which 
he hammered from refractory and often 
commonplace ideas his great themes would 
suffice to show us his command of that elimi- 
nation of the inessential which every true 
artist recognizes as the price of vitality. 
Strange is it at first, and yet not on consid- 
eration, that one who could tolerate so little 
dictation from his teachers, and of whom 


Albrechtsberger said, ‘He has learnt nothing, 
and will never do anything in decent style,” 
should yet willingly impose upon himself the 
severest life-long discipline. It was because 
he recognized that discipline, with the deep 
respect it implies for the laws of nature—a 
matter quite other than any made-man rules, 
which Beethoven delighted to break—is the 
indispensable means of mastery: 
“Upon his will he binds a radiant chain. 

For Freedom’s sake he is no longer free.” 
And so Beethoven became a master, his work 
lives, and his life widens into a mighty stream. 
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TWO JAPANESE PRINT 


An Artistic Curiosity 


N the Seventeenth Century some engraver 
| who gloried in the picturesque side of 

Imperial Rome made an engraving of 
the Forum in which he introduced monu- 
ments from other portions of the city. In 
those days grass and rank weeds overgrew 
the Forum and trees added to the beauty of 
the eftect. 

About 1760 an impression of the print 
fell into the hands of the great Japanese 
master of wood engraving, Toyoharu. 
Recognizing the picturesque quality of the 
old print he copied its main outlines on a 
wood block, and then with other blocks gave 
it the added charm which color in the hands 
of a master can give. 

Sixty or seventy years later, the block 
which Toyoharu had made for the outlines 
of his print came into the possession of 
Hokujiu, also a master of wood engraving 
and especially of landscape prints with fan- 
tastic forms of earth and sky. Taken with 
the glory that was Rome he decided to cut 


new color blocks, adding to the original print 
the decorative beauty of fantastic cloud. 


Thus we have a series of prints: the first 
an imaginative view of the Forum by a Eu- 
ropean artist; grafted on that, the richness 
of Japan of the Eighteenth Century; and 
that, in turn, given a fantastic twist by a 
Japanese artist whose delight was in the 
exotic. 

It is probable that, if we could compare 
the two Japanese versions with the European 
original, we would find that both ‘Toyo- 
haru’s version and that of Hokujiu are far 
more interesting as works of art. 

To them, accustomed to the frail archi- 
tecture of Japan, Rome with its arches of 
solid masonry which had survived the storms 
of almost two thousand years, must have 
appealed with great force. Toyoharu and 
Hokujiu felt intense emotion when brought 
face to face with Imperial Rome, and that is 
why their prints move us. 
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GLACKENS’ WALTER HAMPDEN 


By Mary FANnTON RoBeERTS 


AINTING a portrait of a man in char- 
p acter is, from a purely physical point 

of view, a difficult achievement; for the 
artist must realize on his canvas two per- 
sonalities, the actor and the character the 
actor portrays. As for instance, in Glackens’ 
portrait of Hampden as Hamlet, he must see 
Walter Hampden himself definitely—his 
qualities of dominating spirituality and his 
fine understanding of the complexity of life, 
its poetry, its sordidness; a certain remote- 
ness, too, from actual existence, the quality 
that made him play The Servant in Rann 
Kennedy's ‘‘Servant in the House”’ with an 
art so noble and yet so subtle that you slipped 
into the character with him, and saw the ac- 
tual world as unreal. But the artist must 
realize, too, the character which the actor is 
portraying. Glackens must realize Hamlet 
fully, that beautiful Prince with the delicate 
machinery of his brain disarranged by the 
horror of his mother’s treachery—a young 
poet in love, suddenly smitten to the very soul 
by his mother; then shrinking from all love, 
all womankind, made distraught by the cru- 
elty of the Queen. 

In the Glackens portrait of Hamlet, so 
imaginatively is the work handled that this 
miracle of painting the two personalities in 
one figure is achieved. First, Hampden, the 
man, the mystic, a rarely sensitive soul, with 
fine physical beauty, is depicted, and through 
this personality shines Hamlet, that splendid 
youth torn with grief, bewildered with the 
torment by which Fate had so suddenly 
eliminated all joy. In fact, Glackens has done 
a most extraordinary thing, he has painted 
Walter Hampden’s conception of Hamlet. 

To do this, he has painted with poetic 
delicacy, his very technique so fluid that you 
feel the merging of one personality into an- 
other. And you particularly feel the strug- 
gle in Hamlet’s mind, that sways him back 
and forth from belief to doubt, from love to 
hatred. Glackens’ figure to me _ seemed 


almost detached from the canvas, moving 
through space, producing a disembodied 
sensation that sometimes emanates from the 
human being who is suffering spiritually 
almost beyond the power of endurance. 

I know of no other portrait more com- 
pletely setting forth the very essence of a 
human soul, not even Whistler’s ‘‘Sarasate”’ 
—-which has in its painting the very emotion 
which was awakened in one’s soul listening to 
Sarasate play. But Whistler had an easier 
problem. He was painting one personality, 
not two. Yet he painted with an amazingly 
fluent technique, giving that sense of unreality 
which rare music itself creates, or, in fact, 
any supreme art achievement. 

I have seen Glackens’ painting of Hamlet 
many times, and I have seen Walter Hamp- 
den play Hamlet many times, and to me they 
seem an identical expression. In no other 
painting of any man’s playing of Hamlet 
have I seen so full a realization of Shake- 
speare’s intention. This Glackens portrait 
has physical beauty, spiritual bewilderment, 
a quality almost unearthly, and these charac- 
teristics are all in Shakespeare’s Prince. 

The portrait is particularly well hung in 
the Gimpil & Wildenstein Galleries. It 
stands alone in a panel space, with fine clear 
space overhead. And as you enter the room 
the first impression of it is that a figure is 
moving toward you, a little indeterminate, 
with a consciousness only of thought, not of 
environment; a figure wholly self-absorbed, 
dreaming, troubled, but alive; indeed, with a 
fine gesture of beautiful life. The coloring 
is close to Walter Hampden’s costume, which 
is the simplest, most regal, I have ever seen 
worn by any Hamlet. The background has 
a certain delicate beauty which holds the fig- 
ure lightly, as though it might escape with the 
escape of Hamlet's soul into other realms. 

It is a portrait that no lover of Shake- 
speare, or indeed which no lover of Glackens 
can afford to miss. 
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TWO DRAWINGS BY LUCIEN MIGNON, ONE SHOWING THE FORGED SIGNATURE OF RENOIR 


THE FALSE “RENOIRS” 


By THe EpIror 


HERE has not been in many years any 

happening in the art-world which has 

aroused so much interest as the sale of 
drawings at the Anderson Galleries last 
spring on the night of April 16th. It surely 
would not be amiss if I should give an account 
of the whole affair. 

On the evening of Monday the 12th a well- 
known lover of art was dining with me in 
"Brooklyn. In the course of our conversation 
after dinner he asked me if I had seen the 


“Renoir” drawings which were then on ex- 
hibition and which would be sold on Friday 


evening. ‘I wish you would go to see them,” 
he said, “I have just received a copy of the 
Bulletin de la Vie Artistique, and in it 
Pierre Renoir expresses the opinion that the 
work sold last February by the Anderson 
Galleries as being by Renoir is not his 
father’s work. I do not know what I think 
about them, but go to see them and make up 
your own mind.” 

The next morning’s mail brought me a let- 
ter from an artist-friend urging me to take 
the matter up and enclosing Pierre Renoir’s 
letter which was published in the Bulletin of 
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March 15th. I then went to the Anderson 
Galleries, and that afternoon the Brooklyn 
Daily Eagle published my declaration that 
the drawings were not by Renoir. 


Let me first give C. Lewis Hind’s enthu- 
siastic introduction to the catalogue of the 
mrenoirs, Liere it is: 


“This extraordinary collection of pastels by 
Renoir, now offered for sale, comes from the same 
source as the thirty-three oil paintings and three 
pastels sold at the Anderson Galleries on Feb- 
ruary 6th last. They were all purchased in 
Paris nine years ago by a New York col- 
lector, who obtained them from a lady, an 
intimate friend of Renoir’s, to whom the artist 
gave them. “These pastels are the intimate thoughts 
and summary expressions of the master. “They have 
a spontaneity and a gaiety that do not always mark 
his large, important pictures. Some of these ex- 
quisite nudes are more worked upon than others, 
especially those in which he has allowed himself a 
free and dazzling use of white chalk. The majority 
are signed either ‘Renoir’ in full, or with an ‘R.’ 
Thirty-nine have a drawing or drawings on each 
side of the paper. ‘These have been framed so that 
the front and back drawings can be seen. A well- 
known artist who was acquainted with Renoir, and 
who is familiar with his work, after examining these 
ninety-six pastels, his enthusiasm rising as he turned 
them over, said: ‘I never knew the beggar was as 
clever as this. The nude’s the thing. What variety! 
What endless variety!” 


I shall now quote from the Bulletin of La 
Vie Artistique of March 15th. 


“We have just received from New York a cata- 
logue of a sale which is very upsetting. On Feb- 
ruary 6th a collection of thirty-three Renoirs was 
offered at auction at the Anderson Galleries. The 
collection was supposed to have been given by the 
master to one of his former models from whom the 
coilector purchased them. 

“These studies were sold for low prices, notwith- 
standing the enthusiastic comments in the catalogue. 
The two reproductions which we publish will justify 
one surprise that we feel when we see such work 
attributed to the master. M. Pierre Renoir, eldest 
son of the painter, shares our surprise. He has 
written to M. Durand-Ruel a protest which we 
reproduce: 

““T have just seen the catalogue of a sale of paint- 
ings made at the Anderson Galleries in New York 
February 5th, and I have been stupefied by what I 
have seen. Not only the reproduction gives the 
clear impression that we have before us a clumsy 
pastiche of the work of my father, but the preface 
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adds insult to injury in giving the most fantastic 
story about Renoir, and I can affirm that he has 
never made a gift, even to a very intimate friend, of 
thirty-three paintings or drawings. 

““T shall be most grateful if you will use my 
protest if you feel there is need, as you feel is best.— 
PIERRE RENOIR.’ ” 


Here is C. Lewis Hind’s answer to the let- 
ter of Pierre Renoir: 


“When the thirty-three oil sketches and the 
three studies in red and white chalk and char- 
coal, by Renoir, were sold at the Anderson 
Galleries on February 6th last, certain  per- 
sons expressed doubts as to their authenticity. 
I paid no attention to these cavilings, because 
it is the way nowadays for somebody to doubt 
everything, sometimes to the advantage of the 
doubter. The spirit and beauty of the sketches 
were obvious; they were signed by the master, and 
their pedigree, as supplied to me, seemed entirely 
satisfactory. Although I never knew Renoir per- 
sonally, I am well acquainted with his work, and I 
decided, after careful examination of these sketches 
and studies, that they were by Renoir. That opinion 
I still firmly hold. 

“Tast month Mitchell Kennerley asked me to cata- 
logue and to write an introductory note to another 
set of Renoir drawings, no fewer than ninety-six, 
which came from the same source as those disposed 
of on February 6th. I was very busy at the time and 
did not desire to add to my labors, but when I 
examined these ninety-six pastels I was so impressed 
by their beauty and spontaneity that I readily con- 
sented. It was a joy to handle them. I spent two 
days sorting and cataloguing these ‘delight draw- 
ings,’ quite convinced in my own mind that they 
are by Renoir, and quite sure that the cavilers would 
again cavil. 

“The auction was fixed for the evening of April 
16th, and as I have no financial or other interests in 
the sale except as a well-wisher to the Anderson 
Galleries, and as a possible buyer of certain pastels, 
so charming that I may not be able to resist them, I 
thought no more of the affair until Mr. Kennerley 
put into my hands a copy of Le Bulletin de la Vie 
Artistique, published by MM. Bernheim-Jeune & 
Cie., which he had just received from Paris. It con- 
tains a letter from M. Pierre Renoir, accompanied 
by a statement headed ‘Thirty-three False Renoirs.’ 
Mr. Pierre Renoir denies that these thirty-three 
sketches and studies are by Renoir, and he affirms 
that they were never given by his father to ‘une 
tres intime amie. 

“Tn answer to this I would merely remark that 
neither M. Pierre Renoir nor M. Durand-Ruel, nor 
the editor of Le Bulletin de la Vie Artistique, has 
seen these thirty-three sketches and studies by 
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Renoir. Their judgment is based on the smudgy 
illustrations in the catalogue, and on the still 
smudgier reproductions that appeared in Le Bulle- 
tin. ‘They are as unlike the original as last year’s 
leaves, that have been whirling about a city park, 
are unlike the fresh green of the spring trees. 

“In regard to M. Pierre Renoir’s affirmation 
that his father never gave these drawings to ‘une 
tres intime amie, I congratulate M. Pierre Renoir 
on being the one son in history who knows all that 
his father ever did. 

“Toubtless these gentlemen will also deny the au- 
thenticity of the ninety-six Renoirs which will be sold 
on April 16th, and as it is the privilege of the Ander- 
son Galleries to attempt to please everybody, I am 
desired by Mr. Mitchell Kennerley to say that 
these ninety-six Renoirs will be sold entirely on 
their merits, as delightful, delicate and dainty 
works of art. You are invited to decide 
whether you will buy through your eyes or 
through your ears. You can bid for them 
as by Renoir, or as by somebody else, some 
amazing Unknown who ought to be Renoir, but may 
not be. To dogmatize on the matter of their au- 
thenticity is ridiculous. That could only be done 
by someone who was in the master’s atelier when 
he made these springtime pastels. I do not dogma- 
tize. I but reiterate my opinion that they are by 
Renoir, and place before you this statement of all 
the facts known to me about the Renoir sale.” 


In answer to my declaration that the “Re- 
noirs’’ were not genuine, Mitchell Kennerley 
said to an Eagle reporter: 


“The statements of the experts do not worry me. 
I believe the pictures are genuine and shall sell them 
as such. “The more experts that say they are not 
genuine the more I shall believe they are genuine. 
I respect the opinions of these men, but do not 
regard them as conclusive. I can bring an expert 
who will say the pictures are genuine for every 
expert who says they are not. It is the same old 
story. ‘This morning I gave $100 to each of two 
experts to pass on a supposed master. One said the 
painting was genuine, the other said not. It’s like 
a murder trial.” 


On Friday evening the drawings were sold, 
and before the sale the auctioneer announced 
that the drawings had been the property of 
the Baroness von Zimmerman, formerly a 
well-known figure in the Paris art-world, who 
had died two years ago in Los Angeles. He 
then made the statement that a meeting 
would be held at which “the full and com- 
plete authenticity of the drawings and the 


motives of the unsupported attack will be 
established.” Because of this renewed dec- 
laration that the drawings were genuine, the 
prices obtained were fairly good, one draw- 
ing bringing $510. 

On Sunday the 18th I reafirmed my be- 
lief that the drawings were not by Renoir and 
reproduced one of them which I have had 
reprinted for THE Arts. Let me quote 
from my article: 


“T have been asked how it is possible to be so sure 
that the drawings are not by Renoir. In order to 
make it clear I have had one reproduced on this 
page. The indefinable flavor which you get from 
the work of a man is the thing which counts, but 
that is something which it is hard to communicate 
in words. ‘The particular flavor of the drawing 
which is reproduced seems to me very far from that 
of Renoir. It seems very close to the flavor of a 
drawing by F. S. Church and not wholly unlike 
that of work by Warren Davis or C. H. Shannon. 
As I have said the particular flavor is not that of a 
Renoir drawing. You might hide all the drawing 
but a square inch and yet I could from that square 
inch tell that the work was not Renoir’s. That is 
because the drawing is fluent. It is like the hand- 
writing of a man who has done much writing. Now 
Renoir never drew much. Among modern artists 
he is known as one who sketched almost invariably 
in paint. Drawing seems to have been distasteful 
to him. He is a clumsy draughtsman. We admire 
his drawings because of their power of suggestion, 
their absolute sincerity, not for their technical ease. 
Every square inch of the drawing reproduced (it is 
the drawing which sold for $510) shows ease, 
fluency. That is enough to prove that it is not by 
Renoir. 

“Let us analyze the drawing. ‘The face is dis- 
tinctly ‘pretty,’ and this is a quality which one vir- 
tually never meets in drawings by Renoir. The 
arms are slender, too slender. With Renoir they 
are full and plump. ‘The waistline is low, abnor- 
mally low. Renoir’s waistlines are high. The hips are 
narrow where they should be full. The man covers 
his paper with his pastel in spots, whereas Renoir 
delighted in allowing his paper to show through 
even in his darks. “Chen there are the shadows, 
as, for imstance, the shadow behind the _ back. 
Renoir usually drew without introducing shadows. 
It is true that his drawings are shaded, but the shad- 
ing is not shadow. Shading, with Renoir, is a means 
of expressing form. It is not related to the way the 
light falls but is purely arbitrary. In these draw- 
ings attributed to Renoir the light and shade are as 
we see them. In Renoir’s drawings they are not at 
all as we see them, but they are used to express 
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modeling and we who love Renoir’s art accept his 
convention. Again, Renoir is interested in mass, in 
the modeling within the outline, and the shading is 
used to express the modeling, not, as I have said, to 
indicate light and shadow. The drawings attributed 
to Renoir show an interest in line not in the form 
within the outline. Renoir is monumental; these 
drawings do not go beneath the surface. They are 
sentimental. 

“Tn ‘Aratra Pentelici,’ Ruskin says of the head on 
a Greek coin of the debased period: “The third coin 
will, I think, strike you by what we moderns should 
call its “vigor of character.’ You may observe 
also, that the features are finished with great care 
and subtlety, but at the cost of simplicity and 


_breadth. But the essential difference between it and 


the earlier art, is its disorder in design—you see the 
locks of hair cannot be counted any longer—they 
are entirely dishevelled and irregular.’ I cannot 
recall a single drawing by Renoir in which the locks 
of hair are dishevelled or irregular. The treatment 
of the hair in his drawings is almost sculpturesque. 

“Lastly, let me speak of the signatures on the 
drawings. Renoir signed his drawings as a man of 
taste would sign them. ‘The signatures never ob- 
trude. Usually they are placed in one of the lower 
corners, and from a few feet off they are invisible. 
Many of these ninety-six drawings are signed in 
most conspicuous places; in places where they injure 
the works by their undue prominence.” 


The next installment of the story was pub- 
lished in the Eagle the following Sunday. 
Plere-it. is: 


“From the moment I entered the room where the 
‘Renoir’ drawings were being shown at the Ander- 
son Galleries there was no question in my mind 
about their authenticity. They were false. There was, 
however, the question whether the hand which had 
signed the drawings had not also fabricated docu- 
mentary evidence which might prove troublesome. 
That no such evidence had been given out was no 
proof that it did not exist. [here were rumors 
that there were many more pastels and drawings at 
the source from which these two first installments 
had been drawn. It would not have been strange 
if the ‘irrefutable’ evidence was being held back for 
a subsequent sale. A Sherlock Holmes was needed. 
The mysterious owner must be discovered. 

“Save for the showcases and the fact that the 
proprietor and his clerks stood behind them, instead 
of sitting Turk-fashion on piles of rugs, the illusion 
was all but complete. I might have been in Stam- 
boul. Before me were piled up rugs, shawls, tapes- 
tries, works of art of all kinds and of all periods, 
things of value, things which had never had a value 
and never would have, curious odds and ends. I 
wished to ask the proprietor two questions, and I 


wished to see him alone. From the conversation I 
soon found out which person he was. When I suc- 
ceeded in gaining his ear, after gossiping about art, 
I asked him my questions: ‘How do you know that 
your drawings which were sold at the Anderson 
Galleries were genuine Renoirs?’ ‘I have only the 
word of the person who gave them to me.’ ‘May I 
see those which you have not yet sold?’ ‘I have sold 
them all. I have no more left.’ ”’ 


The mysterious owner was Mr. C. V. Mil- 
ler of whom I was destined to hear further. 

My going abroad was an interruption to 
the publication of the story, but I came back 
with absolute proof that the drawings were 
not by Renoir but by Lucien Mignon. In the 
Eagle of October 31st appeared the continu- 
ation of my story: 


“When I left for Europe last spring after the 
publication of my three articles on the drawings 
wrongly attributed to Renoir, but which were sold 
as his work at the Anderson Galleries, I felt as if a 
serial detective story had suddenly been interrupted 
after the third installment. Let us resume the pub- 
lication. 


“Lucien Mignon, a Parisian painter, living some- 
what apart from his brother-artists, was looking over 
a number of the Bulletin de la Vie Artistique early 
one evening about the middle of May. Suddenly 
an illustration caught his eyes and held them, for it 
was a reproduction of one of his own drawings. He 
read the text which accompanied it and was stupe- 
fied to learn that the drawing was one of many 
which had been sold in New York at auction as 
being by Renoir. Immediately Mignon recognized 
that his honor was at stake. He must prove without 
delay that he had had no part in the fraud. He 
hastened to the theatre where he knew Pierre 
Renoir was playing. ‘The doorkeeper at the stage 
entrance told him that the actor was on the stage 
and could not be seen until the intermission. The 
minutes of waiting seemed to Mignon to lengthen 
out into days. At last Pierre Renoir appeared. 
Mignon explained hastily about the false Renoir 
drawings, how he had sold them himself as his own 
work to a New York antiquity dealer, and that each 
drawing when it left his hands bore the signature 
‘Lucien Mignon.’ ‘How came it,’ asked Pierre 
Renoir, ‘that they bore my father’s signature?’ 
‘That,’ answered poor Mignon, ‘I can in no way 
explain.’ 

“The next morning, when Joseph Durand-Ruel 
came to his gallery on the Rue Laffitte, he found 
Mignon and Pierre Renoir, who had been waiting 
for him for hours. Before the close of the interview 
Lucien Mignon had been completely exonerated. 
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“When the notice of Mignon’s statement that he 
had made the drawings which had been sold as 
Renoir’s work was brought to the attention of 
Mitchell Kennerley, head of the Anderson Gal- 
leries, he made the following statement, published in 


the New York Times on June 2d: 


““T never heard of Lucien Mignon, and I doubt 
the story of the forgeries. Pierre Renoir is a boy 
about eighteen years old, and it appears that he will 
believe anything dealers tell him. I have known 
these Renoirs for the past nine years. They were 
the property of Baroness von Zimmerman, who died 
two years ago in California, and she bought them 
from Renoir’s model. I prefer not to say anything 
further until I learn more about this man Mignon 
and communicate with Paris. We are still search- 
ing for further information in Paris about the his- 
tory of the paintings.’ 

“As soon as I learned that Mitchell Kennerley 
did not accept Lucien Mignon’s statement that he 
was the maker of the drawings sold last spring as 
the work of Renoir I felt that I ought to continue 
my investigations. I hastened to Paris, taking with 
me one of the drawings sold at the Anderson Gal- 
leries. I took it to Mignon first. He lives on the top 
floor of an old building near the Hotel des Invalides. 
A young boy was just going in. ‘You want to find 
Mr. Mignon? Why, I’m his son and [’ll take you 
right up!’ The door opened into a cheerful little 
apartment decorated with paintings, largely the 
work of Mignon. 

““Ah, you were the critic who had the courage to 
denounce the sale of the false Renoirs? It gives me 
pleasure to see you. It is a sorry affair and I have 
been much annoyed at the way the Bulletin has at- 
tacked my art. You have perceived that my work 
is not an imitation of Renoir but something per- 
sonal. Let me tell you the story. A Mr. Miller 
came to see me last fall. He brought an introduc- 
tion from another dealer. He expressed himself as 
delighted with my work and bought a large number 
of my sketches in oil and of my drawings. I signed 
them all as I always do with work which I sell. I 
have his card somewhere. Oh, I think I put it in 
this desk. Yes, here it is. “C. V. Miller, 249 Fifth 
Avenue, New York.” I had no idea of anything 
wrong. You said you had brought with you one of 
the drawings from the sale. Let me see it.’ 

“When I brought out the drawing he said: ‘Yes, 
I remember it well, and here is a whole portfolio of 
drawings which you will immediately recognize as 
being by the same hand. I am glad you like them. 
You want me to write on the back of the drawing 
a few words to confirm what I have said? Let me 
have it again.’ 

“T gave him the drawing and here is the transla- 
tion of what he wrote: ‘I affirm that it is I who 
made this drawing and that originally it bore my 


signature. [he series of these drawings was sold 
by me at my residence, 1 Rue Surcouf, Paris, in 
October, 1919, to Mr. C. V. Miller, of New York, 
249 Fifth Avenue. Lucien Mignon,’ 


“From Mignon’s residence it is not so very far to 
the home of Pierre Renoir. I was fortunate in find- 
ing him at home. ‘The ‘eighteen-year-old boy,’ as 
Mitchell Kennerley has called him, must be almost 
forty. In the picture, ‘Mother and Child,’ painted, 
as I remember, in 1885, and shown last year at the 
Metropolitan Museum, Pierre figures as a child 
of a year or two old. ‘It is interesting to see one of 
the drawings sold in New York as being by my 
father,’ Pierre Renoir said to me, taking up the 
drawing. ‘The signature is cleverly made, but the 
drawing bears little or no resemblance to my father’s 
workmanship. I should be happy to write my 
opinion on the back of it if you so desire.’ He wrote 
(translated): ‘I guarantee that this drawing is not 
by my father, P. A. Renoir. Pierre Renoir.’ Just 
then a gentleman entered the room. ‘Monsieur 
Gangnat, this is Mr. Field, of the Brooklyn Eagle. 
Monsieur Gangnat is the largest collector in France 
of my father’s work.’ The visitor was much inter- 
ested in the drawing and added his testimony to its 
not being by Renoir. ‘It looks to me much like 
Mignon’s work.’ 

“Then I visited the dean of art critics, the man 
best qualified to judge if the drawing was the work 
of Renoir—Theodore Duret. <A lifelong friend of 
the great artist and therefore competent to judge 
of the authenticity of work of every period of Re- 
noir’s life, he unqualifiedly denounced the drawing 
I showed him as not being by the master. ‘You are 
from Brooklyn. I was there about sixty years ago. 
We drove out into the country to a creek. Calling 
out to a fisherman we asked him to row us across. 
Five minutes’ walk from the other side took us to 
the ocean. Coney Island the place was called, and 
they tell me it is quite built up now.’ 

“Mr. Mignon writes me suggesting that each 
purchaser of a false Renoir drawing should efface 
Renoir’s signature and place a note saying that the 
drawing is by Lucien Mignon. With the forgery 
which I own I have preferred to leave the forged 
signature and to add a commentary to it stating 
the circumstances. Mr. Mignon has kindly offered 
to sign any of the drawings which may be sent to 
him.” 


In the Eagle of November 1st Mr. Miller 
denied ever having seen Lucien Mignon and 
that he had ever guaranteed the drawings as 
being by Renoir. His other statements were 
evasive. 

On Sunday the 7th I returned to the attack 
and published in the Eagle the following: 
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“The past week has seen a shifting of the situation 
in regard to the ‘Renoir’ drawings. ‘The position 
of Mr. C. V. Miller is that he never saw Lucien 
Mignon, who declared that he made the drawings 
and that he sold them to Mr. Miller, signed with 
his own name in October, 1919. Mr. Miller main- 
tains that he bought them of the Baroness von Zim- 
merman many years ago. He is confirmed in this 
statement by Mitchell Kennerley, who claims that he 
has known the drawings for nine years. 


“Lucien Mignon’s declaration has been corrob- 
orated by Mme. Mignon, and by the fact that he 
has in his possession Mr. Miller’s card. That Mig- 
non made the drawings even C. Lewis Hind and 
Joseph Pennell would be forced to admit should 
they ever compare the ‘Renoir’ drawings with those 
signed ‘Lucien Mignon’ in Mignon’s portfolios. 
The drawings are by Mignon. ‘There remains, 
however, the question of how the drawings came into 
Miller’s hands and how the signature ‘Renoir’ 
was substituted for that of Mignon. If Mr. Miller 
should admit that he bought the drawings of Mig- 
non it would be practically a confession of guilt. 


“In Paris I was unable to find anyone who had 
ever heard of that woman so ‘well known in Pari- 
sian art circles,’ the famous ‘Baroness von Zimmer- 
man. I wish Mr. Miller and Mitchell Kennerley 
would throw some light upon her career. I wish 
also they would give us the facts as to the where- 
abouts of the drawings themselves during the last 
nine years. 

“Lucien Mignon stated that the drawings were 
made at the ‘Académie Humbert,’ an art-school, 
104 Boulevard Clichy, during the winter of 1918- 
1919. While in Paris I went to see the director 
of the school—Mr. Maurice Tastemain—a man of 
unquestionable probity, and he confirmed Mignon’s 
statement that he had worked there during that 
winter. “The question then is whether the drawings 
sold at the Anderson Galleries were made there at 
that time. The Académie Humbert is one of the 
most popular of the Paris art-schools. There would 
be among the students many who would recognize 
the models of the ‘Renoir’ drawings as being the 
models who had posed there during the session 
1918-1919 and would also recognize the drawings 
themselves. If the Anderson Galleries will have a 
dozen photographs made of the most characteristic 
of the ‘Renoirs’ and will send them to Mr. Taste- 
main I am sure that we shall have made an im- 
portant step towards the discovery of the truth as to 
when the drawings were made. ‘There are surely 
many persons who have seen the contents of Lucien 
Mignon’s portfolios who would be able to declare 
that they had seen the drawings in his studio years 
after they were said to have been bought by Miller. 
Let the photographs be made and let them be sent to 
Paris without delay. The Anderson Galleries owe 
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it to the art-buying public. That Mr. Miller was 
so anxious not to have his name used in connection 
with the sale was in itself suspicious. If it is true 
that he only bought the drawings of Mignon a few 
months before, his object in having the sale made 
anonymously is clear. 


“The paper of the ‘Renoir’ drawing which I own 
I compared carefully with the paper of drawings 
which were in Mignon’s portfolios. It is identical. 
That would tend to prove Mignon’s statement as 
to the date of Miller’s purchase of the drawings. 
The watermarks and texture of the paper of the 
‘Renoirs’ will furnish clues as to the date of its 
manufacture. If the paper is not nine years old that, 
in itself, would disprove the contention of Messrs. 
Miller and Kennerley. 

“The work of an artist is autobiography. The 
aroma of the work of a man like Renoir is as indi- 
vidual as that of a fine quality of Formosa tea. It 
is unmistakable. The Government employs experts 
to test tea. “he odor of each sample stamps its kind 
and its quality. A man who could not distinguish 
between Formosa and Ceylon tea would not be an 
expert. “Che man who cannot distinguish between 
a group of ninety-six Mignon drawings and an equal 
number of Renoir drawings is no expert. ‘The dif- 
ference is as marked as between Ceylon and For- 
mosa tea. It is but fair to the public to say that 
those ardent defenders of the authenticity of. the 
‘Renoirs, C. Lewis Hind and Joseph Pennell, how- 
ever easily they may write on art, are not art ex- 
perts. Possibly they know more about tea. 

“The purchasers of the ‘Renoir’ drawings have 
the right to demand that the promise made by the 
Anderson Galleries be fulfilled, that a meeting be 
held at which ‘the full and complete authenticity 
of the drawings and the motives of the unsupported 
attack will be established.’ If my motives in at- 
tacking the ‘Renoir’ drawings were other than 
those of wishing to establish the truth, I should not 
be a fit person to be an art critic. My honor is 
involved in the statement which was made at the 
opening of the sale of the drawings. I also have the 
right to demand that the Anderson Galleries keep 
its promise to hold a public meeting for the dis- 
cussion of the authenticity of the ‘Renoirs.’ I. now 
formally demand that the meeting be held or that 
the Anderson Galleries withdraw the insinuations 
against my honor.” 


Since I wrote the preceding article I have 
compared the drawings which I got from 
Mignon all signed with his signature with 
several of the drawings sold as ‘‘Renoirs’’ at 
the Anderson Galleries. Not only is the 
handiwork the same but the texture of the 
papers used, the sizes of the sheets, the color 
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and quality of the crayons are all identical in 
the two sets of drawings. Furthermore a 
drawing sold at the ‘Renoir’ sale has come 
into my hands which is a most important 
piece of evidence. It bears the “Renoir” 
signature and also the half-effaced but still 
recognizable signature of Lucien. Mignon. 
The drawings were catalogued as being by 
Renoir. Before the sale the auctioneer read 
a statement in which he said: “It is pro- 
posed to announce a meeting at the galleries 
when the full and complete authenticity. of 
the drawings and the motives for the unsup- 
ported attack will be established.” I have 
the support of George and Joseph Durand- 
Ruel, Renoir’s agents; of Pierre Renoir, his 
son; of Theodore Duret, his life-long friend; 
of Mr. Gangnat, the principal French col- 
lector of his work; of Dr. A. C. Barnes, the 
principal American collector. I have a 
signed statement from Mignon, the maker 
of the drawings, that they are his own work, 


and bore his signature when sold to Miller. 
Most important perhaps, of all my evi- 
dence, is the drawing which I now own, one 
of those sold by the Anderson Galleries on 
April 16th. It bears, as I have already said, 
the half-effaced signature of Mignon as well 
as the forged signature of Renoir. The paper 
is identical with that of drawings I bought 
from Lucien Mignon last summer. Not 
only is-the quality the same, but the paper 
bears the water-marks of the same maker. 
From this evidence it is now clear that the 
drawings sold as being by Renoir by the 
Anderson, Galleries on-April 16th, 1920, 
were the work of Lucien Mignon and that 
the signature of Renoir had been forged. 
The American art-loving public should 
have the same protection which art buyers 
have in France. The French law requires 
those who conduct auction sales of works of 
art to guarantee their authenticity. Our laws 
should attord us equal protection. | 
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CURRENT ART EXHIBITIONS 


By’ THE EDIror 


ACH fall as I return to New- York 
faeremissa teeling’ of e€xcitement, | 
might almost say of apprehension. 
What will have happened to the section 
which: is devoted to art? ‘This year the 
changes were marked. At _ Forty-sixth 
Street and Fifth Avenue the portion of the 
Windsor Arcade which housed the Reinhardt, 
the Harlow and the Ralston Galleries has 
gone. On June first the three galleries were 
given ninety days to find new quarters. A 
little farther down the avenue the old build- 
ing which was, so to speak, the cradle of 
ultra-modern art, Number ‘291,” is gone, 


and already a skyscraper filling the entire 
frontage of the block is taking its place. The 
Holland House, where: Stieglitz and the 
radicals used to lunch, is. an office-building. 
So pass away the glories of this earth!. _ 
The Reinhardts found temporary quar- 
ters at 574, previous to moving into their 
new building, 606 Fifth Avenue; the Harlow 
Gallery is at Number 712; the Ralston has 
gone intosa sidestreet and-1s at- 12 .EHast 
48th Street. Another gallery which has left 
the avenue is the Folsom, which has the 
ground floor of 104 West 57th Street. The 


Florence Gallery and the Kevorkian are 
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gone and the only newcomer in the field 
would seem to be the Société Anonyme, 19 
West 47th Street, which is run along ultra- 
modern lines. Mrs. Powell, the widow of 
the color-merchant on Sixth Avenue, is now 
devoting all her energies to exhibiting works 
Of artvin herinew Gallery.eLl7mWiestes (th 
Street. The MacDowell Club is to have ex- 
hibitions, emasculated exhibitions, conducted 
by committees of club members. Its influ- 
ence from now on will be negligible. It is 
too bad, for once upon a time the MacDowell 
Club stood for something. 

The Fine Arts Building in West 57th 
Street has been reconstructed sufficiently to 
house the next exhibition of the Academy. 
The last Academy was held at the Brooklyn 
Museum and attracted much larger crowds 
than previous. exhibitions in Manhattan. 
Now that the Interborough Subway has a 
station at the Museum door, the Brooklyn 
Museum has become an ideal place to hold 
the Academy show. 


The season opened with memorial ex- 
hibitions of the etchings by Anders Zorn, 
who had died during the summer. Harlow 
and Keppel each had an exhibition, and 
both shows were rich in examples of his art. 
It is my firm conviction that Zorn is over- 
rated as an etcher. As a craftsman he had 
great freedom, but thats) not cnougheto 
make a man a great artist. Rembrandt, 
Caneletto, Piranesi, Meryon and Whistler 
seem to me to have done work which is far 


greater than anything which Zorn accom- 
plished. 


T Knoedler’s there had been on exhibi- 

tion all summer paintings chosen from 
Duncan Phillips’ admirable collection. On 
one wall, in what would be considered the 
place of honor, was Fantin-Latour’s portrait 
of his niece, “Sonia,” and, opposite, George 
Luks’ equally impressive ‘“Theologian.”’ The 
Century Association is now showing the 


Duncan Phillips’ collection in the clubhouse 
in West 43d Street. 


In October there was opened at Knoed- 


ler’s an exhibition of woodcuts by Auguste 
Lepere. Technically Lepere is surely the 
greatest master of wood engraving who has 
ever lived. He stands unrivaled in the 
subtlety of his gradations of tone. No artist 
has ever combined utmost subtlety with that 
mysterious sense of power which we feel in 
the simplicity of Giotto’s painting and in the 
woodcuts of Moronobu. A woodcut by Mor- 
onobu has but two tones—black and white. 
A wood engraving by Lepere has a hundred 
gradations of tone. ‘The Moronobu has 
more force, the Lepere is more subtle. 

The innovations which Lepere brought to 
the technique of wood engraving are espe- 
cially those which enabled him to give varia- 
tions of tonal values far more subtle than 
those of any previous wood engraver. 
Lithography as an art ran through all its 
evolution in the first few years of its dis- 
covery. The elder Isabey was a master of 
subtle tones, of silvery grays, of deep, rich 
blacks. Until Lepere, although the art of 
wood engraving had been practised for al- 
most 500 years, it was not known that an 
equal delicacy was possible with the woodcut. 


ES many ways the most interesting exhibi- 

tion of the fall is that of work by Vincent 
Van Gogh at the Montross Galleries. At 
the Armory Show in 1913 there were more 
paintings by Van Gogh which would be 
numbered among his masterpieces, but the 
Montross exhibition, in showing work of his 
earliest period and that of each successive 
step in the development of his art, has ren- 
dered a great service to modern art. There 
have been three articles on the Montross 
show in magazines, two of which are very 
appreciative, one by Walter Pach in the In- 
ternational Studio, the other by Horace 
Brodzky in Rainbow. The third by Guy 
Pene Du Bois in Arts and Decoration is quite 
misleading. In it he sneers contemptuously 
at the romanticism of Van Gogh’s biogra- 
phers and at those who persist in reading into 
Van Gogh’s art his life. Now Van Gogh’s 
life was one of rare intensity and the man 
who does not feel that intensity in his art, as, 
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for instance, in the self-portrait, is singularly 
insensible to the emotion back of painting. 
Last July, I was talking with Duret, Van 
Gogh’s biographer, and he said: “It is the 
biographer’s first duty to give the whole man, 
not to idealize him in any way, not to give 
an air of romance to that which was com- 
monplace. I blame Joseph Pennell in mak- 
ing of Whistler a sort of hero instead of giv- 
ing the entire man and letting time make of 
the man a hero if it will.” That Duret has 
given us a romantic version of Van Gogh’s 
life I do not believe. 


Let me now quote from Horace Brodzky’s 
appreciation of his art: 


“The first impression on visiting this exhibition 
is Van Gogh’s blonde and joyous color, then his 
leaning toward the decorative is evident. Later you 
realize his drawing-painting. Throughout these 
later paintings, the fact is continually impressed 
upon one that Van Gogh was all the time drawing 
in paint. He was not ‘modeling,’ or ‘brushing-in’ 
color in the ordinary way with his brush. One 
might say that he was writing with his brush, and 
I think that this correctly describes him. 

“Look at his landscapes and some of his portraits. 
He used broken color mostly, but not in the manner 
of the Impressionist. Instead of their staccato 
technique, he uses something more wiry and calli- 
graphic. He is writing in color. And all his paint- 
ings, except his early suavely painted and sombre 
colored ones, may be called writing-paintings, 

“Then there is the impression of an energetic 
mind flowing out through his brush. His paintings 
show that in his short life Van Gogh epitomized 
the whole of the development of modern painting to 
reach a stage admirably expressed in the following 
passage in one of his letters: ‘One begins by plaguing 
one’s self to no purpose in order to be true to Nature, 
and one concludes by working quietly from one’s 
palette alone, and there Nature is the result.’ 

“Yes, Van Gogh recreated, and it was like nature. 
No visitor to this exhibition can say ‘Nature is not 
like that!’ On the contrary, nature is very much 
like him. ‘True, he has exaggerated, but this exag- 
geration of Van Gogh’s is consistent, which makes 
ifva truth,” 


M?*: MONTROSS had a happy inspira- 
tion in providing as a foil to the Van 
Gogh exhibition a show of American etch- 
ings. We have a large number of etchers 
but we have few whose work is distinctively 


American. The Americanism of Whistler, ot 
which he was ashamed, is not very evident in 
his art. John Sloan is closer to our people 
and in his etchings the life of lower Man- 
hattan is brought very close to us. He has 
a large group at the Montross Show, an ad- 
mirable series. Less even than the work of 
Sloan is that of Walter Pach, in) which the 
desire outruns his grasp. In the “Shot 
Tower” he has been more successful perhaps 
than in any. other. Charles A. Platt has a 
far surer grasp on his technique and in etch- 
ing the artist needs far more training than in 
most of the other graphic arts. His vision 
is somewhat commonplace, the same old 
scenes etched in the same old way, yet with it 
all there is a sense of fulfillment in his art 
which is not apparent in the work of most of 
the younger men. This sense of fulfillment 
does not characterize our age and Walt Kuhn 
and Arthur B. Davies in their incompleteness 
are closer to the spirit of the times. 


AN the Milch Galleries there have been 
two exhibitions and now the third is on. 
The first was a group exhibition, paintings by 
Eliot Clark, Hobart Nichols, Ivan Olinsky, 
E.. H. Potthast, H: B. Snell. and E. C: Vol- 
kert. Of all the paintings shown the one 
which made the greatest appeal to me was 
the landscape entitled ‘“The North-Easter,” 
by Henry B. Snell. It is Whistlerian in its 
delicacy, in its subtle harmonies of color. The 
other members of the group exhibiting are 
all doing stronger work than a few years 
back, with the exception of Potthast, who 
repeats his past successes as if there were 
nothing else in the world to paint but chil- 
dren in a park. 

The second show was of work by Childe 
Hassam. It was one of the best exhibitions 
of his art that has ever been held in New 
York. Childe Hassam has his limitations. 
He could never work out a character study 
such as the “Pope Innocent” of Velasquez. 
He is at his best when his touch is the lightest. 
His larger canvases are usually not so good 
as the smaller ones. His water-colors are 
more sensitive than his oils. If I were to 
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characterize his best work I would say that 
it is supremely sensitive. Among the water- 
colors shown at the Milch Galleries, and the 
show was largely one of water-colors, was an 
upright composition, an old Colonial door at 
Portsmouth, Nowbloe lt shasethestinency so! 
Sargent but it has little of his superficiality. 
The arrangement is simple. A white door- 
way, with paneled door, occupies the center 
of the upright panel. On either side is the 
red of a brick house and at the bottom is the 
red of the brick sidewalk. A harmony in soft 
reds and white, with the olive green of 
branches in full leaf cutting across the red 
lest the harmony become monotonous. It is 
done with skill and with what is much more 
rare—with taste and feeling. 


fe is as dificult for offiicialdom to give a 

representative exhibition of modern art 
as for a prima donna to be fair to the voice 
of her under-study. The exhibition which 
has just opened at the Museum of French 
Art 1s an ofhcial exhibition. It gives no in- 
sight into the forces which are now making 
the art of to-morrow. Let us open the cata- 
logue and take the list of names of the paint- 
ers as they appear in alphabetic order and 
the years in which they received their various 
honors (medals and mentions). Jules Adler, 
1393571895 -1898, 1900; Joseph Bails13835, 
SSG, 1e8 7 U8oo O00 O02 LO 10a ikeon 
Béraud, 1883, 1889, 1900; Maurice Bom- 
pard; 15380) 1862-1389) 18901593 What 
is the sort of thing officialdom declares is 
contemporary art. 

Put aside all prejudices against the art of 
the Second Empire and you'll find the show 
a good one. Cottet, Dauchez, Flameng, 
Ernest Laurent, Le Sidaner, Ménard, Prinet 
Simon, are good artists. The work they 
have sent over is thoroughly representative 
work of their generation. It is not, however, 
of these men that Paris.is talking to-day. 

I sometimes wonder whether the reason 
that the exhibitions sent to us by our friends 
across the sea are so provincial may not be 
that our European friends utterly misunder- 
stand America. .The comments of the New 


York press on the exhibition at the Museum 
of French Art should have opened their eyes 
somewhat. Let the next exhibition sent to us 
be one in which the radicals have a share. 
That will silence those who are now saying 
that in the arts France has ceased to lead the 
world. 


ILTON MAYER had the honor of 
having the first exhibition at the 
Touchstone Galleries this season. 

He has talent, an instinctive feeling for 
composition, a good sense of color, but his 
artistic training has been very slight. The 
galleries open for the earnest young artist 
are very few. It seems unfortunate that a 
man like Milton Mayer, who at best is but 
an echo of other men, should have the hear- 
ing denied to many a searcher after truth. 

Mayer’s exhibition was followed by one 
which was more interesting because it was 
more personal. Miss Adele W. Getty has 
individuality, not the blatant screaming of 
the ‘‘ego” but a quiet expression of her feel- 
ings which carries weight because it is so re- 
served. Her portraits are full of character. 
They live. They are work of art, but her 
worst enemy would not say they were 
S antisticg | 

There was shown also a group of her 
snow landscapes. The snow gives you the 
feeling of intense cold, it blows into drifts, 
if the door is not kept tightly closed it will 
sift into the house. Adele Getty has been 
successful in her snow pictures because she 
didn’t look at Bellows’ snow, at Henri’s 
snow, or even at Lawson’s (and Lawson 
paints snow very well), but she looked at 
nature’s snow and watched it as it was blown 
about by the wind. 

In the other room was shown the work of 
Flora Lauter, a woman who has apparently 
studied under Henri and who has absorbed 
from those about her what we call the mod- 
ern spirit in art, not to be confused with the 
ultra-modern, please! She is capable, very 
capable, but her work is not sufficiently a 
revelation of her own inner life. It is rather 
a composite of the art work she has seen. 
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By Ray Boynton 


FE, owe the exhibition of work by 

Ray Boynton which was recently held 
at the Mussman Gallery to Ernest Haskell, 
who, as they say, “discovered” him in 
California. Haskell is a gourmet in matters 
of art, and Ray Boynton should be most 
happy that his work has had Haskell’s ap- 
proval. 

Boynton’s work may be divided chronolog- 
ically by the date, January first, 1920. All 
work done previous to that date shows 
promise; that done since shows fulfillment, 
fruition. It is quite amazing the progress 
he has made in the last two or three years. 
The earlier work is largely inspired by Cali- 
fornia landscape which reminds one of the 
landscape of Greece. The mountains, with 
soft, flowing lines; the wide valleys, the 
clear, translucent coloring; all these bring 
back the classic beauty of the country about 
mrgos: Pastel, as a medium, would have 
been almost too fragile for the subject-mat- 
ter if Boynton had not outlined the moun- 
tains in black. These outlines give the earth 
the necessary solidity. Beautiful as his Cali- 
fornia landscapes are, they are surpassed in 
fancy, color, and delicacy by the Oriental 
phantasies in which nude women enjoy life 
seated on the backs of gorgeously attired 
In Persian miniature the most prosaic 
of us are not disturbed when we see depicted 


scenes as improbable as these. Why should 
we not allow as much freedom to the artist 
of these States as we do to the old Persian 
miniaturist ? 


A MONG the more interesting exhibitions 
was one of the work of two etchers at 
the Kraushaar Gallery, M. A. J. Bauer and 
W. Witsen. They are both accomplished 
craftsmen, men with much taste and a fine 
appreciation for the picturesque. The ex- 
hibition was spoiled for me because I went 
into the farther gallery first. There I saw 
a drawing, Fantin-Latour, by himself. There 
is a history attached to it. Fantin was my 
master. I revered him as every student 
should revere a master worth the having. 
There was in Paris over twenty years ago a 
sale of Fantin-Latour’s drawings, and as I 
entered the room I noticed a portrait which 
my master had made of himself. I asked the 
price and was concluding the purchase when 
Arsene Alexandre entered, saw me buying 
the drawing, beckoned to the attendant and 
said: ‘“That drawing is mine.” My protest 
availed nothing. As the attendant said, the 
great Arsene could make or break an exhi- 
bition, and therefore must be humored. The 
next day I went to see Fantin, and there sat 
Arsene Alexandre. With all his assurance, 
he passed an unpleasant quarter of an hour. 
When he had gone I told Fantin the story. 
“Well, don’t worry about it,” he said. “I'll 
make up for it. I shall give you some litho- 
graphs which even Mr. Avery, with all his 
wealth, could not buy.” They are among 
my most precious possessions; his early litho- 
graphs; in one case, I understood him to say, 
a unique piece. ‘The drawing is going to the 
Duncan Phillips collection. What was my 
loss is now his gain—it will be in good hands. 


AP Taos Society of Artists has been 

having its annual exhibition this year at 
the Kingore Galleries. Victor Higgins has 
the place of honor with ‘‘Periphlebitis.”’ 
Now what, you will ask, is ‘‘Periphlebitis’’ ? 
Three days ago I would have said it was a 
disease of the lower limbs. But I would have 
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been quite wrong. It is (let me whisper it 
in your ear) the impressions which the war 
made upon Mr. Victor Higgins, and, judg- 
ing from those impressions, Mr. Victor 
Higgins must have been dangerously close 
to the firing line, if not in “No Man’s Land.” 
Mr. Higgins evidently had his doubts as to 
the capacity of the critic to understand “‘Peri- 
phlebitis,’ and so he wrote a little explana- 
tion of it. His explanation involved the 
transference of the center of gravity of the 
earth to a plane passing through the South 
Pole. ‘‘Periphlebitis” is a decorative bit of 
color with no more significance than Mr. 
Higpins’; viihe? Gray Gates = ~Ehace Mas 
Higgins feels it needs an explanation shows 
he feels his painting cannot stand on its own 
value as a work of art—a weakness. When 
the ‘transferenté’ of the ‘center of gravity 
takes place I trust I shall not be in Brooklyn. 

The “Eagle Dance—Tesuque,” by B. J. 
O. Nordfeldt, needs no explanation. Here 
is lightness of touch, joyfulness of color, the 
same note which Roger Fry struck some 
years ago in his charming illustration to 
Robert Trevelyan’s “Swallow Mask Song of 
Rhodian Children.” 

Walter Ufer showed nothing as _ im- 
portant as his contribution to last year’s 
show. ‘The same earnestness of purpose is 
still apparent and that is the best omen for 
the future. His three paintings were up to 
anything in the exhibition. 

E. L. Blumenschein has two decorative 
Canvases SNe w wViexico a mandms:@otton- 
woods.” His larger paintings give me the 
feeling of emptiness, but these are full and 
rich, almost opulent in color. ‘Desolation 
Canyon,” by A. L. Groll, is a note quite apart 
from those struck by the other artists. It is 
a note of gloomy romance like a heavy bass 
chord amidst a host of high, clear tones. 
The painting has resonance. 


Within the memory of men now living a 
masterpiece by El Greco was brought from 
Spain by Zacharie Astruc and sold to the 
painter Millet for 20 francs. That was its 
commercial value. Now I have chosen it for 
the frontispiece for the first issue of THE 
Arts. There is in the art of Greco a chord 
which touches the man of our time, whether 
he be French, American or Japanese. All 
moderners, whatever their nationality, are 
akin. There is a ‘‘Zeitgeist’”’ spirit of the 
times which gives to an epoch a_ peculiar 
tone. Those who are born of the spirit of 
our time are moderners. Today the “‘Zeit- 
geist’ is stronger than feelings of race or of 
nationality. Its strength is an earnest for 
future peace. 


And this leads us to the work of Edwin 
Booth Grossman, a lover of Greco, whose 
work was shown in an adjoining room at the 
Kingore Galleries. Grossman comes by his 
culture naturally for he is a grandson of 
Edwin Booth, the actor. Strange to say 
Grossman never saw his grandfather act. 
I presume that Booth preferred that the boy 
should remember him as he appeared in his 
home life, the delicate, sensitive, gentle man 
he ever was. Although Grossman is an ad- 
mirer of the art of El Greco, he has not 
wholly digested its spirit. His work 
is, therefore, related to that of Greco 
superficially. | Outwardly it looks like 
that of Greco, ‘but it has not the inner 
life of Greco’s art. Grossman is a man 
of great appreciation. Such men are ever 
late in reaching their goal in art. This re- 
semblance to the art of Greco will grow 
stronger, I believe, but the resemblance will 
become a resemblance of spirit, not of out- 
ward appearance. ‘Then his art will look 
far less like that of his master. You will 
cease to see the resemblance; you will feel it. 
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MONG the shows of prints held this 

Fall none revealed a finer nature than 

the lithographs by Fantin-Latour exhibited 

at the new Harlow Gallery. As it is my in- 

tention to write an article on his lithographs 

for Fue Arts, I shall refrain from com- 
ment on them now. 


Aes show of prints of the great- 
est interest was one held at Keppel’s. 
The prints were all of the “old masters,” 
Rembrandt being the most modern artist 
represented. The exhibition was a memo- 
rable one because it gave so strong an im- 
pression of the creative power of the older 
men. The quality of the prints themselves 
left nothing to be desired. 

There has now followed an exhibition of 
modern prints which is simply amazing in its 
beauty. The value of life is enhanced from 
our living in a world where such things are 
to be seen. 


See food as Mantegna, Rembrandt and 
Degas is too rich perhaps for our daily 
fare. ‘That is why exhibitions of the minor 
Mmicmeare needed. At Kennedy's there have 
been print-exhibitions of the work of minor 
imen, of Louis Orr, of Troy Kinney, of 
Frank Benson. They are all men of talent 
else they would not have been showing at 
Kennedy’s. To the lover of the modern 
dance the etchings of Troy Kinney have a 
special fascination, for Mr. Kinney has 
watched the dancers until he has made their 
every movement his own. 


i the second week of November opened 
the second annual exhibition of the New 
Society of Artists at the Wildenstein Galler- 
ies. The show was somewhat dominated by 
the quality of the sculpture shown, by the 
monumental character of the bronze by Gas- 
ton Lachaise after the plaster shown at the 
Bourgeois Gallery last spring, by the light- 


ness and beauty of the seated figure in wood 


which Nadelman has carved, inspired by the 


plaster which figured in his Knoedler exhi- 


THis Ss CO.D HM vA NAB RO AlD 
By Edmond T. Quinn 
bition. Less sculptural than these is Edmond 


Quinn’s “The Scotchman Abroad,” a study 
full of character, in which the attire of mod- 
ern man is handled with ease and breadth. 


Another piece of sculpture which has beauty 
is Hunt Diederich’s ‘‘Faun.” 


There is a constant shifting of position in 
the world of art. Smith, who ten years ago 
was the master, is to-day outclassed by the 
man whose heaviness he so despised, Jones. 
There has been a shifting since a year ago 
within the New Society. George Bellows and 
Leon Kroll are stronger in their work this 
year. The Bellows portrait group has a 
weight which will not allow one to overlook 
the painting. “Eleanor, Jean and Anna’’ is 
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the title. There are two elderly women 
dressed simply in black and between them a 
little girl in white is seated on a child’s chair. 
The subject matter is well chosen, the ar- 
rangement good. There is in it much that 
is dramatic, nothing that is theatrical. It is 
clumsy in execution, many of the passages 
in the painting are a bit wooden. Notwith- 
standing these defects the picture has the 
power of holding you. It may be a fore- 
runner of masterpieces. There are many 
reasons to suppose it is. Less commanding 
than the portrait-group of Bellows is the 
“August Day” of Kroll. It has qualities 
which the Bellows lacks—suavity, evenness of 
execution, richness of color. As craftsman- 
ship it may be better, but the Bellows has the 
higher aim. Kroll, in his portrait of “M. 
Jules Antoine Guillaume,”’ has scored a sec- 
ond success. 

Eugene Speicher is ‘not at his best this 
year. His ‘Portrait of Katherine” has more 
charm than it has solidity.. The face is very 
lovely. Katherine is the type of young girl 
whom we all love, simple, direct, natural. As 
the eye wanders from the face, and wander 
it will in time, the other objects all seem un- 
real. The arm-chair is unreal and poor. 
Katherine herself lacks form beneath her 
simple dress. Speicher must pull himself 
together. Do not fear, he will. 

Paul Dougherty has changed his gods. For 
many years he worshiped at the same shrine. 
He has now drifted far from Winslow 
Homer and the Maine coast. For the mo- 
ment his vision is somewhat of a compro- 
mise between his old ideals and the new. I 
like his new ideals, his new vision. He has 
gained in breadth. Frieseke has also gained 
in breadth. ‘Peace’ is very beautiful in 
color, pleasing in design. Harmonious color 
has a force which blatant, crude color can not 
subdue. The “Portrait of Dr. Richard Hor- 
ace Hoffman,” by Albert Sterner, is not killed 
by the unpleasant coloring of the “Figures” 
beside it. They rather act as a foil. 

On another page will be found an appre- 
ciation of Glacken’s portrait of Walter 


Hampden as Hamlet. Childe Hassam had 
three canvases, all good. Perhaps the best 
of the three is an early painting, “Central 
Park, 1890." © Time has mellowed it. 
There was much else of which I would 
like to write: sculpture by Mrs. Harry Payne 
Whitney and Sterling Calder; paintings by 
Jerome Myers, Lawson, Rockwell Kent, 
Halpert, George Luks, Hayley Lever, Van 
Perrine, Gifford Beal, Prendergast, Jonas 
Lie and John Sloan; drawings by Sterne, 
Boardman Robinson and Mahonri Young. 


OLLOWING the exhibition of Sully’s 

work there were shown at the Ehrich 
Galleries ‘‘Decorative Paintings of the Eigh- 
teenth Century.”’ It was a very good show, 
from which one got an impression that 
the ‘Decorative Paintings’ were by artists 
hardly less great than the masters whom we 
have been taught to reverence. There was 
a portrait of a lady by J. Smart: which, in 
solidity and truth, surpasses most of the por- 
traits by George Romney. It is less clever 
than a Romney; it would be said to have 
less charm and yet it has those solid, endur- 
ing qualities which the better-known painter 
so often lacks: Another interesting canvas 
was the portrait by Francis Cotes of Mrs. 
Pritchard of the Theatre Royal ‘Covent 
Garden. In the Cotes, as in the Smart, the 
likeness is living. There is in them none of 
the trumpery which frequently makes an 
eighteenth century portrait unconvincing. 


ANY the Daniel Galleries the opening show 
was one of great beauty. “There were 
many beautiful paintings beautifully hung. 
No single painting stood out as being the 
masterpiece of the exhibition but the stand- 
ard of excellence was very high. The paint- 
ings of Joseph Stella, Yasuo Kuniyoshi, 
Boylan, Benton, Demuth, Owen Merton, 
Preston Dickinson, Macdonald Wright, 
Marsden Ehartley and Sheeler come before 
my eyes as I think of the exhibition. There 
may have been other paintings there which 
would impress me more should I see them 
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all again. It was a show which needed to be 
seen more than once. 


HE first exhibition of the season at the 
Macbeth Galleries was of paintings by 
Hovsep Pushman who is a sensitive colorist. 
There is much to admire in his arrangements, 
little to offend. His paintings do not thrill 
because Mr. Pushman in painting them was 
not thrilled. Emotion on the part of the 
artist begets emotion in those who come to 
admire. Van Gogh was moved when he 
worked and therefore his works move us. 
So has it ever been. 
In another room were shown paintings by 
a group of artists: Hayley Lever, Gardner 
Symons, Ben Foster and Robert Henri. Of 
the four men I felt that the work of Hayley 
Lever betrayed the most emotion. Gardner 
Symons is always good, yet he never quite 
reaches the goal. He is as a golf player who 
plays in excellent form but who lacks the 
swing to get into the class with Travis, Evans 


or Ouimet. Lever has the swing but lacks 
the form. Robert Henri is the slave of a 
technique. The men who change the course 


of art are those who make technique a serv- 
ant and who recognize no master but the 
divinity within them. 


HE first exhibition of the season at the 

Durand-Ruel Galleries is of work by 
Mary Cassatt. Mary . Cassatt, among 
American painters, occupies a unique posi- 
tion. She has the distinction of being ranked 
by those whose opinion I would value the 
most as the greatest living woman painter in 
the world. Like Degas, whom she so ad- 
mired, she has become almost totally blind. 
I wonder if the blind painter can still create 
in his mind’s eye new harmonies of tone, 
new visions of delight, just as Beethoven, the 
deaf musician, created new harmonies of 
sound, complicated chords which he had 
never heard. 

Mary Cassatt’s work is filled with beauty, 
the beauty of everyday life which she has 
seen with eyes of love. Maternal love is 
often her theme, as in her variations of that 
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By Mary Cassatt 


wondrous motive, mother and child. It has 
furnished the greatest masters with the 
theme which moved them the most: Cima- 


bue, Raphael, Rodin.. Miss Cassatt has less 
strength in her art than Manet, less abandon 
than Renoir in his later work, less science than 
Manet, and yet, without her paintings and 
those of Berthe Morizot the Impressionist 
movement would have been one-sided. Just 
as Raphael is the complement of Michael 
Angelo so Mary. Cassatt completes the 
movement of which Manet is the other pole. 


I‘ is a pleasure to know that the Powell 

Gallery is to be kept up. Mrs. Powell 
has opened a gallery in West 57th Street, 
the first floor of a dwelling. It has the ad- 
vantages of seeming like a home, and that is 
the best setting paintings can have. The 
present exhibition is of work by Florence W. 
Gotthold. The work is very good in color, 
well composed, but, unfortunately, lament- 
ably weak in drawing. When, oh, when, will 
budding genius learn that drawing is as essen- 
tial to a work of graphic art as oxygen is to 
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By Emil Carlsen 


the air we breathe? I know what budding 
genius will answer and budding genius will 
be right. ‘Where, oh, where, can budding 
genius learn drawing without losing that most 
precious of all gifts, probity?” 


HE second show at the Macbeth Gal- 
lery was of paintings by F. F. Benson 
Anca VV uleamVLetcalt: 

Benson had a ‘“‘first, fine careless rapture,” 
young girls in full sunlight on cliffs, which 
went rambling down to the water’s edge. 
They were prototypes of Curran’s “The Top 
of the World,” but they were thousands of 
times better. The rapture had gone and he 
has not been able to recapture its beauty or 
its truth. He has gone on, painting pictures 
rather than studies, showing off his knowl- 
edge, which is not slight but not acquiring 
wisdom. 

Notwithstanding all this, F. W. Benson 
is in no way a negligible figure in Amert- 
can art. He has a fine sense for decorative 
color. It is surely not in his figure work that 


Benson is at his best. The interiors have 
far more charm and the landscapes also. 
The ‘‘Northwest Wind” and “Shimmering 
Sea’ are beautiful paintings. 

Willard Metcalf has fewer faults, pos- 
sibly, than Benson, but he also has fewer 
positive qualities. His work at times is 
almost commonplace. 


HY the little exhibition rooms at 19 

East 47th Street are given the French 
title “Société Anonyme” I do not know, but, 
for the benefit of my readers who do not 
read French I shall translate the name liter- 
ally: ‘‘Anonymous Society.” It is a term 
used in France to designate an organization 
which prefers not to make public its sup- 
porters. The Société Anonyme which has 
its headquarters at 19 East 47th Street is in 
every way worthy of support. It attempts 
to provide a setting in which can be seen 
chosen work from one of the most interest- 
ing movements in modern art life. 

It is an excellent work. The rooms have 
been remodeled by Marcel Duchamp, the 
painter who gained momentary fame because 
of his painting, ‘““The Nude Descending the 
Stairs,’ at the Armory Show in 719i 
Those who were most incensed at ‘The 
Nude” could hardly fail to appreciate the 
harmony of the rooms of the Société An- 
onyme. The proportions (which show that 
Marcel is a master of form) are quite per- 
fect, and the pale gray-green of walls and 
ceiling are a wonderful foil to the paintings. 
Of the paintings the Kandinsky is possibly 
the most suggestive of force.” lieiasme 
strange rhythmic power which finds an echo 
in the rich “American Landscape” of Joseph 
Stella. Over the mantel in the first room is 
a Man Ray, glittering cog-wheels on an in- 
tense black. You may say that he has gone 
outside the limits of art. Possibly he has, 
but who is the arbiter in such a matter? 
Of the decorative value of the work I feel 
that I do know something. I have seldom 
seen a more perfect composition, whether 
considered from the standpoint of color or of 
arrangement. Marsden Hartley shows two 
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superb still-lifes, most subtle in tone and de- 
sign. There is also work by Mense, Walko- 
witz, Schwitters, Derain, Bauer and Heems- 
kerck. Each piece plays its réle in an exhibi- 
tion in which the keynote is unity. 


T the Hanfstaengl Galleries is to be 
seen a very beautiful landscape by Gio- 
vanni Segantini. The work of this Italian- 
Swiss painter so rarely comes to America that 
few of us are familiar with his art. 

Ever since the beginning of the Nineteenth 
Century the destruction of picturesque Eu- 
rope has been going on. Ruskin tells how 
Samuel Prout would sit and draw buildings 
as the workmen were preparing to demolish 
them, buildings were the heritage of the 
Middle Ages. Luigi Kasimir is continuing 
the good work of Prout. He has been etch- 
ing the picturesque side of Europe in plates 
so filled with old romance that they are as 
moving as the ‘“‘Carceri” series of Piranesi. 
He etched whole streets just before they were 
destroyed. In his prints the streets live 
again. 

Perhaps it is in his most recent plates that 
Kasimir’s talent is shown to best advan- 
tage, in the charming colored oval etchings 
of Danish Rococo chateau, with their parks. 
They are little masterpieces. 


HERE is much food for reflection in the 

criticism of Nevinson’s show at the Bour- 
geois Galleries. Nevinson’s career has been 
like that of a meteor. A young man, he was 
acclaimed as the greatest of all the artists who 
had found inspiration in the war. He was in 
New York eighteen months ago and his ex- 
hibition at Keppel’s brought him honor and 
what we are pleased to call filthy lucre. Back 
he comes with a cargo of canvases inspired 
by the canyons of Manhattan and the critics 
are cold to his new work. What is the 
trouble? On the battle-front Nevinson had 
every advantage which the other artists had. 
The entire scene was new to them all. Some 
of us have lived in New York and have loved 
it for years. We have an advantage over 
Nevinson who carried away from our shores 
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but a superficial, although very sharp-cut, im- 
pression of the metropolis. He under-rated 
the power of those who had interpreted New 
York. He surely had not seen the paintings 
by Gleizes and by Stella, he probably did 
not know the water-colors of Marin, nor the 
photographs of Steiglitz or Sheeler. It was 
but natural that Nevinson felt that he would 
win instant recognition in a field in which he 
doubtless felt that his chief competitor 
would be Colin Campbell Cooper. Nevin- 
son’s work, as an interpretation of the life 
of New York, will stand high. It is a re- 
markable achievement when you think of the 
obstacles he has had to overcome, but he 
must go further before he can take his place 
as a great interpreter of the wonder of our 
beloved city. 


PRE De Zayas Gallery opened with a 

show of water-colors by Cézanne which 
illustrate the development of his art. To the 
lovers of Cezanne they appeal because of 
their vitality and beauty. To those who 
have not caught the spirit of his art these 
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drawings are confusing beyond measure. 
The earliest drawings (those of the nudes) 
were made for the purpose of study. They 
are understood relatively easily. The later 
drawings, there is the rub! ‘They are Ce- 
zanne’s notes, notes in his own peculiar short- 
hand, notes which he alone could fully under- 
stand. [They are packed with meaning, 
therefore full of interest. Because Cézanne 
was an artist, because he had an extraordi- 
nary feeling for that which is vital, his short- 
hand notes possess beauty and life. What 
more should we ask for in a work of art? 


HE new Folsom Galleries in West 57th 
treet are attractive. here’ is much 
that is decorative in the tall figure of the new 
manager whom we used to admire in his role 
of a painter of ultra-modern art. The new 


galleries are cheerful and the light falls on 
the paintings so as to bring out all the beauty 
of each one. The first exhibition was work 
by a group of artists of fairly modern tend- 
encies, and of the paintings, the Arthur B. 
Davies is the one I should most like to own. 
The charm of it comes from the mysterious 
nature of Davies’ spirit. Alas, the blight 
of a formula is falling on his art! There are 
in all works of art rhythmic movements of 
line and, in the greatest works of art, of mass. 
These things have been felt from the earliest 
times instinctively. The laws which govern 
them can be worked out. It is very possible 
that Jay Hambidge has discovered many of 
them. Yet, when the artist attempts to ap- 
ply these laws instead of following the work- 
ings of the spirit within him, he is substituting 
a cold intellectual formula for the creative 
breath of life. Hambidge’s theories are 
largely concerned with line. The modern 
mind is thinking in terms of mass. There- 
fore the tendency of Homey s present 
teaching is reactionary. 


The exhibition is a very good show, Du 
Bois, Henri, Gifford “Beal, Lie)’ Hassan 
Hawthorne, Miller, Carrigan, Dearth (a 
very beautiful one which was crowded out 
from the show but which can be seen by ask- 
ing), Crane, Lawson, Granville Smith, Olin- 
sky and Linde. 


The group exhibition at the Folsom Gal- 
leries was followed by one of paintings by 
Clark G. Voorhees whose name is a new one 
in the art world, but whose style of work is 
not new. ‘The best of his work seems to be 
that done in Bermuda, where the romance of 
the landscape has taken him out of his natural 
inclination to paint in a manner which lacks 
accents. His painting is too much like the 
speech of a person who, born deaf, knows — 
nothing of the value of modulation. ‘There 
is an evenness of touch which makes for mo- 
notony. His sense of form is rudimentary. 
This fault is especially noticeable in his paint- 
ing of a yellow farmhouse near Lyme. The 
old farmhouses in that section follow certain 
principles of proportion which they never 
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break. The proportions in Mr. Voorhees’ 
farmhouse outrage those principles. If he 
will look at it closely when he returns to 
Lyme next summer he will find faults of 
drawing which keep his farmhouse from 
being a success. After criticising Mr. Voor- 
hees’ work in this way, it would be unfair 
if I did not give him all the praise which is 
due to his Bermuda paintings, particularly 
that entitled ‘“The Gilbert Courtyard.” 


Bee RE is at the Arlington Galleries an 
exhibition of portraits and landscapes 
by Ernest L. Ipsen, born in Boston, where 
he studied under Vinton, but apparently of 
Danish stock, for he completed his art edu- 
cation at the Royal Academy in Copenhagen. 
If he had not done any work besides his land- 
scapes he would hardly have become an asso- 
siate at the Academy (he is an A. N. A.), 
but fortunately he has a second string to his 
bow, and he uses that second string well. His 
portraits are good. You feel instinctively 
that they are true to life, that they give you 
the character of the sitters without flattery, 
yet never without trying to bring out that 
which is best in each. 


HERE is no artist who has been imi- 

tated more than Blakelock. We have 
come to weary of the conventional imitation. 
Therefore it is with the keenest joy that we 
feel the transcendent beauty of such a Blake- 
lock as the larger landscape by him now on 
exhibition at the Dudensing Galleries. The 
sun, which has just set behind the old oak, 
has illumined the heavens as if the distant 
earth were ablaze. The clouds are as mys- 
terious as the dense smoke which rises from 
a forest fire. The sky between the rifts of 
clouds has infinite depths. Here is a painter 
who glories in the beauty of sunset as Milton 
gloried in the beauty of language. But 
it is not alone the glory of sunset which 
touched Blakelock. There is another paint- 
ing in the room, a low-rising moon, seen be- 
_tween straight trunks of trees, which shows 
another side of Blakelock’s nature. It is as 
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tender as the sunset is brilliant. Only two 
paintings in the gallery do not suffer from 
the presence of these Blakelocks, a very rich 
wood interior by Wyant and a delicate hill- 
side by T'wachtman. 

In the adjoining room are paintings by 
foreign artists. The comparison with our 
native work is in a way forced upon the 
visitor. Wyant, Twachtman, Blakelock hold 
their own beside Sisley and Pissaro and sur- 
pass the other foreign masters. 


T Scott & Fowles there is an exhibi- 
tion of drawings, the work of a group 

Of liglishwartistc mands sluetear that it 
would be most difficult for us to get up an 
exhibition of drawings by any group of 
American artists which would have an equal 
interest. And yet we are constantly hearing 
it said that the English have no art worth 
the having. I wonder what the youngest 
Britishers are doing. Interesting as the show 
is, it is not rich in new men. The bulk of 
the drawings are by men who were winning 
their spurs in the shows of the New England 
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Art Club twenty years ago: Muirhead Bone, 
Augustus John, McEvoy. Others had made 
their name in the days of ‘The Yellow 
Book”: Shannon, Rothenstein, Cameron, 
Sickert. Meninsky, alone of the group, 
shows the influence of what we call the Post- 
Impressionist School. Augustus John once 
burned incense at the shrine of Picasso, but, 
if Scott & Fowles are showing his latest work, 
he has ceased to worship at that shrine. As 
his drawings are undated, it is not easy to 
know just what is the present trend of his 
art. 


Arthur Rackham has been delighting chil- 
dren and grown-ups for years. I do not 
know why it is that I did not take the pleas- 
ure others took in his art. It seemed to me 
too studied, too dependent on his peculiar 
technique. But in the show at Scott & 
Fowles there is a series of water-color draw- 
ings much more free in treatment, which 
suggest the silhouettes in black cut out of 
paper. The figures are in silhouette, but the 
backgrounds are not mere blank paper, for 
he has in them suggested distance through 
subtle differences of tone. ‘There is one se- 
ries which gives incidents from the story of 
Cinderella which has more charm than you 
would suppose would be obtainable by such 
simple means. 


Augustus John has sent some important 
drawings, several heads, some of which are 
portraits, two or three full-length, showing 
his handling of drapery, and a nude or two. 
There will be differences of opinion as to the 
value of John’s paintings and I must confess 
that [ am one who feels that in that side 
of his art there is too little that is not bor- 
rowed from other sources. About his mas- 

tery of line there will be but one feeling, for 
his force is too evident. He is one of the 
world’s strongest draughtsmen and we must 
go to France to find his equal. Rothenstein 
has recently made two drawings of Tagore, 
wonderful interpretations of that marvelous 
‘man. I have posed for Rothenstein and it is 
dificult for me to understand how with his 
methods of drawing he can get the results 
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he does. He does not allow his sitter to 
move at all; there is silence except when 
Rothenstein impatiently reminds you that you 
are out of pose. He has a number of squares 
which he looks through in order to deter- 
mine the exact proportions of your face. All 
such methods suggest mechanism and the re- 
sulting drawing should be hard and mechani- 
cal. Somehow a miracle takes place and the 
drawing becomes an interpretation of char- 
acter such as Rothenstein alone can make. 
Among the other drawings of special inter- 
est in the show (it is hard to choose where 
there is so much that is good) are “The Po- 
lice Station,” by Muirhead Bone, water- 
colors by Edmund Dulac, a large landscape 
in charcoal by Cameron (of which the 
“French Dancers” a very charming bit of 
color will be found reproduced on page 45,) 
and studies of babies by Meninsky. 
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HERE is no lack of modulation in the 

recent paintings by William L. Lathrop 
which were shown through November at the 
Rehn Galleries in West 50th Street. Lath- 
rop is an artist who has been advancing stead- 
ily in his work for many years. ‘There have 
been no sudden spurts in his painting. The 
record of his progress would be dull read- 
ing, for there is in it none of the melodrama 
which marked the career of Massaccio who 
died the greatest painter of his times when 
still in his twenties. To talk of Lathrop and 
his art at all seems almost like sacrilege, for 
his art has the intimacy of home, and it is as 
if we had opened the door on the fond em- 
brace of a husband and wife to whom the 
years had brought nothing but happiness. It 
would be the tactful thing to close the door 
gently and leave them to their joy. The feel- 
ing of Lathrop towards nature is the love 
which no longer flames up in sudden out- 
bursts of passion. It is the love which is not 
less strong because it glows with a steady 
warmth. 


T the Macbeth Galleries is being held 

the annual show of “intimate paint- 
ings.” It is a splendid group. There are 
two lovely Twachtmans, a little Albert 
Ryder, two small paintings by Inness, a Met- 
calf ‘“Winter” with charm which his larger 
canvases lack, an early Murphy, a still-life 
by Carlsen, “Blue, White and Gold” (page 
34), and other paintings for every taste. 


(ISS PECK and Miss Edith Haworth 
are exhibiting at the Kraushaar Gal- 


leries. Of the two, Miss Haworth is the 
more spontaneous. Her color lives and 
glows. It is joyous, rippling sunshine ex- 


pressed with purest reds and yellows. Her 
composition is as interesting as her color. 
She has the gift of painting a subject which 
we would have all passed by and investing 
it with great charm. 


¢ I ‘HERE has just opened at the John Levy 
Galleries an exhibition of landscapes by 
Aston Knight. Mr. Knight is a sort of Dr. 
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Jekyl and Mr. Hyde. He has a very genu- 
ine appreciation for the picturesque. Huis 
paintings from nature show how much he 
feels the beauty of rural life as it appears in 
old France, the loveliness of thatched cottage 
overgrown with roses, the whole placed be- 
side a stream which reflects the wonder of 
it all. Although his appreciation is so keen 
he has yielded to the temptation of painting 
certain scenes over and over again as orders 
came in. Each replica was a little less spon- 
taneous than the preceding, yet each had in 
it the thatched cottage the public loved. 


4 Pe was a private view of mural 
decorations by Willy Pogany for the 
auditorium of People’s House on Monday 
evening, November 22d. ‘The decorations 
are good, very good, yet I regret that the 
symbolism is so involved that a long explana- 
tion is necessary. With the most beautiful 
decorations we have in America, the paint- 
ings by Puvis de Chavannes in the Boston 
Public Library, no explanation is needed. 
Pogany, like other moderners, has endeav- 
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ored to express highly complicated ideas 
which can only be expressed with words, not 
the elemental ideas which can be equally well 
expressed by music, painting or sculpture. 
The decorations fill their spaces well. Mrs. 
Phillip Lewisohn was the good fairy who 
had the inspiration to have Pogany decorate 
the auditorium. 


Be NG the exhibitions which opened 
this week, the most important is that 
at Knoedler’s, for the benefit of Bellevue 
Hospital. In the show there are three Cop- 
leys of more than ordinary interest, a Gains- 
borough of his best period, a superb 
Raeburn, a Washington by Gilbert Stuart of 
the finest quality. If Bode is quoted cor- 
rectly in the catalogue he has made a serious 
mistake in his description of the Rembrandt. 
He speaks of the “Portrait of Titus’ as be- 
ing of a man “aged about forty-five.” The 
portrait is dated 1659, at which date Rem- 
brandt was fifty-three. His son Titus would 
hardly have been ‘about forty-five’ years 
old. 

There is a still-life by Manet which will 
arouse the admiration of all who care for 
craftsmanship, so wonderfully is it done. 
Perhaps of all the paintings the two which 
appealed to me the most were the two Italian 
portraits loaned by Mr. J. Horace Harding. 
Mfc One is a portrait.of a gentleman by 
Francesco Salviati, a piece of design so mag- 
nificent that one can understand Vasari’s 
Menusiasm for the artist. The. other, 
simpler but not less impressive, is the por- 
trait of Giulio Gilardi by Moroni. 

Following the show of Lepere’s wood-cuts, 
the Knoedlers arranged a show of Whistler's 
etchings and dry-points, which is one of the 
most satisfying ever held. 


T the Anderson Galleries there is an ex- 

hibition of portraits and landscapes by 
Richard Ederheimer. His landscapes have 
little quality. His portraits are far more 
interesting. A novice in painting, his 
_ “Daisy” shows remarkable observation and 
craft for a man who has been studying but 
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for a few weeks. Since then he has shown 
ability to reproduce character in a series of 
portraits of men of intellectual force, Wil- 
liam Marion Reedy, Dr. George Jay Smith 
and Felix Wildenstein. 


ANE Pratt Institute Gallery the Brooklyn 
Society of Artists is holding an exhibi- 
tion. It is a sober show and you may think 
a dull one if you go there directly after seeing 
Miss Haworth’s canvases, but wait until your 
eyes get accustomed to the more somber 
tones and you will find it a good show. 
There is a landscape by Benjamin Eggleston 
with a quiet sober beauty, the beauty of 
dried grass and sere autumn leaves. ‘There 
are good landscapes by Debonnet, Ballou, 
Edmond Weill, Mrs. Clara F. Perry, Miss 
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Stevenson, Boylan, Miss Whitney, Leon 
Dabo, Quinlan and Schwanenfluegel. Wal- 


ter Farndon has a fine study of rhododen- 
dron, and Couard an interesting still-life in 
the most approved modern style. Hopf- 
miller, one of the strongest members of the 
society, is losing temporarily his sense of 
form. His work this year is nebulous. 


T was at Gloucester that I first knew 

the work of Frank Duveneck. My 
mother had taken me there because of a 
breakdown after overwork during my fresh- 
man year at Columbia, the School of Archi- 
tecture. My mother was a great admirer of 
Duveneck’s art and we spent much time in 
his studio. “The Florentine Flower Girl,” 
now in the Cincinnati Museum, was there 
and the question was whether she would buy 
the painting. That she would have to send 
for funds if she did was the deciding factor. 
My mother felt it was so important a pur- 
chase that it should not be made without 
consulting my father. I am sure the flower 
girl would have found Brooklyn more con- 
genial than Cincinnati. 

An exhibition of the art of “Frank Du- 
weneck and his Circle’ is being held at 
the Ralston Galleries. It is a retrospective 
view of the work of those Americans who 
studied in Munich in the early seventies. 
There is work by Chase, Rolshoven, Oliver 
Dennet Grover, Courrier, John W. Alexan- 
der, Twachtman, A. G. Reinhart, Otto 
Bacher. Of the better-known members of 
the group only William T. Dannat is not 
represented. It was a period of American 
art when artists painted rather than theo- 
rized about art. They were not conceited, 
for they were careless about preserving their 
canvases. The things were left lying about 
their studios, and if a hole was punched in 
a canvas there were’ no tears shed. That is 
the healthful attitude to take. 

They were painters enamoured of their 
craft. Sargent, in speaking of Duveneck, 
gave the opinion: “After all’s said, Frank 
Duveneck is the greatest talent of the brush 
of this generation.”” That was said in the 
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early nineties. ‘The greatest talent of the 
brush,” that is high praise. Yet brushwork 
is not all there is in art. When my mother 
was considering the purchase of the “Flower 
Girl” I did not urge her to buy it. I felt 
then, as I feel now, the lack in Duveneck’s 
work of that mysterious thing which makes 
Whistler an artist, a lack of that vitality 
which makes Thomas Eakins’ paintings more 
significant, in a way, than those of Whistler. 


HE Arts Guild of American Painters is 

a new name for an old group. Under 
the new name it seems to be doing better 
work. Probably Ennis is the strongest 
member of the ‘Guild.’ He has a rare 
command over his materials and paints rock 
and seasalmosteasp well as-tiomer, shall] 
say? No, that would be too much praise. 
He does paint them, however, better than a 
host of men who have made a reputation for 
their marines. Bela Mayer is another 
strong painter, a lover of mountains and 
heavy decorative clouds. Swope is good, 
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especially in his ‘‘Calm Sea,” which represents 
a group of women folk sitting on the rocks. 
Others who deserve more than this passing 
mention are Costigan, Detwiller, Farndon 
and Starkweather. 


O N Tuesday an exhibition of paintings by 

William L’Engle opened at the Kingore 
Galleries. He has talent but he does not 
quite know what he wants to do with it. He 
has been looking at the work of other men, 
when he should have been communing with 
his own soul. ‘The latest influence which 
seems to have come into his life is that of 
Hawthorne. He has rediscovered Glou- 
cester and the Portugese. He must now re- 
discover himself. When he does he will be 
surprised to find how rich his own person- 
ality is. 


T the Ainslie Galleries is now on view 

an exhibition of portraits by Miss E. 
E. Rockwell. Most of them are in pastel 
and she is very successful, especially in the 
portrayal of children. The portraits by 
F. C. Ashford, also_on view at Ainslie’s, 
are less spontaneous. Relatively they lack 
vitality and simplicity. Guillermo Bolin is 
delightful in his fantastic use of water color. 
Both in subject-matter and in treatment he 
stands quite apart from the conventional 
idea of what a water colorist should be. 


NG of limited size are being 
shown at the Milch Galleries. The 
heroes of the exhibition are much the same 
as at the Macbeth show. Here, too, is a 
little Metcalf, a very beautiful French land- 
scape which might almost be a Corot, so 
sensitive it is. There is a fine Twachtman, 
1 fine Murphy, and then to give a touch of 
ndividuality to the exhibition, a Thomas 
Hakins of the rarest quality. 

The modern element is not missing. 
Chere is a Gloucester landscape by Theresa 
3ernstein, and in another room etchings, 
some of which are in color by William 
Meyrowitz. An etching of an old rabbi 
ombines a strong representation of character 
vith much charm of color. 
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le the Brooklyn Eagle of November 19th 

and 21st there appeared articles by the 
art critic of the Eagle expressing doubts as to 
the authenticity of certain ‘‘Whistlers”’ which 
the critic had seen in two New York galleries. 
The American Art News of November 27th 
reprinted the facts without naming the gal- 
leries at which the ‘‘Whistlers” were found. 
It is unfair not to give the names of the 
galleries, for such a story tends to arouse sus- 
picion of the trade at large. ‘The three 
‘“Whistlers”’ criticised were owned by Morris 
Weston. Two of them were at the Braus 
Galleries, having been consigned to them that 
day by Mr. Weston. 

The Braus Galleries have made the state- 
ment that, when seen by the critic, the pic- 
tures had been in their possession only a few 
hours; that they had not been shown to their 
expert, who was out of town; and that they 
were returned to Mr. Weston the same day. 


Those who wish to exhibit at the Annual Exhibition of the Society of Independent 
Artists, to be held in February at the Waldorf-Astoria, should communicate at once with 


A. S. Baylinson, 1947 Broadway, New York. 


BROOKLYN. 


BRooKLYN Museum, Eastern Parkway. 
Open week days, 9 to 6; Sunday, 2 to 6; 
Thursday evenings, 7.30 to 9.45; pay days, 
Monday and Tuesday, 25 cents. Exhibition 
Brooklyn Society of Etchers. 

PRATT INSTITUTE GALLERY. 
Exhibition of paintings, Brooklyn Society of 
Artists, to December 18th. 


MANHATTAN. 


(Exhibitions are listed in the order in which 
they would be seen by a visitor beginning 
at Washington Square and going north.) 

SALMAGUNDI CLUB, 47 5th Ave. 

Water-colors, illustrations and etchings by 
members, to December 18. 

St. Marx’s HALL, 133 East 10th St. 

Paintings by Stewart Reinhart and Mark 
Tobey. 

NATIONAL ArTs CLusB, 119 East 19th St. 
Exhibition of work by members. 

KeEppeEL’s, 4 East 19th St. 

Exhibition of Modern Prints, to December 31st. 

ARLINGTON GALLERIES, 274 Madison Ave. 
Paintings by E. L. Ipsen, to December 11th. 

MacsBeTH GALLERY, 450 5th Ave. 

Exhibition of “Intimate Paintings.” 

Pusiic LipraAry, 5th Ave. and 42d St. 
Collection of Paintings. Exhibition of Recent 
Additions to the Print Collection. 

CENTURY ASSOCIATION, 7 West 43d St. 
Exhibition of paintings loaned by Duncan 
Phillips (fer members and their guests only). 

SoclETY OF AMERICAN FAkirs, 11 East 44th St. 
Small Paintings by members, to December 
18th, 1 to 6 P. M. 

DUDENSING GALLERIES, 45 West 44th St. 
Special International Exhibition, to Decem- 
ber 11th. 

DE ZAYAS GALLERY, 549 5th Ave. 

Drawings by Cezanne. 

Montross GALLERY, 550 5th Ave. 

Works by Vincent Van Gogh, through Decem- 
ber. Admission 25 cents. Water Colors by 
living Americans. 

KNOEDLER’S, 556 5th Ave. 

Loan Exhibition of “Old Masters” for the 
benefit of Bellevue Hospital, to December 
18th. Admission $1. Etchings and Dry-points 
by Whistler. 

JOHN Levy GALLERIES, 559 5th Ave. 
Landscapes by Aston Knight, to December 
11th. Modern French Paintings. 

SoclIETE ANONYME, 19 East 47th St. 

Group of modern paintings, to December 
15th. Admission 25 cents. 

DANIEL GALLERY, 2 West 47th St. 
Arrangements of American Landscape Forms 
by Charles Demuth. 

TOUCHSTONE GALLERY, 11 West 47th St. 
Paintings by G. C. Henshaw, to December 
11th. Paintings by Miss Ferral and Bernard 
Gussow, from December 14th to 25th. 

RALSTON GALLERIES, 12 East 48th St. 

Paintings by Frank Duveneck and his friends. 

Scotr & Fow tes, 590 5th Ave. 

English Drawings, to December 15th. 

ARDEN GALLERY, 599 5th Ave. 

Christmas Exhibition and Sale. 

MUSEUM OF FRENCH ArT, 599 5th Ave. 
Contemporary French Paintings. 

FERARGIL GALLERIES, 607 5th Ave. 

Paintings by J. Alden Weir and Frank Du- 
veneck, to December 31st. 


Bascock GALLERIES, 19 East 49th St. 
Guild of American Painters, to December 
11th. 


FERARGIL Srupio, 24 East 49th St. 
Thirty Pastels by Arthur B. Davies. 


KENNEDY GALLERY, 613 5th Ave. 
Etchings by Louis Orr and Troy Kinney. 


AINSLIE GALLERY, 615 5th Ave. 
Paintings by George Inness, Wyant, Martin, 
etc. Portraits by Miss E. E. Rockwell. Water 
Colors by Guillermo Bolin, to December 13th. 
Paintings by F. C. Ashford and Sculpture by 
J. M. Kratina, to December 15th. 


REHN GALLERY, 6 West 50th St. 
Paintings by W. L. Lathrop. 


WILDENSTEIN GALLERIES, 647 5th Ave. 
The Arizona Desert, Paintings by Francis 
McComas, to December 14th. 


BourGeois GALLERY, 668 5th Ave. 
Paintings by C. R. W. Nevinson. 


KINGORE GALLERIES, 668 5th Ave. 
Paintings by William L’Engle, to December 
11th. Paintings by Roerich, from December 
18th. 


KRAUSHAAR GALLERIES, 680 5th Ave. 

Paintings by Julia E. Peck and Edith Ha- 
warth, to December 18th. 

EuRICH GALLERIES, 707 5th Ave. 
Portrait Drawings by Frederic Theodore 
Weber, to December 20. 

HarLtow GALLERIES, 712 5th Ave. 
Old Sporting Prints. 

DURAND-RUEL GALLERY, 12 East 57th St. 
Works by Mary Cassatt. 

Fotsom GALLERIES, 104 West 57th St. 

Sculpture by John Storrs. 

MitcH GALLERIES, 108 West 57th St. 

Annual Exhibition of Paintings of Limited 

Size. Etchings by William Meyrowitz. 
POWELL GALLERY, 117 West 57th St. 

Works by a group of painters. 

MussMANn GALLERY, 144 West 57th St. 
Etchings by H. B. Swope, to December 15th. 

HANFSTAENGL GALLERIES, 153 West 57th St. 
Etchings by Kasimir. 

ArT STUDENTS’ LEAGUE, 215 West 57th St. 

Early work by Max Weber, to December 8th. 

ANDERSON GALLERIES, 489 Park Ave. 

Paintings by Richard Ederheimer. 

Hote, Majestic, Central Park West & 72d St. 
Paintings of American Historical Subjects. 
HisroricaAL Society, 170 Central Park West. 
Important collection of Paintings by the old 
masters (open to the public, except during 

the month of August). 

Museum oF NatTurAL History, Columbus Ave. 
and 77th St. 

Permanent collection of works of art. Open 
weekdays, 10 to 5; Sundays, 1 to 5. 

METROPOLITAN Museum, Central Park at East 

82d St. 
Open daily from 10 A. M. to 5 P. M.; Satur- 
day, until 10 P. M. Sundays, 10 A. M. to 5 
P. M. Admission, Monday and Friday, 25 
cents; free other days. 

Hispanic Society, Broadway and 156th St. 
Important collection of Spanish works of art, 
including paintings by El Greco, Velasquez 
and Goya. 


MONTCLAIR, N. J. 
ArT MUSEUM. 
Loan exhibition of American Paintings, to 
December 19th. 
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N most civilized nations the art trade is one of the last to suffer when there is a 
depression in the business world. ‘There was an interest in art among the war- 
ring European nations during the entire war, and now that the war is over there 
is a renaissance of art. We Americans do not, as a people, give art the importance 
which other peoples give it. We do not consider it so essential to life as did 

the nations of antiquity. 

Why? 

The reason is that our grandparents were so engrossed with clearing away the forest 
that they had no time for art. Yet our grandparents had an instinct for beauty far beyond 
that which we have today. Their homes were suited to the soil as ours are not. ‘They 
would not have chosen a French architect to design Harvard as was done in the case of the 
buildings for the University of California. Each of the thirteen original Commonwealths 
had a style of its own. Each style was suited to the particular local landscape. We had a 
feeling for beauty widespread, democratic. During the middle of the Nineteenth Century 
the feeling for beauty on the part of the American people died. 


Henry James, in some of his novels, and in ‘William Wetmore Story and His 
Friends,” has pictured to us the aristocratic American of the latter part of the Nineteenth 
Century, his instinctive feeling for beauty gone, conscientiously striving to gain an apprecia- 
tion of art in Europe. ‘There is something touching, almost pathetic, in the hunger which 
those first pioneers felt for the culture of Italy and France. The immediate harvest was 
scant. Jarves, Hillard, Norton, Stillman were among the pioneers. Then came the multi- 
millionaire who accepted the standards set by the pioneers and their successors, and art be- 
came the concern largely of the very rich. 


In France it is not only the multi-millionaire who buys. All ranks of society are pur- 
chasers. Few are the dealers who do not cater to the trade of the man of small income. It 
is from such men that a large portion of the trade comes when there is a crisis in the business 
world. If we are to have a healthy art trade there must be a love for art permeating all 
ranks of society. 


Other civilized nations love art as we do not. We have established tariff walls against 
works of art coming into America. Other nations so value their great works of art that it is 
the greatest hardship to let them leave the country, even in exchange for what we call the 
necessities of life. They appreciate that art is a necessity almost as bread and meat. 


We are indebted to the Kleinberger Galleries for our frontispiece “Madonna and 
Child,” attributed by Oswald Siren to the Florentine painter Gherardo Starnina. 
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EDGAR DEGAS, PAINTER 


BY. Vie 


HERE is nothing in life more beautiful 
than the reverence youth pays to age 
when the student recognizes the great- 

ness of his master. At the funeral of Albert 
P. Ryder there was no pomp nor ceremony. 
The Academy, the Museum officials were 
noticeably absent. Charles de Kay was there, 
Arthur Davies, Kenneth Hayes Miller, a few 
close friends and a group of young men, his 
disciples, some of whom had never known 
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him in the flesh, who had come to pay a last 
tribute to their master. 

For several years after I reached Paris as 
a young man I painted to please one man, a 
man I had never seen, a man whom I never 
expected to see, nor did I suppose he would 
ever see my work. Yet I never finished a 
sketch that I did not wonder if it would please 
him. That man was Edgar Degas. One 
foggy day I had been painting in the Parc 
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Monceau, the lake, two ducks swimming 


across the reflections of two straight tall tree- 


trunks. [he composition vaguely reminded 
me of the wonderful Degas in my cousin’s 
home in the Avenue de Villiers—the jockeys 
exercising their horses and the vertical flag- 
pole which cut the picture in two. I felt that 
Degas would have liked my subject and I 
hastened to show it to my cousin to see if he 
would recognize in it any relationship to 
Degas. My cousin grunted and: then said: 
 Uxcuse mem blamiltonssbutereallyetmcantc 
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stand the smell of fresh paint about the 
house.” 


We are about to have an opportunity for 
seeing the work of Degas such as we have 
never had in America. ‘The collection of 
Jacques Seligmann is to be sold at auction by 
the American Art Association on the evening 
of January 27th. It will be placed on free 
public view Saturday, January 22nd. 


Jacques Seligmann, who gave me my first 
lessons in connoisseurship, formed the collec- 
tion with the intention of placing it in a gal- 
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lery in connection with his country home. But 
building materials are scarce in France and 
labor is high so that Mr. Seligmann found the 
cost almost prohibitive. ‘Therefore he re- 
nounced his project and the seventy-one paint- 
ings, pastels and drawings which he bought 
at the sale of the Degas studios are now to be 
dispersed. 

Degas is one of the few painters who has 
deliberately left canvases without giving to 
all portions an equal finish. During the last 
forty years of his life he sold canvases which 
the layman would consider unfinished. He 
had seized, as no one else could, the essentials 
of his subject. Portions of the canvas would 
be fully realized, others barely blocked in. 


Everything essential to the full expression of 
the idea of the painting would be carefully 
executed. Whatever was unnecessary would 
be left in the rough. Rodin, in his sculpture, 
adopted the same method. With Degas, as 
with Rodin, it was intentional. 

The Place de la Concorde is one of the 
most famous of the pictures by Degas. It 
is one which is so well known that I can 
refer to it as typical of his work. Look- 
ing across the square are distant build- 
ings with the familiar balustrade and the 
statues of the Place de la Concorde. Across 
this background figures are moving in the 
immediate foreground. Portions of the 
figures pass out of the frame, which cuts off 
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relentlessly their arms or feet. It sounds 
like a restless composition, like one which 
you would get from taking a snapshot of the 
square. It is one of the most restful paint- 
ings I know. That is because of its abso- 
lutely perfect balance. The School of 
Athens is the type of classical composition of 
the time of the Renaissance. In it Raphael 
has put all the sense of order which makes 
the Italian Renaissance the wonderful move- 
ment that it was. The composition of The 
School of Athens satisfies. There is not a 
form we would change. From Raphael’s 
fresco to the Place de la Concorde there is an 
apparent gulf. The one looks at first sight as 
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if it might have been a snapshot; the other 
is a formal composition, every line of which 
is the result of much study. There is no real 
gulf. Degas accomplished with the figure in 
motion what Raphael could only do with the 
figure in repose. He was able to produce 
combinations of forms which play into one 
another with such rhythmic beauty that they 
satisfy as completely as do the static forms 
of The School of Athens. There is not a 
line we would shift from its position if we 
could. That is why we get from Degas such 
a feeling of absolute repose, a feeling which 
in a way seems almost religious in its 
fulness. 
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A GREAT CONDUCTOR 


By DANIEL GREGORY MASON 


orchestral conductor? In what way 

and in what degree does he contribute 
to the effect of the music? Is he, as some 
purists hold, a mere link in transmission, a 
passive medium between us and the com- 
poser? Or is he, as others think, one who 
re-creates what the composer has created, by 
an artistic activity no less subtle, delicate, and 
indispensable? Or is he, finally, according 
to the third and highly popular view of the 
‘“brima-donna conductor,’ a virtuoso per- 
former in his own right, one for whom the 
composition is no more than the tight rope 
on which he dances, the dead letter which 
may be galvanized into life, or, as it is called, 
“interpreted” in any one of half a dozen 
ways, of which no one can be authoritative, 
but the preference is usually given to what is 
called the most ‘‘original”? Such questions 
as these, academic as they may be when dis- 
cussed in drawing-rooms for the sake of 
discussion, become highly practical and press- 
ing when a conductor, coming to New York 
with a body of musicians as yet hardly equal, 
despite its remarkable improvement within a 
year, to two of our resident orchestras, suc- 
ceeds, as Mr. Ossip Gabrilowitsch did on the 
evening of December 8th, not only in dis- 
pelling that pall of boredom which usually 
envelopes our audiences nowadays—inevit- 
able if unconscious response to the mechani- 
zation and routine mediocrity of most of our 
home-made orchestral music—but roused his 
hearers to such intent and enthusiastic de- 
light that they listened to Brahms’s First 
Symphony in a silence almost breathless—the 
silence that means even more than the 
repeated recalls and “Bravos” at the end. 
What was this magic, and why does it so 
seldom visit our auditoriums? It is all very 
well to say ‘Personal magnetism,” which 
indeed Mr. Gabrilowitsch has in a measure 
equalled by only one other conductor in this 


ee what is the function of the 


country,—but that explains nothing. Music 
is not an exact science and can never be de- 
scribed in quantitative terms; hence all dis- 
cussion about it suffers from an inexpugnable 
vagueness and inconclusiveness, and ends too 
often in resort to the old tag of “De gustibus 
non disputandum;”’ nevertheless we can get a 
little nearer the mark than “personal mag- 
netism.” 

First of all, it is evident that the passive 
medium theory is quite in error. If all we 
demanded of a conductor was to play loud 
when the score says loud, and soft (more or 
less) when it says soft, and the like, some of 
our conductors, successful enough with com- 
posers like Wagner and Tschaikowsky, who 
depend largely on massive climaxes and 
richly sensuous sonorities, would not fail so 
lamentably as they do with that other class, 
of whom Mozart may be taken as the 
supreme type, who demand clarity, eloquence, 
and persuasive beauty in the delivery of each 
phrase and in the modelling of the piece as 
a whole. ‘The truth is, then, that the greater 
the music the less can the conductor depend 
on sensationalism or on the luscious tone- 
color of a fine orchestra, the more is he re- 
quired to conform to our second definition, 
and to re-create, as we said, what the com- 
poser has created, by an artistic activity no 
less subtle and delicate. 

Now, because such artistic power is rare 
even among well-known conductors, and also 
because response to it is confined to a sensi- 
tive group in the public which, however 
numerous in a city like New York, must still 
remain a minority in comparison with the 
thousands who respond to sensationalism and 
luxury, our whole musical life has been 
organized on the sensationalism-luxury basis, 
our criticism is permeated with it, and we 
have come to look upon emotional and 
spiritual. eloquence as abnormal, almost un- 
desirable. We are like the tailless foxes in 
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the proverb, who despised tails. We try to 
solace ourselves for the perfunctory and 
uninspiring performances of the classics 
given by our two best-known orchestras by 
luxuriating in their ministration to the ear; 
and indeed they are splendid instruments: 
the Philharmonic has always been one of our 
best orchestras, and it may be doubted 
whether the wood-wind section of the New 
York Symphony is equalled by any other in 
the country. The speech may be empty, but 
the voice is sweet. 

The brief career of the National Sym- 
phony Orchestra in New York is from this 
point of view most instructive. ‘This began 
as a rather crude group of players, weak in 
the strings and coarse in the brass, but it was 
conducted by Mr. Bodanzky, whose love and 
understanding of the classics made his read- 
ings always interesting and often eloquent. 
What happened? Of course many of the 
critics talked insistently of the tonal limita- 
tions, and wanted to know why we needed 
another orchestra, whether there were not 
enough concerts already, and so on. Even 
today, when the quality of the players shows 
surprising improvement, the echoes of such 
criticism still reverberate. But those who 
love the soul of music better than its body 
quickly recognized that here was something 
appealing and persuasive, something that let 
a breath of fresh air into the stuffy atmos- 
phere of our musical world, and rejoiced in 
such occasions as Mr. Bodanzky’s perform- 
ances of Elgar’s First Symphony and Vincent 
d’Indy’s “Jour d’Eté.”” The National Sym- 
phony Orchestra has been a yeast that has 
already leavened the lump of orchestral 
music in New York. 

And so, to return to Mr. Gabrilowitsch, 
when he brought to us the other night his 
Detroit Symphony Orchestra, which, like the 
National, has improved surprisingly in a 
year, we were prepared for and little sur- 
prised by the comments of the sensationalism- 
luxury group. It may be that the oboe was 
a bit thin in the upper register, that the heavy 
brass was not always so mellifluous as the 


horns (said to have been taken over in a 
body from the Boston Symphony Orchestra). 
What does it all matter? When, starving in 
the wilderness of this world for the sus- 
tenance of thought and feeling, you suddenly 
hear human, sympathetic, intelligible speech, 
you do not criticise the voice which utters it. 
When the other night Mr. Gabrilowitsch 
gave us the Brahms Symphony with a justice 
of rhythmic, dynamic and tonal shading that 
fitted it like a glove, or rather like its own 
skin; when he set it on its feet, solidly and 
simply, in the splendid symmetry of its pro- 
portions, in its fine restraint and balance; 
when he made us hold our breath with its 
mystery, thrill with its nobility, melt with its 
poetry and tenderness—when he thus gave us 
the soul of this great, manly music of 
Brahms, we quite forgot about its body; we 
snapped our fingers at sonorities; we simply 
listened spellbound to the beauty of that 
utterance. It was Brahms himself, the whole 
of Brahms (how grotesque it made that myth 
of his “dryness” seem!), and nothing but 
Brahms. 

‘Nothing but Brahms”: therewith by im- 
plication we discard our third definition of 
the conductor’s function, which makes of his 
“interpretation” something personal, pecu- 
liar to himself, and in the last analysis arti- 
ficial. Matthew Arnold speaks somewhere of 
the use of certain lines from great poets as 
touchstones for the detection of the presence 
or absence of the poetic quality in the work 
of others. In similar fashion the self- 
effacement, the perfect transparency, the loy- 
alty of an artist like Gabrilowitsch to his 
composer must reveal by comparison a some- 
thing inferior and essentially inartistic in 
those conductors who try to color all they do 
with their own personality, who are always 
searching out “interpretations” instead of 
letting a work speak for itself. Even so 
great a conductor as Mr. Stokowski cannot, 
one fears, always be exonerated from this 
intrusion of personality where it does not be- 
long, a tendency which in such a man as 
Nikisch becomes positively diseased. In techs, 
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nical skill Mr. Stokowski probably excels Mr. 
Gabrilowitsch, who sometimes over-gesticu- 
lates; but Mr. Stokowski frequently verges 
perilously close to the exotic, the precious, 
the exaggerated, while one element of Mr. 
Gabrilowitsch’s irresistible appeal is his com- 
plete candor and simplicity. Few if any other 
of our conductors, indeed, meet the demands 
as he does of the second of our definitions, 
while remaining so free from the limitations 
and the excesses suggested by the first and 
third. He is at the pole from the time- 
beaters, and while his regard for tone-quality 
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as a means is evidenced by the remarkable 
gain in all his choirs since a year ago, he 
never makes luxury for the ear an end in 
itself. On the other hand, his’ remarkable 
plasticity of rhythm, his unfailing sense for 
the right adjustment of dynamics, in‘’a word, 
his intuitive ‘“‘musicalness,” are never marred 
by the obtrusion of eccentricities or the ex- 
ploitation of personality, but are dedicated to 
the realization of the composer’s expression 
with the devotion of the true artist. In short, 
Ossip Gabrilowitsch may be ranked as a great 
conductor. A 
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AN EARLY JAPANESE ILLUSTRATED BOOK 


HE earliest of Japanese book illustra- 
tions are Chinese in inspiration. Such 
are the wood cuts of the Butsu-y-wo- 

kio (the Ten Kings of Hell) published in 
1582, the earliest known Japanese book with 
illustrations. The first illustrated book which 
pictured Japanese life is probably the Ise 
Monogatori published in 1598 (Von Seidlitz 
gives its date as 1608) witha reprint in 1610. 
The illustrations have been attributed to 
Koyetsu and to Sanroku. ‘They are not 
strikingly individual in feeling but reflect the 
spirit of the age so that it is of but little 
moment who actually made the designs. 

The edition of 1598 is one of the most 
beautiful of all illustrated books. The paper 
is a rough hand-made paper of many colors 
very close to the colors of the paper upon 
which Meryon printed the earliest prints of 
his etchings. There are pages almost white, 
others gray, others pink, but the most beauti- 
ful is perhaps the pale green which is almost 
the precise shade which Meryon used. The 
blocks and the printing, as the illustration 
shows, are the rough handicraft of men who 
despised neatness of execution. At that time 


artists were satisfied if they expressed an idea 
clearly, if they gave it life, force, character. 
A mind which delighted in delicacy of execu- 
tion, in craft for its own sake, would have 
been most antipathetic to them. 

We are beginning to appreciate that there 
is more art in the force of the primitives than 
in the polished inanities of a generation which 
has nothing to say. Some of us appreciate 
how killing to all art sense is the desire for 
technical perfection. ‘The average picture- 
buyer still prefers the machine-made frame 
with tight corners to the more lovely hand- 
carved frame in which the corners are less 
mechanically perfect. Such picture-buyers 
will not find the illustrations of Ise Monoga- 
fori interesting. They will be annoyed at 
the technical defects. That is because they 
still enjoy art through the intellect not 
through intuition. They have not yet learned 
that art should appeal to a man’s heart. 


[The illustrations for this series of articles on 
Japanese prints are taken from examples in the 
Field-Laurent collection. In each case, unless 
otherwise stated, they are from the earliest known 
printing.—EDITor. | 
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LAST GLIMPSES OF RODIN 


By Mme. Marc DEBROL 


E is unforgetable. When you have 
H seen him once, only once, you cannot 
forget him. His personality was so 
strong, so radiant, so overwhelming, almost 
crushing, and one was at his approach feel- 
ing Life ... the fluid of Life, the vibration 
of Life: . But why say 22 = he was2) One 
hesitates to use the past tense when one talks 
about Rodin. One must continue to say: 
‘he is,’ because his character, his work, his 
being are of those which never die, which 
always stay with us, which participate more 
or less of what we call Immortality or the 
Infinite. And, for that reason, the days when 
you met him remain in your memory as 
sunny days of a special quality of illumina- 
tion . . . bright spots of receptive joy and 
enriching contact. 

At the Hotel Biron, one afternoon in 1914, 
the ‘‘master” is working. One has to go to 
him in his studio. One mounts the marble 
steps of the aristocratic staircase of the 
XVIIIth century. In the entrance hall, in 
the vestibule, in every place that the eye can 
repose, -are) Statues, fragments, sumarples: 
stones, reliefs, bronzes. It is the “palace’’ of 
sculpture. Antiques, torsos, unfinished pro- 
files, broken heads, “debris” gathered, kept, 
loved, adored because they have in them a 
little “‘grain” of beauty as the rude stone can 
contain a pebble of gold. Everything is in 
Silence and Immobility . . . an atmosphere 
of pagan prayer . . . of religious humanity 

. in which it is good and easy to work, 
and, in his plain clothes of an artisan, the 
master works. He creates, he makes flesh 
and muscles and skin, and of the marble and 
of the clay he extracts life, passionate life 
with all the flux of suffering, all the cry of 


love.> Eletoives the truth on existences a0 
he animates he realizes. His long 
beard flows on his large chest. His short 


heavy powerful hands play with the “‘ele- 
ments,”’ transform them into real, fleshy, cor- 


poreal beings. ‘‘He works as a god of the 
river’ Bernard Shaw said. I would say 
rather as a god of creation and he is happy, 
he is young, he is playful. He shows you 
his “‘petites choses” lately done. He asks 
you your opinion, is happy if you like them. 
He does not talk very much but what he says 
is beautifully said. Hespeaksasa poet... . 
with strong images and harmonious words. 
He speaks as he writes, as he models, as he 
draws .. . he-expresses himSeliaeaeeee 
expresses himself with his vivid sense of 
Beauty. This Beauty for him is Life. 

Sunday morning in the spring of 1915 at 
Meudon. In the long alley bordered by the 
double line of short trees and mauve iris. 
Rodin is taking a walk . . . with the humble, 
devoted-hearted woman who was his ever 
faithful companion in those last days. It is 
sad. The sky is grey... the shadows are pale 

. and at Paris, that time ... there is some 
very small and silly quarrel about the Victor 
Hugo monument, not yet delivered. Rodin 
is sad. He says it simply: “I have suffered 
a great deal. So many things, so many 
people have stood against me. Men leave 
you to fight alone . . . they never help you 

. never give you chances when you are 

young, when you have ‘the flame.’ One 
does not know how much an artist has to 
endure, to bear, to struggle, and Beauty 
passes . . . and you have to seizeimerae 
to grab her, to grasp her . . . and soon she 
is past and you stay with your unsatisfied 
desire of the . oh, Lifeiainas 
howgeey sm lslove: youn = ee 

It was a morning of Spring. A grey 
morning of sad spring with pale shadows 
and mauve iris in'bloom. ... ean 
I was thinking of the pain of dying. ‘‘Seig- 
neur, vous m’avez fait puissant et solitaire. 
Laissez moi m’en dormir du sommeil de la 
terre, 


Then, two years later . . . in the garden 
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near the abandoned studio where the 

last work is unfinished, by an afternoon of 
tired sun of finishing September. Sur- 
rounded by his always devoted few friends, 
Rodin is in a big iron chair a large 
brimmed hat covered his head a little 
refined and spiritualized by illness . . . his 
hands, his powerful hands are a trifle trem- 
bling and showing the network of the veins 
but the smile, the glorious smile of 
happiness is still there the sun is good 
. life is beautiful. Rodin does not speak 

he does not speak but he smiles. He 

looks around him to his devoted 
friends who surround him, to his garden 
where lies the tired sun of the close of Sep- 
tember, to his studio now abandoned, where 
a marble group stayed inachieved . . . he 
looks at the blue fog of Paris la-bas 


and on Life and on the years which 
have passed by and where he put so much 
effort . . . and suddenly he stands up 
takes off his hat as if saluting some- 
thing he has seen only himself has 
Scot and sweetly lovingly ; 
kissed the ungloved hand of the young 


woman sitting near him BO lien eihes 
Life how I loved you!” 
Then a few months later in winter. 


The trees of the avenue are without green 

and the leaves of the iris are asleep in 
the frozen ground. In the little house, on 
his death-bed Rodin lays. He is immense, 
he looks immense and one thinks of 


the words of Catherine de Medici before the 
body of Guise, “Il est encore plus grand 
mort que vivant.”’ 


MEUDON 
V9-s1¢7 


RODINTON HLS DEATH Ss ED 
From a Lithograph by John Storrs 
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The master is there immobile 
under the crude, white, sincere light of day. 
No shutters closed, no candles burning, no 
artificial mourning, a wrap of white wool in 
stiff folds over the stiff body the long 
white hair flowing into the long white flowing 
beard . . . the strong powerful hands which 
have worked so much resting . . ivory 
white as a white bird which has finished his 
flight, white flowers and around 
the studio, the wonderful bric-a-brac of mas- 
terpieces the miscellaneous treasure of 
the collectioneur—of the artist, all that, sur- 
rounding the last repose of the Master . 
who has made that beauty, who has bought 
her, who has desired her, who has lived with 
her, for her, by her, Phe hody ofithesdead 
sculptor seems to be his last work. His rest 
is like an ultimate sitting for the last creation 

a definitive, plastic, realisation . . . of 


himself the day gone out, the work 
finished. 

The work finished? No. The work con- 
tinues he continues to radiate forces, 


and beauty and ideal. The work lives and 
will continue to live. The artistic treasure 
of a man like Rodin cannot have heirs. It is 
not like a lit candle which a genius receives 
and holds, then hands to a successor. Michael 
Angelo had copyists, he had no descendents. 
Rodin has plagiarists, he cannot have 
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disciples. Such an inspiration, such a method 
resides in one man. When that man disap- 
pears his light remains on the world, but it 
cannot be incarnated again. After the fu- 
neral of Rodin some of the younger artists 
seeming to be relieved by the disappearance 
of the inimitable Master, were ready to pro- 
claim themselves his successors. ‘Le roi est 
mort, Vive le Roi!” No, in such a kingdom 
as the one of Art Rodin was alone in his 
dynasty. His throne must stay vacant. 
Rodin was the complete expression, the per- 
fect expression of a finishing era. As the 
snow-crowned, formidable Shasta dominates 
colossal and alone the plains of the North- 
west, Rodin stands, unique, complete, com- 

plex, on the closing of the last centuries . 
but we must not try to build another 
summit of the same shape. That would look 
like an ant-hill or as the pyramids which are 
... graves ... for kings > eebutvernseee 
for dead kings. 
Rodin has made men marching. He knew 
Now we must too march for- 

ward . . . and always forwards 
After all Rodinreae like Michael An- 
gelo like Phidias these are the 
luminous signs which light the paths of human 
progress. We have to goon . to go on 
. towards the horizon ever—devant nous. 


THE ART OF JOHN STORRS 
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’ YWO exhibitions were open during the 


holiday season almost within a stone’s 

throw of each other which showed two 
opposing tendencies. They were as the oil 
and the vinegar of a salad, each the comple- 
ment of the other, each the reaction from the 
other. I enjoy the life of civilized man, the 
culture, the traditions of centuries, but when 
I have had my fill of culture I find nothing 
more relaxing and, in a way, more stimulat- 


Ee pir: R 


ing than to spend a few months in the back 
woods of Maine. 

In the exhibition of Roerich we had the 
relaxation and, in a way, the stimulus of 
the backwoods, not of Maine, but of Russia, 
of Finland. In the art of John Storrs we 
had the culture, the tradition of centuries of 
Mediterranean civilization. John Storrs is 
by temperament a Latin, a Greek not a 
Northerner. His art is no less sane than 
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that of Roerich, but his is the sanity of the 
Mediterranean races. He does not use local 
color. He is not American, he is a 
cosmopolitan. Roerich is steeped in the 
local color peculiar to Russia. Art does not 
need to have local color, but without it, there 
is danger that art will become cold as is the 
sculpture of Flaxman, and, in our day, as the 
work of Paul Manship. Manship is an 
eclectic, an artist with a fine sense for beauty 
of line. He is wholly lacking in apprecia- 
tion of that more subtle beauty, beauty of the 
relationship between masses. He sees in 
terms of line and a sculptor should see in 
terms of mass. I insist on this because it is 
a national characteristic. We as artists do 
not properly appreciate depth. We see as if 
everything were upon one plane. John 
Storrs is an American by birth and it was im- 
possible that he should wholly escape this 
defect in our feeling for form. His sculp- 
ture is far more sculptural than that of Man- 
ship, but one feels it should be still more 
sculptural, that it should show a yet stronger 
perception of mass. 

It is in the perception of mass that the 
classicists have ever excelled, the romanticists 
in the perception of color. The Mediter- 
ranean artists have above all been masters of 
form, of mass. From the earliest Egyptian 
times that has been characteristic of them. 


The danger of classicism is that the artist 
drop into a formula and that his work become 
cold. ‘The danger of romanticism is that it 
become so individualistic that it is no longer 
comprehensible. I feel that John Storrs has 
avoided the danger which he had to fear as a 
classicist. His work is not cold. Some of it 
is not yet sufficiently personal and I do not 
feel it adequately expresses the man. The 
romanticist attains self-expression far more 
rapidly than the classicist. The classicist has 
to take up old forms and to give them new 
life. 

Storrs is not yet entirely John Storrs. 
There are traces of an old academic training. 
It is coated over with a solid layer of mod- 
ernism and one feels instinctively that the 
traces of academic training do not at all rep- 
resent John Storrs. The modernistic super- 
structive is far closer to the man, yet even 
that is not the whole man. The fact that in 
his latest work one divines his personality far 
more than in that of a few years back gives 
much promise for his future success. In a 
criticism which I wrote for the Brooklyn 
Eagle, in speaking of the work of John 
Storrs, liisaid: ~“His wood-cuts are even 
more beautiful than his sculpture.” In order 


that no one should misunderstand me, I shall 
now add that his sculpture shows far more 
promise than his wood-cuts. 


TW OW OUOIDEsc U bSHBY JOHN STORRS 
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THE ART OF NICOLAS ROERICH 
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HERE has been great diversity of 

opinion about the art of Roerich, now 

being shown at the Kingore Gallery. 
Many do not seem to understand the work of 
the Russian painter because it does not fit into 
any of the pigeonholes which we use to 
classify art. The great Russian connoisseur 
Benois has written several times on Roerich. 
At first he was hostile to his work because it 
seemed too primitive, too Russian, but later, 
he came to appreciate its savage beauty. In 
1916 Benois wrote: ‘“True, Roerich’s mind 
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and taste are still Varengian, he loves and 
understands best that land which was con- 
quered and loved by his ancestors; its very 
austerity gave them health and poured power 
into their veins. A serene tenderness kindles 
in Roerich’s heart for their firesides where a 
whole file of his forefathers nursed the men, 
the girls, the mothers of their clan. But, at 
the same time, Roerich has learned from the 
voices singing in his soul to love and to under- 
stand humanity in general. He wants to see 
guests coming from overseas, he wants to see 
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their lands and all the world in its boundless- 
ness and complexity. He will always gather 
his health and strength from the soil of his 
own kindred Novgorod which is saturated 
with iron, but will dedicate that strength not 
to narrow nationalism, but to humanism in 
the broadest sense. ‘At this present hour 
when peoples are possessed by the devils of 
enmity and untruth, Roerich withdraws into 
his desert—as I withdraw into my temples— 
to create prayers to the Lord of peace and 
beauty.” 


Here is a letter to Roerich from Tagore 
which we are permitted to publish: 


“Your pictures which I saw in your room 
and some reproductions of your pictures 
which appeared in some art journal pro- 
foundly moved me. They made me realize 


one thing which is obvious and yet which one 
needs to discover for oneself, over and over 
again; it is that truth is infinite. When I 
tried to find words to describe to myself what 
were the ideas which your pictures suggested, 
I failed. It was because the language of 
words can only express a particular aspect of 
truth, and the language of pictures finds its 
domain in truth where words have no access. 
Each art achieves its perfection where it 
opens for our mind the special gate whose key 
is in its exclusive possession. When a picture 
is great we should not be able to say what it 
is, and yet we should see it and know. It is 
the same with music. When one art can fully 
be expressed by another, then it is a failure. 
Your pictures are distinct and yet are not 
definable by words,—your art is jealous of 
its independence because it is great.” 


Wiel, CATE OM Wale SO In 


THE ARTs, AREY ONE 


By Ropert J. COLE 


HATEVER we may think of Dr. 
WV Einstein’s new theories, they have 
done some good in recalling to our 
forgetful minds the fact that there is such 


a thing as a universe. And we may very 
well meditate upon our own relation to it all. 


For each human being, the universe begins 
in personal consciousness. It is only so great 
and so diverse as he can realize—that is, 
make real to himself. His knowledge of the 
exterior comes to him first through his 
senses—knowledge of form, color, motion 
and other facts relating to every phase of 
existence. But the value of that knowledge 
depends upon its arrangement or organiza- 
tion. There is no real happiness, no growth 
or progress toward any goal in an inner life 
of thought and emotion which is a confused 
riot of details. There must be some kind of 
order. 


The-usevor art in the litevotmaneisetic 
consciousness it brings to his innermost self 
of the order of the universe. All the arts 
are the expression of the one impulse—to 
create and recreate the universe in the indi- 
vidual experience. 


This may sound vague, but it is not mere 
phrase-making. Take one of the funda- 
mental laws—proportion, the relation of 
parts to the whole. The painter of a land- 
scape, the architect of a church, the composer 
of a symphony—each works out in his own 
medium and brings home to our conscious- 
ness the laws that hold true for sun and star. 


Sometimes an attempt is made to set up 
an artificial relationship between the different 
forms \Olmartie Dismiswanectron mL acimis 
separate, considered as a form of expression. 
The two fields where they all unite are the 
creative consciousness of the artist and the 
consciousness that responds to the appeal of 
the finished work of art. 


One person may get a more vivid sense of 
the unity, the harmony of life—that is, the 
order of the universe—through music; an- 
other, through painting or poetry. ‘There is, 
however, an enrichment of consciousness and 
also a greater sense of freedom in the inner 
life when the number of these aids to experi- 
ence is increased and when their relationship 
to each other becomes clear. He is freest of 
all who responds to all the arts. Art is a 
fabric woven of many threads. I once at 
tended a concert of the Young People’s 
Symphony Series, at which the part the dance 
had played in the development of symphonic 
music was actively illustrated. The perform- 
ances of Isadora Duncan, Pavlova and the 
various organizations from Russia have had 
a marked effect on painting and sculpture. 
Literature records the influence of all the 
other arts. 

It would be easy to quote passages from 
Browning or from our own Sidney Lanier, to 
show poetry and music in the closest union. 
But the reader can find illustrations for him- 
self. Let him open the doors and windows 
of his nature so that all these forms of ex- 
pression will produce their fullest effect upon 
his inner life. 

Some ears are not constructed so as to 
convey a true and complete harmony of 
sound to the brain. For many eyes the 
visible world is distorted. Yet I believe that 
even such handicaps may be to some extent 
overcome. ‘The disciplined mind has a mar- 
velous power of rounding out and correcting 
imperfect reports from the senses. 

The great thing is to fight that indolence, 
that heavy unresponsiveness of spirit which 
stands like a wall between us and any ex- 
pression of life. Whatever the diplomats 
may do, we can receive at the imperial court 
of the mind ambassadors from everywhere. 
The oldest, the newest and the most success- 
ful League of Nations is Art. 
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COMMENT ON THE ARTS 
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"| Chasen was opened about the middle of De- 
cember at the Metropolitan Museum a mar- 
velous art exhibit, the most marvelous in certain 
ways that America has ever seen. The painting on 
some of the carved figures look as if it had been 
done yesterday, and yet in reality the little figures 
are +,000 years old. 

The account of the finding of the treasure cham- 
ber in which these works of art were is of the utmost 
interest. Most of my readers know that the Metro- 
politan Museum is conducting in Egypt excavations 
which are of the greatest importance to the history 
of art and archeology. By an agreement with the 
Egyptian Government half the works of art found 
must be given to the museum in Cairo, the other 
half to the Metropolitan. 


Early in 1920 the workers of the Metropolitan 
Museum were excavating the tomb of Mehenkwetre, 
at Thebes, Chancellor of the Royal Palace under 
King Mentuhotep III, in whose temple his name ap- 
pears. The digging had been singularly unproduc- 
tive. Let me give Mr. Winlock’s account of the 
discovery published in the Bulletin of the Metro- 
politan Museum: 

“Wednesday, March 17, was the beginning of 
what we had decided would be our last week’s work 
on the site. In six more days we hoped to get the 
passages cleared enough to make a plan and then 
move to the temple site, which was almost ready. 

“Tt was along toward sunset on that Wednesday 
that Mr. Burton came down from the mountain 
top where he had been photographing, to dismiss the 
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CHARLES DEMUTH 


workmen for the night. They had cleared out a 
good deal of fallen stone from the corridor and when 
he went into the main entrance he found the air 
electric with suppressed excitement. One of the 
men clearing away rubbish had noticed that the chips 
of stone trickled away from his hoe into a crack in 
the rock. He and the head-man of his gang scraped 
away more of the chips with their hands and still 
more went sliding down into darkness. They had 
just decided that there must be some large opening 
behind the crack when Mr. Burton came along and 
struck a match to light up the darkness in the fissure. 

‘A scribbled note which he sent down to the house 
found the other members of the expedition just 
coming in from the day’s work elsewhere and we all 
went up to the cliffs, skeptically, it must be con- 
fessed, but bringing the electric torches which Bur- 
ton had written for. The sun had set and as we 
filed into the gloomy corridor our skepticism seemed 
confirmed. There was nothing for us to see but a 
ragged hole in the rock between the floor and one 
side of the passage, but when one by one we lay flat 
on the ground and shot a beam of light into that 
crack one of the most startling sights it is ever a 
digger’s luck to see flashed before us. 

“At first we hardly realized what we were looking 
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into. It was getting late. We were so surprised; 
excitement was so quick to spread among us that the 
exact nature of the place was hard to judge. This 
much, however, was certain. We had found a small, 
totally untouched chamber crammed with myriads of 
little brightly painted statuettes of men and animals 
and models of boats. Some of us thought that we 
had seen coffins under them such as had been found 
at Beni Hassan, and we pictured ourselves rather 
dolefully spending the next months down in that 
hole restringing beads in position. Still there was 
nothing to be done at the time, and therefore we sent 
to the house for cords and sealing wax and effectively 
sealed up the chink in the rocks and then went home 
to spend the evening guessing and theorizing on what 
we had seen and what was in store for us. 

‘Thursday morning we started on what turned 
out to be three arduous days and nights of work. 
We realized enough of what was before us to make 
ample preparations. A room was cleared out in the 
house to hold whatever might be movable in the 
chamber; drawing boards and instruments for mak- 
ing plans and mirrors and reflectors for illumination 
were collected together and sent up to the tomb, and 
then Mr. Burton began to take a series of photo- 
graphs beginning with one of the crack in the wall 
as the workmen had first found it. Here it may be 
said that the uninterrupted success of Burton’s pho- 
tography, taking exposures with sunlight thrown 90 
or 100 feet along the corridor from a mirror on to a 
silver paper reflector, was one of the most satisfac- 
tory things about those three days. “The rock was 
in a most precarious condition and our great fear 
was that fresh air entering into a chamber sealed 
almost hermetically for 4,000 years would result in 
a crash of stone on the antiquities. A full record of 
every fact of the finding was our purpose, but no 
time was to be lost—and our haste was justified, for 
rock is falling daily from the walls and the ceiling 
of the tomb now. 

“Among the objects found in the tomb were 
models of boats and of buildings with little statu- 
ettes in wood, the rowers on the boats, the workers 
within the buildings, a slaughter-house, a stable, a 
garden. All these things are in wonderful preserva- 
tion, in better preservation than objects which have 
been exposed to the atmosphere of New York for 
two years. Above the tomb of Mehenkwetre there 
was a pile of linen sheets, carefully folded. Dr. 
Lythgoe assured me that the sheets were apparently 
as solid as those that you would buy today, and they 
looked as strong. The whole exhibit is of rare 
artistic value as well as of archeological interest.” 


PeAeNeD! S CA P E 


MONG the most interesting December exhibi- 
tions was one devoted to the work of Charles 
Demuth. Demuth is a colorist. His past work has 
been of a delicacy which had been pushed to the 
limit. His water-colors had the quality of the prose 
of Henry James, some of whose stories he illus- 
trated. They were not American in the sense that 
Lincoln and Whitman were American. Beautiful 
as they were they were distinctly morbid. I pre- 
sume that there is in Demuth a side which is 
morbid. He would hardly be of our epoch if there 
were not. ‘There is also a sane, impersonal ele- 
ment in his character and that is the element most 
evident in his water-colors embodying forms of 
American architecture. ‘The harmonies of tone are 
not less beautiful than in his earlier work. They 
are more resonant, more virile. ‘The spirit of his 
recent work is more objective than that of his 
water-colors which I had previously seen. 
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HE portrait of John Drew by Albert Del- 

mont Smith is very characteristic of his art. 
It is distinctly Sargentesque in manner, but much 
of his work shows a striving for a fuller vision of 
his subject than Sargent usually attempted. Sar- 
gent either succeeded with a portrait, and, when he 
succeeded, got the character of his sitter amazingly 
well or he failed utterly. His failures were ap- 
parently not recognized as failures. Mr. Smith is 
not so ready to give in to failure. Possibly his 
critical faculty is stronger than that of Sargent 
and he keeps at a portrait until he achieves a cer- 
tain measure of success. “That is to his credit and 
it looks as if he would improve in his work as 
time goes on, On the other hand there is not in 
his art that searching for the inner truth which 
characterizes the work of the greatest modern 
masters. Sargent and Zorn, we now know, have 
not said the last word in art. 
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F the versatility of Arthur B. Davies the ex- 

hibition at the Weyhe Gallery gives new 
evidence. He has a feeling for the beauty of black 
close in many respects to that of the great Chinese 
masters. “The spotting of the lithographs he is ex- 
hibiting is at first sight as beautiful as it is in the 
work of the great Japanese of the Sixteenth Century. 
Possibly it is as beautiful, but it is not so inevitable. 
The black and white spotting in Davies’s litho- 
graphs is capricious. Caprice is a characteristic of 
our times even of most of the greatest art of our 
times. Cézanne is not capricious. He is as inevit- 
able in his art as the Chinese. In a way he is not 
of our times. He is the last of the great classics. 
Renoir, Gauquin, Matisse, Picasso are all capri- 
cious. So is Rodin. So, too, is our own Arthur B. 
Davies. 


EW exhibitions have been better than that at 

the Ferargil Gallery of paintings by J. Alden 
Weir and Frank Duveneck held in December. The 
latter part of the month water-colors of New York 
-by Caroline Van H. Bean were also shown. They 
were largely of the down-town district. 


MONG tthe new art magazines none seems to 
me more interesting than L’Esprit Nouveau. 
It has much food for thought in it. Two trib- 
utes are paid by it to America, one to our “movies,” 
the other to our industrial architecture. Photo- 
graphs are reproduced of types of buildings which 
were new tome. Just after I received the magazine 
I went to the exhibition at the Mussman Gallery, 
etchings by Henry B. Shope and found that he had 
been inspired by buildings of the same general char- 
acter, it was interesting to me to see how well he 
appreciates the picturesque quality of our American 
architecture. “There is no attempt to fit our archi- 
tecture into a mold made for that of Europe. As 
with many pioneers his work is largely tentative. 
He earnestly tries to give the flavor of the American 
city and does not always succeed. Who is there that 
does? 


‘T the Mussman Gallery during the closing days 
of January there is to be an exhibition of etch- 
ings by Allen Lewis, formerly president of the Brook- 
lyn Society of Etchers. Lewis is an etcher whom 
artists admire. “The well-known etchers, Meryon, 
Whistler, Seymour Haden, were in their youth un- 
popular except with artists. It will be interesting 
to see what success the Lewis exhibition will have. 
Among the successful etchers there is practically a 
universal feeling that Lewis has not had his due and 
that with time, his splendid work will gain the 
recognition he deserves. 

On page 42 will be found ane an etching 
by Allen Lewis of Boardman Robinson who at the 
time lived in a quaint studio overlooking the Seine 
on the Isle St. Louis. 


RT, even decorative art, is the expression of 
the soul of a people. The art of the North 
American Indian came from within, not from 
without, and so it has ever been. ‘There has always 
been an evolution of the forms of decoration slowly 
modified through changes in the spiritual life of the 
people. Each modification came from ‘the people, 
from within. At times a race borrowed from a race 
which was akin to it in its ideals, but what was 
borrowed was adapted, modified. 

The promoters of the exhibition of Industrial 
Art at the Metropolitan Museum, do not consider 
these facts. “They would have the designer a copy- 
ist of things shown at our museums, an adapter of 
the elements found there. They do not appreciate 
that all art should spring from within, that the 
designer should first look into his own heart. 
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HERE was an exceptionally interesting show 

at Harlow’s which ran through December 
drawings by Kenneth Conant, a prize-winner at 
Harvard a few years back. 

Kenneth Conant has faults, but his faults are 
probably merely the faults of youth. He is at times 
a little superficial, at times a little careless in his 
construction. It seems perhaps over-critical to speak 
of these faults, for Conant is less superficial than any 
of those who have made their names as draughtsmen 
of architecture in our days. ‘To find a master who 
was more conscientious I would have to go back to 
Meryon or to Bonington. But Meryon in his etch- 
ings is greater; Bonington in his lithographs. 

Architecture is with Conant a passion. He re- 
joices in architectural detail as some men rejoice in 
strong drink. He not only draws existing edifices 
but he also must give form to the design of some 
reformer who wishes to restore a building to its 
primitive beauty. That indicates how he loves his 
vocation. It is not every father who will clothe the 
children of his neighbor. Italy, France, Spain, all 
live again in his drawings, not merely the outer shell 
but the inner life, the centuries of culture. 


HOSE who saw the show of paintings by 

George and Henriette Amiard Oberteuffer held 
at Knoedler’s last spring will be pleased to know that 
Mme. Oberteuffer will exhibit at the Arlington 
Gallery the latter part of this month. 


ANUARY the Harlow Galleries is devoting to 
the lithographs of Whistler. During his life- 
time Whistler’s lithographs were not appreciated as 
fully as his etchings. Since his death art lovers feel 
more and more that the technique of lithography is so 
simple that the individuality of an artist is revealed 
by it far more than is possible with the more com- 
plicated technique of etching. The grace, the charm, 
the lightness of Whistler’s art is admirably shown 
in his lithographs. 


ABINET paintings were shown at the Bab- 
cock Galleries during the holiday season. It 

was a show similar to the exhibitions at Macbeth’s 
and Milch’s. ‘The painters represented were quite 
different. Henry S. Eddy and Edward Adam 
Kramer were the two artists whose work stood out 
most strongly as being individual, Eddy is a realist, 
working hard to get the feel of water as it swirls 
back and forth around sloops and schooners moored 
to docks. Decoration with him is a secondary con- 
sideration. ‘That does not, however, mean that his 
work is not decorative. It is far more so than that 
of many men who think of the decorative side first. 
Kramer is an idealist. To him nature shows her 
most intimate side, veiled in gossamer mists and 
shimmering tones of olives and russets. Kramer 
and Eddy—they are as far apart as painters can be, 
in their ideals, in their methods, in their results. 
They are only alike in that each is true to his ideal. 
The list of the other painters who had good work 
included such well-known painters as Crane, Dain- 
gerfield, Eaton, Lucas, Murphy and Helen Sawyer. 


N November 19th Robert Coady, at a dinner - 
given by the Penguins, outlined a plan for 
a league of those who believe that culture rather 
than commercialism should guide us in our relations 
with our fellow-man. A day or two later Coady 
was taken ill, pneumonia developed and he died at 
104 Columbia Heights, Brooklyn, January 6th. 
In Rainbow for December there was a remark- 
able article by Coady from which I shall quote: 
“Tt is time our art, its elements, its character and 
its purpose, were understood and that we removed 
the obstacle in the way of its development. It is 
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time we did away with the hip-hip-hooray of the 
politician and the sentimental moralisms of the econ- 
omist and realized that the ‘political center’ and 
the ‘economic center’ are things of the past and that 
the cultural center is the pivot of human progress 
and of human happiness; that man has developed 
through instinct and intelligence into various de- 
grees of culture; that it is his culture which dictates 
the kind and amount of his social activities, the kind 
and amount of the food he eats; the kind and 
amount of the clothes he wears, and the kind and 
amount of the shelter he wants; that culture should 
dictate all political and economic activities and 
establish national and international worth; that 
culture is the quality of human happiness, that hap- 
piness breeds happiness and that the happiest race, 
class, group or individual is, by nature, by reason 
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and by right, entitled to dominate—this is the les- 
son the cannons taught and the shrapnel shouted, 
the wounded groaned and the dead recite in a litany 
of stones, 

“Tt is time we got together and took things in 
our own hands, for the world today is in need of 
our culture. 

“The European tragedy has practically made us 
the pivot of human progress. 

“Our responsibilities are tremendous. 

“We are undergoing the acid test. 

“Our immediate actions will declare us a great 
nation or a great abortion. 

“What are we going to do about it?” 

Few men were more important to the cause of 
modern art. In recent years he has painted little, 
but his influence as a writer has been great. 
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Coady was an idealist who never compromised. 
He for many years ran an ultra-modern gallery. 
Later he became the editor of The Soil, the most 
interesting art journal America has ever had. At 
the Penguin dinner his plan for a league which 
might have revolutionized international relations 
aroused great interest. He was an internationalist 
and at the same time an ardent patriot. We need 
such men. 


HE Degas, Storrs and Roerich articles crowded 
out an account of a room decorated. by Paul 
Burlin. The Burlin article will be as timely in the 
next issue. His work is so good that, like old wine, 
it does not have to be swallowed down at one gulp. 


HERE have been exhibited at the galleries 

some very lovely paintings, a delightful little 
Corot at John Levy’s; a George Inness as fine as 
any I have ever seen at the Ainslie Gallery; a 
choice Renoir, “L’Enfant au Cercuel,” at Howard 
Young’s; a great rarity at Hanfstaengl’s, an easel 
painting by Segantini; and a superb early Turner 
at Knoedler’s. All will be found reproduced in 
this number. 


LEN COOPER HENSHAW had an exhibi- 

tion at the ‘Touchstone Gallery early in 
December, Mr. Henshaw has taste, feeling, but 
his work lacks firmness, competence. 

His show was followed by an exhibition of wood 
block prints and monotypes by Ruth Clements 
Farrell and paintings by Bernard Gussow. It was 
a pleasing combination; the more somber composi- 
tions of Gussow were an admirable foil to the 
lightness of Miss Farrell’s work. 

That in turn gave way to a one-man show— 
water-colors and pastels by Charles Sarka—largely 
scenes from the West Indies. Mr. Sarka is uneven 
in his work, There were a score of strong sketches 
which gave the heat and light of the tropics. “There 
were a dozen or more of insignificant notes which 
injured the effect of the exhibition as a whole. 


FEW days ago I was talking with Miss Isabel 

Whitney about the work of Francis McComas 
who exhibited a large group of paintings at the 
Wildenstein Galleries during December. I have 
always maintained that it is a relatively simple thing 
to tell whether paintings were true to local condi- 
tions even if one has never been to the locality 
shown. When, several years back, Frederick Bal- 
lard Williams brought back a series of paintings of 
the Southwest no one needed to be told that he 
might as well have painted them from photographs 
in a McDougal Alley studio, “The local color was 
completely absent. With Walter Ufer’s canvases it 
seemed to me that there was much local color and 
perhaps even more local sentiment. Francis Mc- 
Comas has less of Ufer’s feeling for the life of the 
people, but possibly more objective truth of color. 
Miss Whitney fully confirmed my feeling that the 
art of McComas is amazingly true. I had no doubt 
about it, but I had never seen the Southwest. Miss 
Whitney not only has seen the Southwest, but she 
has seen it with the eye of an artist. 

Francis McComas makes the Arizona desert live. 
The desert and the little Indian villages seemed so 
true I knew they must be true to life. A less cap- 
able painter would not have been able to bring out 
the intrinsic harmonies of the Southwestern land- 
scape, for he would have missed the exquisite grays 
which harmonize what at first sight is a mere riot 
of color. 

Louis Tracy wrote the admirable introduction to 
the catalogue from which I quote: 


“Francis McComas, the Australian artist who has 
made California his home and the Arizona desert 
his studio, will open his second New York exhibi- 
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tion at the Wildenstein Galleries in December. 
Eight years have passed since McComas first brought 
his really wonderful watercolors from Monterey to 
Manhattan. That word ‘wonderful’ is no exag- 
geration. He seizes and gives permanence to the 
fleeting moods of the American desert. Expressing 
with almost incredible color the ruins of prehistoric 
cities, of crumbling Indian villages perched on pre- 
cipitous cliffs, of stretches of brilliant and variously 
tinted sands, and of skies that can only be described 
as spectacular. After eight years, both critics and 
the public will find it interesting to note the 
changes in the artist’s work. He exhibits very sel- 
dom anywhere, and only when he has something 
fresh to say.” 


O me the success of the Society of Independent 

Artists is one of the most important elements 
in the art life of America. I believe that Ingres, 
whom no one can accuse of radicalism, was abso- 
lutely right when he said (in a report to the Com- 
mission Permanente des Beaux Arts): “A jury, 
whatever be the means adopted for its formation, 
will always work badly. The need of our time is 
for unlimited admission [to the Salon]. I consider 
unjust and immoral any restriction tending to pre- 
vent a man from living from the product of his 
work.” It is a mystery to me how any man can 
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disagree with this principle, which is that underly- 
ing the “no jury” system of the Independent 
Artists. 

Renoir, in an interview published five years ago, 
said that nothing was more essential to the progress 
of art than that all artists should be on an equal 
footing before the public and he urged the abolition 
of all prizes and awards with their false distinctions. 
The “Independents” have followed this idea in 
their second principle, “no prizes.” 

The Society of Independent Artists as we know 
it in New York carries out the principle of “no 
jury” admirably. There is absolutely no jury and 
for the annual fee of $8 anyone can show his 
work. ‘The fee is high, the amount of work which 
can be shown is small. The fee, however, but just . 
covers expenses, and the Society is well administered. 
The crying need is for a building which it can have 
free, such as the Grand Palais. “Then the fee’ 
charged by the Society could be reduced to about 
S2an year: 

In regard to the second principle, “no prizes,” 
I do not feel that the Society is consistent. “The 
chief value of the prize is the publicity attached to 
it. [he Society gives publicity if it does not give 
prizes. It sends out to the press, lists of the well- 
known artists who are going to exhibit. Such a 
course is absolutely inconsistent with the principles 
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on which the Society was founded which gave to 
every exhibitor egual opportunity. If the Society 
is to carry out the high aims to which it was dedi- 
cated by its founders all such publicity must cease. 
If the Society cannot get newspaper publicity with- 
out giving out lists of the names of the well-known 
artists exhibiting, let it abandon the attempt to get 
such publicity. There are other fields open. 

That the Society of Independent Artists does not 
in every way live up to its ideals is no reason for 
our not giving it our loyal support. The artist who 
has the money to join and stays out is doing a 
wrong to the cause of art. He is indirectly aiding 
oficialdom. ‘There is even now a plan on foot to 
create a Ministry of Fine Arts. With leadership 
in matters of art in the control of political wire- 
pullers the outlook would be gloomy. 


URING December the Knoedlers had an in- 

formal exhibition of some American paintings 
of the more modern school. Among the artists 
represented were Speicher, McFee, Leon Kroll, 
Bellows and Everett Shinn. Most of the paintings 
had been exhibited before, but that is as I believe 
it should be. A room in which every painting is 


one you have never seen is almost as confusing as 
a reception where you only know the hostess. 
There was also an exhibition of silhouettes and 
dolls by E. O. Hoppe. ‘The silhouettes were espe- 
cially amusing. Gentlemen in the costumes of 
France of the XVIIIth century serenaded ladies in 
the costumes of Samoa during the same century. 
The Samoan costume was the more picturesque. 


T. the Montross throughout December and 

over the holiday season there was shown a 
group of water colors by American painters so 
good on the whole that I doubt if a finer lot 
could have been gotten together in any other 
country. A finer lot could be shown here if Marin 
and Demuth and Owen Merton participated. 
Still the exhibition was so good that it is useless 
to think what it would have been if each and every 
one of our strongest aquarellists had each sent two 
or three of his best water colors. Those who 
exhibited included Arthur B. Davies, Walt Kuhn, 
Max Weber, Horace Brodsky, Gifford Beal, Wood 
Gaylor, Hayley Lever, George F. Of, Paul 
Dougherty, Walter Pach and Maurice Prender- 
gast. 


T the Hotel Majestic is being held an exhibi- 

tion of paintings of the sunrise by John W. 
Hawkins, Mr, Hawkins has a studio at the 
water's edge at Ogunquit. The sun rises over the 
ocean, but Mr. Hawkins is an earlier riser and 
catches many a subtle effect which we who lie in 
bed do not even see. 


ILLIAM SARTAIN is the veteran of the 
group exhibition at, the Powell Gallery. If 
I could have one exhibit and only one in the show 
I would choose his water color showing a Paris 
street scene with a picturesque court and ~houses 
which look just ready to tumble down. Strange to 
say, they never do, whereas our buildings which 
look so solid have a way of falling down at most 
unexpected moments. 

It is difficult to choose among so many good 
things just which ones I should praise, and there- 
fore I shall not choose any, but shall merely say 
that I was most interested in the work of Albert 
Groll, H. E. Schnakenberg, Christine Herter, 
Adelaide Lawson, Melita Blume, Isabel Cohen, 
Bernard Green, Sidney Dickinson, Constance 
Curtis, Helen Simpson and Heppie En Earl Wicks. 
It sounds like a list from the telephone directory 
except that the alphabetic order is not perfect. 
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ARLY in December portrait drawings by 
Frederick Theodore Weber were shown at 
the Ehrich Galleries, Mr. Weber is especially suc- 
cessful in bringing out the marks of good breeding. 
He must be a man of culture himself or he would 
not recognize its presence in others. He has drawn 
successfully the grandchildren and _ great-grand- 
children of men and women who were socially 
prominent in New York and Brooklyn in the days 
when Wall Street and Fulton Ferries were the 
chief means of communication between the two 
cities. 

The Ehrich Brothers have a way of giving ex- 
hibitions a little out of the ordinary. ‘This year for 
the holidays they got up a very interesting show, 
“Paintings of the Madonna.” Most of the paint- 
ings were of the early Italian School and each had 
a beauty of its own, 


HE ARTS cannot be increased in size in- 

definitely. “The sixty-four pages of the present 
issue seem to me ideal from the reader’s point of 
view. It is easily read, easily handled. ‘There is 
not too much reading matter nor too little. It is 
evident that there will never be room for detailed 
criticism of many concerts or of opera. 

Bodanzky has done wonderful things with the 
National Symphony Orchestra. He has good taste 
in his arrangement of the programmes, a fine con- 
trol over his men. He is inclined to take the tempi 
a little faster than many other conductors. “This 
tendency was most pronounced when he conducted 
“Coq d’Or” at the Metropolitan. ‘There is a por- 
tion of the second act marked, I believe, in the 
score “lullaby” which he took at a speed which 
threw the dancers out completely and rendered that 
portion of the ballet grotesque. Under Pierre 
Monteux the entire second act had been a thing of 
rarest beauty. 


Few concerts have moved me more than that of 
the evening of December 17th when the National 
Symphony played Beethoven’s Third Symphony, the 
Mozart Concerto for two pianos in E-flat (K. 365) 
and the Third Leonora Overture. It was a perfect 
programme, the first number heroic, the second 
idyllic, the third intensely dramatic. Bodanzky 
played all the movements of the symphony faster 
than Muck did. It was most noticeable in the 
Scherzo, His interpretation was not less convincing 
than that of Muck and it had an emotional intensity 
which Muck’s lacked, 

Good as the concert was it could have been far 
better. The proportions of the Scherzo were 
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altered-in a way which shocked me greatly. There 
is in Beethoven an absolute balance of contrasts 
which is as logical as it is beautiful. In the third 
movement the pizzicato of the strings of the Scherzo 
is balanced by the flowing melody given by the 
wind instruments of the Trio. Both Scherzo and 
Trio are marked to be played through twice before 
the final repetition of the Scherzo. Bodanzky 
played the Scherzo through twice, but he did not 
repeat the Trio. “The result was a deformed third 
movement in which the strings dominated the wind 
instruments instead of balancing them and in which 
the nervous, tense character of the Scherzo was not 
relieved, as it should have been, by the calm flow 
of the Trio. ‘To alter the fundamental character 
of a movement of a Beethoven Symphony seems to 
me inexcusable. 

I wished that for the Mozart concerto Bodanzky 
had further reduced his orchestra and I wished for 
the clavichord of Mozart’s time (which Mahler 
would have given us) rather than the modern piano. 
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How absurd it is to feel that one must furbish up 
an old opera to make it succeed, to orchestrate it as 
a composer would orchestrate it today. I heard 
Monteverdi’s opera Orpheus played in Rome with 
all the old instruments and the audience was most 
enthusiastic. Orpheus is a hundred years older than 
The Beggar's Opera for which it was felt necessary 
to write new music. Had Bodanzky given the 
Mozart Concerto more as it would have been given 
in Mozart’s time its idyllic quality would have been 
emphasized. It would have been in greater contrast 
to the Beethoven Symphony and to the Leonora 
Overture. Contrast is what we enjoy in modern 
life. 

Bodanzky conducted the Leonora Overture all 
but faultlessly and so ended a memorable concert. 


T must have been at Picasso’s studio that I first 

saw work by Matisse—portraits. At the time 
it was their intense realism which struck me. Here 
were portraits as living as the Greco-Roman por- 
traits which had recently been found in Egypt. 
The paintings by Matisse now being shown at the 
De Zayas Gallery do not strike me at all by their 
realism, their truth. [he impression which I get 
from them is that they are classical in their beauty 
of color and arrangement. As the portraits I saw 
at Picasso’s brought to my mind Greco-Roman 
work, so these recall the art of the great Italian 
classicists of the sixteenth century—Sebastiano del 
Piombo, Pontormo, Bronzino. It is a mystery to me 


that any one should find these paintings of Matisse 
hard to understand. ‘Their appeal is to our sense 
of pure beauty. 


In the catalogue of the latest exhibition of the 
Société Anonyme, Matisse is named as one of the 
four great modern colorists and the names of the 
other three are given. It seems childish to me to 
be dogmatic in such matters. Ruskin, whose influ- 
ence for sanity in art was enormous, had the mis- 
fortune to dogmatize. With him there were seven 
great colorists and E] Greco was not one of them. 
The world is shifting and we shift with it. A féw 
moral conceptions alone remain. ‘““Thou shalt love 
thy neighbor as thyself.” . 


OURBET and Fantin-Latour, Lavery and’ 

Zuloaga, George Luks and Puvis de Chayan- 
nes all in one show give a piquancy lacking in 
the exhibitions of the conventional dealer. Mr. 
Kraushaar is not the conventional dealer. As if 
these names were not enough Mr, Kraushaar throws 
in Monticelli, Carriére, Forain, Ménard, Albert 
Ryder, Gifford Beal, Jerome Myers, and Vincent 
Wack: . 


The Courbets are two in number, both early and 
good. The. .Fantin-Latour is the “Portrait oF 
Madame Gravier,” painted as I remember, the 
same year as the admirable ‘Sonia’ (1890), in 
the Duncan Phillips Collection. The Laverys 
(there are five of them, four landscapes and a fig- 
ure-piece), are exceptionally good. ‘There are five 
classical landscapes by Ménard, a lovely Ryder “The 
Pasture,” Vincent Tack’s ““Metamorphosis,” Sloan’s 
“Dust Storm” and a superb little painting by Puvis 
de Chavannes—‘““The Harvest.” 


Sculpture is not lacking to give added interest, 
bronzes by Bourdelle and Mahonri Young. ‘The 
exhibition will be open to January 16th. 


HE Satinover Galleries have recently acquired 

two important landscapes by Claude Lorrain. 
It brings to mind the story of Turner who left two 
of his large landscapes to the National Gallery, 
London, stipulating that they should always hang 
next two paintings by Claude Lorrain whom he 
had been accused of imitating. Ruskin and a host 
of British art-lovers loudly proclaimed at the time 
the superiority of the two Turners, but Claude has 
had his revenge and to-day the feeling would be 
that, whatever faults Claude’s paintings may have 
from the purely realistic point of view, we may be 
sure that they will long remain the highest types 
of classical landscape. 
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F I were called upon to recommend a portrait 

painter I think that Robert Vonnoh would per- 
haps be the painter I would choose. He is not a 
great artist in the sense that Manet was a great 
artist. He is not a brilliant painter. The great 
artist, the brilliant painter frequently is helpless 
when it comes to portraiture. Mr. Vonnoh prob- 
ably does not always succeed in getting a likeness, 
but my feeling is that there is probably no painter in 
the country who so seldom fails. The portrait of 
Mrs. Vonnoh, for instance, is an excellent likeness, 
yet we all know how difficult it is to paint those whom 
we see constantly. Mrs. Vonnoh’s portrait is also a 
beautiful bit of delicate color. 

It is rare that a portrait painter is equally at 
home with landscape. I do not believe that Mr. 
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Vonnoh’s landscapes are so uniformly. good as his 
portraits. Such canvases as “Amber and Grey” and 
“An Autumn Monarch” would hold their own with 
any of our contemporary landscape. 


HERE are epochs in the life of almost every 

painter during which progress is rapid, others 
in which there is so little progress that we on the 
outside feel that there has been retrogression. I had 
felt that Chauncey Ryder had come to the end of his 
rope. For two or three years there had been no sign 
of progress. Perhaps the war affected him as it 
affected so many others. His present exhibition at 
Macbeth’s proves that he has just been through a 
period of evolution, almost of revolution. The 
technique is unchanged, but his outlook has broadened 
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immensely. Lest Mr. Ryder feel too much set up 
by his recent progress let him spend a little time in 
the adjoining room where Miss Howell exhibits 
“Old Salem Doorways.” She has perhaps gained 
even more than Mr. Ryder. Her subjects are 
dificult. It is not easy to paint architecture in 
which the exact proportions of each part of the 
building are so essential to the beauty of the whole. 
She found it difficult I am sure, yet, now that it is 
all over she must be proud of her success. 


REAMS! . How many times have you in 
dreams walked off the edge of a high precipice 
or fallen from a tenth-story window? Miss Mc- 
Auley has made paintings of her adventures in 
Dreamland and Mr. Haufstaengl is showing them. 
If you have ever dreamed, and I presume you have, 


you will find among Miss McAuley’s pictures some 
which will recall vividly your own experiences. 


T the Babcock Gallery there is an exhibition 

which is exceptionally harmonious, paintings by 
Joseph H. Boston and Albert P. Lucas. Mr. Bos- 
ton’s landscapes are all in one key. His paintings of 
moonlight have as much variety of local color as 
those which represent the light of day. In one of 
them the clouds have strong orange lights and purple 
shadows such as no moon ever cast on clouds, and it 
is only because of the steamboat with its windows 
aglow that we know that the painting must repre- 
sent night. It may be good decoration, but it cer- 
tainly is not truth. 

In strong contrast to the work of Mr. Boston is 
that of Mr. Lucas. The tonality of his paintings is 
much the same, the same harmonious cool tones. Mr. 
Lucas, however, knows that when night descends on 
the earth the color of each object all but disappears 
and that is why his moonlights are as true as those 
of. Mr. Boston are false. He is a dreamer, a poet, 
feeling intensely the beauty of night. A conscien- 
tious worker, he does not dash off two or three land- 
scapes before breakfast, but labors over them with 
love. His interest rises as he paints and so it is that 
the finished canvas has an intensity which the average 
modern painting lacks. In showing the work of 
Albert Lucas, Mr. Babcock renders a service to art. 


HE week which began January 10th is in its 

exhibits the most interesting of the season. At 
the Durand-Ruel Gallery there has opened an exhi- 
bition of landscapes by Sisley. It is an exhibition in 
which each painting has been chosen with care to 
give to the whole a sense of intimacy. “This sense of 
intimacy characterized Sisley’s work and none of the 
impressionists, not even Pisarro, was able to paint as 
simply as Sisley. At the Daniel Gallery Henri, 
Glackens, Lawson and Prendergast are showing a 
group of canvases. It is a show of uniform excel- 
lence. Glackens, alone of the group, is uneven in 
his art. ‘‘Freyburg Fair” and “Beatrice” show 
Glackens at his best; “After Bathing’ and “The 
Girl with Red Fox,” at his worst. 

Albert P. Ryder was as changeable in his work as 
an April day. He has painted canvases which are 
masterpieces. ‘There are others which we recognize 
as being Ryder’s work, but which have not the 
quality of his great paintings. ‘he show at the 
Ferargil Gallery has a number of these odds and 
ends, and it has one painting in a class by itself, the 
“Story of the Cross.” Lovers of Ryder should see 
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it. Davies is always good. He is in his art far less 
temperamental than Ryder. He perhaps never 
reaches the heights attained by Ryder, but he rarely 
misses fire. 

At the Mussman Gallery Matilda Brownell is 
showing decorative panels. Her early paintings re- 
mind one of Chardin in quality, but her later can- 
vases show the influence of more modern work. She 
has much talent and a fine sense of decoration. At 
the Milch Galleries is a fine show of work by a 
group of six painters, each exhibiting four canvases. 
It is long since I have seen such good work by Dew- 
ing. His four paintings have none of that leaden 
quality characteristic of much of his recent work. 
Childe Hassam, W. L. Metcalf, Bruce Crane, 
George De Forest Brush and S. Francis Murphy 
are all well represented. At Kennedy’s the six Bos- 
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ton etchers have given way to an admirable exhibi- 
tion of old Dutch etchings. There are some very 
fine Rembrandts in the show, such as the “Three 
Trees,” “Dr: Faustus” and “St. Jerome.” It is rare 
to see so many fine impressions. ‘Then there is the 
show of paintings and etchings by the late Henry 
Martyn Hoyt, whose premature death has deprived 
America of a very promising young painter. Henry 
Martyn Hoyt, Rex Slinkard, Dennis Bunker, Theo- 
dore Robinson—the list of those cut off before their 
maturity is far too long. Hoyt had a good founda- 
tion in his art, far beyond that of most of our young 
painters. The influences back of his art were all 
pushing him on to great achievement. His loss is a 
severe blow to American art. The show at the Fol- 
som Gallery is comprehensive, covering quite a 
period of years. 
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HE present season in the theater has produced 

so far four native comedies of more than 
ordinary quality. Of the four Zona Gale’s ‘‘Miss 
Lulu Bett” is the least felicitous as entertainment 
but the most arresting as criticism of life in these 
United States. Clare Kummer in “Rollo’s 
Wild Oat,” pokes irresponsible, gentle fun at 
human nature in bulk; Frank Craven gets in “The 
First Year” a great deal of amusement out of the 
very natural antics of his fellow bipeds in small 
towns, creating good-natured laughter; and in ““The 
Bad Man,” Porter Emerson Browne, while giv- 
ing vent to no little cheap melodramatic barking, 
at the same time takes an amiable bite out of the 
heel of American complacency. But Zona Gale 
comes to battle in “Miss Lulu Bett,’ armed to 
the teeth, and what she accomplishes in the way ot 
committing successful and devastating assault upon 
the vanity of one type of our citizenry is enough to 
get her name anathematized in all the respectable 
homes of the self-righteous. “The male protagonist 
of her biting comedy comes pretty close to being the 
“average man,” God help him. No playwright in 
the country has ever before quite so completely 
and cruelly peeled the skin off this smug person. 


The play at the Belmont Theater discloses a 
small-town family the head of which is one of 
those inferior gentlemen who try to fool their un- 
conscious by a conscious assumption of superiority. 
He is as honest as the day is long and twice as 
stupid, a virtuous tyrant, upright, direct, dull, cruel, 
devoid entirely of all the finer sensibilities. The 
woman whom he loves and cherishes in strict ac- 
cordance with promises made at the altar, is a very 
suitable mate. A good wife and mother, she has 
not a single brain within her head nor an idea that 
is not a product of mob thinking. Neither of them 
ever violates a convention in thought or action. 
They are righteous by rote. “They exist on the 
earth like the print of a rubber stamp on white 
paper. 

These exemplary two constitute the environment 
for Lulu Bett, unlucky sister of the vapid though 
ever so virtuous wife. And slowly but with in- 
domitable perseverance they have made a mess of 
the poor girl’s life. She is the servant in the house. 
Once she may have been attractive; now nobody 
ever looks at her. Occasionally her pies attract at- 
tention to her, but that is all. Her brother-in-law, 


abetted by his wife, has warped and gnarled her 
character until she has turned into a worthless bit of 
drab humanity. All of the windows of life are 
shut tight to her, most of all the window of love. 


One day, however, a breezy man of middle age 
happens along and sympathizes. If he does not 
love her he pities her at least and is anxious to make 
her life a bit more pleasant. Quite by chance the 
two are married. And the unexpected show of af- 
fection on the part of this one male human being 
makes the world for her at last an interesting place. 
When it is discovered that he is already married 
and has. a wife still living, her sterling relatives try 
their best to crush her again by way of saving their 
good repute. ‘They tell her that the man was only 
amusing himself with her, that there was no real 
liking on his part after all. She does not believe 
and she is right. He proves that he did actually 
feel fond toward her. ‘That is the knowledge that 
she clings to. It puts bloom into her cheeks, makes 
her glad. Whereupon she sets out into the world 
resolved to find happiness somewhere and somehow. 


A true and in the main, convincing picture of 
life as it is very often lived! When Zona Gale 
lies about her characters—and she lies not infre- 
quently—her prevarications are a result of a too 
zealous effort to tell the whole truth. In her 
anxiety to reveal her characters as they live, she has 
made the mistake of exhibiting them as something 
more than life size. Doubtless part of the ex- 
aggeration is due to the fact that she is trying to 
crowd the incidents of a novel into a play and, not 
being so familiar with the play form as she is 
with that of the novel, she does not realize that the 
stage affords insufficient room for all she has to say. 
Also, no doubt, she is just a little vain of her acute 
understanding of the people she portrays. Her 
vanity tempts her to load the comedy with every 
bit of comment on their natures that she can think 
of. She has, in fact, one or two of the characteris- 
tics of a scandal monger. She tells everything she 
knows. Yet the scandal monger is most puissant 
when he or she insinuates. At least a quarter of 
what she says would be more impressive if merely 
suggested. All too frequently ‘““Miss Lulu Bett,” 
ceases to be a fluid, plastic play and becomes a docu- 
mentary evidence of Miss Gale’s exhaustive re- 
search in the small cities of the country, a docu- 
ment with an over-abundance of foot-notes. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


THE SEVEN PARSONS AND THE SMALL 
IGUANODON, An Inverted Legend, by Gerald 
H. Thayer. Illustrations by Norman Jacobsen. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1920. 


That Abbott H. Thayer is one of America’s 
greatest painters every art-lover but a few ultra- 
modernists believes. That Gerald H. Thayer is fol- 
lowing with reverence in his father’s footsteps most 
art-lovers know. It has but just become known 
that Gerald is also a talented writer of light, 
humorous verse. The plot of the ‘Seven Parsons” 
and the “Small Iguanodon” is simple. The “Seven 
Parsons” catch a small urchin fishing on the Sabbath 


day. It would have gone badly with the youngster 
oc 

“A small Iguanodon, survived from ancient times 
He stood, though by that elder standard small, 

On his broad back-legs full two fathoms tall,” 
had not befriended him and put to rout the “Seven 
Parsons” whom Mr. Thayer describes as 
“For piffling piety, and perfect peace, 
Each parson was a matchless masterpiece; 

And there were seven of these worthy men; 

A sacred number of a saintly kind: 

—So gloomy and serene a gang again 

In all the wide glad world you will not quickly find.” 
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THE STORY OF JESUS Pictures from Paint- 
ings by the Old Masters, Text from the New Testa- 
ment. Selected and arranged by Ethel Nathalie 
Dana, Boston: Marshall Jones Company. 

In selecting paintings to illustrate the Story of 
Jesus, the text taken from the New ‘Testament, 
Ethel Nathalie Dana has felt how closely the Italian 
masters before the time of Raphael followed the 
spirit of the account of Christ’s life. Most of the 


beautiful color reproductions with which this volume 


is adorned are taken from Giotto’s work and that of 
his immediate successors. As Ruskin has pointed 
out, the formal classicism of Raphael is pagan rather 
than Christian. Raphael uses an incident of Christ’s 
life as the theme of a classical composition. There 
is with him no desire to drive home to the people the 
inner spiritual meaning of the story of Jesus. With 
Giotto the desire to expound the beauty of holiness 
of Christ’s life and example was the motive of his 
art. “That he was one of the greatest decorators 
that ever lived, that the interior of the Arena Chapel 
at Padua remains one of the most beautiful in the 
world is the result of Giotto’s marvellous decorative 
instinct, Good as are the reproductions they do not 
do justice to the blue of Giotto’s backgrounds. 

Lovers of art and those who earnestly strive to 
follow Christ’s example will find in “The Story of 
Jesus” inspiration. 
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OLD NEW ENGLAND HOUSES, by Albert 
G. Robinson, with many Illustrations from the 
Author’s unique Collection of Photographs. New 
York, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1920. 

To those who feel that the most important con- 
tribution to American art is the colonial architecture 
of our great grandparents the new book by Mr. 
Robinson will be most welcome. In it those who 
believe in the ability of the designers of those old 
homes to make the buildings fit into the landscape 
and look as if it had actually grown out of the soil 
will find much to strengthen their belief. In all 
countries architectural forms have been discovered by 
the inhabitants of each locality which fit in admir- 
ably with the formation of the land. ‘Take the 
campaniles of Venetia. “They are of the utmost 
beauty as we see them dominating the plain of the 
Po or as we look toward Venice from the Lido. 
In an Alpine landscape they would be absurdities. 

One cannot always trust to Mr. Robinson’s taste. 
He has reproduced many old houses with little 
beauty. He has left out many houses which should 
have been included in the volume. ‘That is of rel- 
atively little moment. What is important is that 
he has saved for us and for posterity the look of 
many an old New England home which will either 
be torn down to make way for “progress’’ or altered 
into a dwelling with modern improvements. 
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LE SALON D’AUTOMNE 


Par GUILLAUME JANNEAU 


E Salon d’Automne vient de fermer ses portes, 
Deux mois durant, les visiteurs ont défilé devant 
ses cimaises chatoyantes, Aux connaisseurs famili- 
arisés avec les recherches que poursuivent les 
artistes, le grand public, cette fois, s'est joint, les 
railleries faciles ont fait leur temps, les hommes de 
bonne volonté reconnaisent enfin l’immense effort 
qui s’'accomplit et sa haute probité, 

Jamais manifestation collective n’avait aussi bien 
justifié Vinterét qu’on a portée a celle-ci. Sans 
doute on n’y a point vu d’oeuvre exceptionelle et 
vraiment capitale. Les “tenors” du Salon d’Automne 
sétaient abstenus pour la plupart, ou n’avaient 
' envoyé que leur carte de visite. Pierre Bonnard 
était absent. Henri Lebasque ne figurait que sous 
les espéces, d’ailleurs exquises, d’un petit plein air 
infiniment. délicat. Georges Desvalliérres, cepend- 
ant, montrait un carton prestigieux. Sur un theme 
_ plein d’embiiches, Za Confession, il exprimait, avec 

sa grande et apre poésie mystique, la noble idée du 

pardon. 

Maurice Denis, exploitant la veine décorative, 
traitait avec force une Bacchanale bien rythmeée. 
Charles Guérin, applicant sa technique libre et 
_ fougueuse de réaliste a la décoration, modulait, sur 
le joli motif des Fétes Galantes de charmantes 
chansons. lLaprade, retournant un moment aux 


délicieux coins de nature adoucis a la francaise, 
retrouvait la fraicheur et la jeunesse de sa palette 
rafinée. Van Dongen osait de nouvelles audaces 
dans interpretation d’un “monde” qu’il voit d’un 
oeil impitoyable. Henri Matisse, un autre fauve, 
moins bien inspiré qu’ a lordinaire, égarait ses indi- 
cations de plus en plus sommaires dans une page 
trop vaste. 

Jules Flandrin, par contre, affermissant avec 
autorite le caractére de son art, réalisait une oeuvre 
tres complete. Au Soir d’un beau dimanche il 
réunissait sous les feuillages jaunissants du Bois de 
Boulogne quelques élégantes figures d’amazones, 
d’écuyers et de promeneurs. Deux statues qui 
s’équilibrent sans étre symétriques, “asseoient” la 
composition calme et sobre, Henri Ottmann, 
supérieur aussi a lui-méme, traitait le plein air, sous 
les arbres verts du Luxembourg, dans une formule 
issue de Renoir, mais fort heureusement utilisée. 
Donnant aux figures précisement assez d’accent 
pour étre individuelle, faisant assez de sacrifices 
pour éviter l’anecdote l’artiste a su donner |’impres- 
sion de la foule dans son mouvement et son aspect. 

Mais, quelque talent que déploient les maitres, 
le Salon d’Automne a cette particularité qu’il vaut 
surtout par les révelations qu’il fournit sur l'état 
d’esprit des jeunes. I] donne l’occasion d’une utile 
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auscultation. Curieusement, la lecon qui se dégage 
des recherches nouvelles est fort éloignée de celle 
qu’on aurait pu prévoir. La génération qui vient 
répudie formellement la formule toute sensible et 
subjective issue de l’Impressionisme. Elle offre a 
Paul Cézanne son encens. C'est le vieux maitre 
d’Aix qui est l’ “animateur” de la peinture nouvelle, 
et, mieux encore, du génie nouveau. Nul métait 
moins impressioniste que Cézanne. C’était un 
grand classique a la maniére intellectuelle et 
raisonneuse du siecle de Louis XIV et non point, 
comme Renoir, a la maniére sensuelle de Fragonard. 
Cézanne prétendait construire un paysage ou une 
figure en n’en retenant que les plans, expressions 
des volumes. Le cubisme naquit de lui. D/intelli- 
gents artistes s’en éprirent, parcequ’ effectivement ils 
y trouvaient un élément rationnel, qui est juste, 
et non un élement plastique, qui donne des effets 
faux. Ils apercurent bientot lerreur. Et les Luc- 
Albert Moreau, les Raoul Dufy, les Othon Friesz, 


les Donoyer de Segonzac, les Dufresne, d’autres 


encore conservant de cette sévére discipline de 
judicieuses méthodes et de saines idées, cherchérent 
leur voie. Toute une école extremement active, 
s’agrege a eux. II en sortira nécessairement une 
veritable renaissance classique. La est l'avenir. La 
est la certitude pour la pensée de demain. Une 
ecole, au sens général du terme, se forme dans la 
peinture comme dans les lettres. Elle s inspire de 
la raison plus que de la sensibilité purement sub- 
jective, laquelle aboutit a des balbutiements sans 
controle. 

Le Salon d’Automne a-t-il voulu luimeme rendre 
hommage a ses dieux? Deux espositions retro- 
spectives, celle d’ Auguste Renoir et celle du 
statuaire belge Constantin Meunier parraissent 
fixer le diapason des harmonies*qu’on aime encore ice. 
Les deux maitres naturalistes, l'un plus exterieur, 
plus sensuel, plus materialistic, autre, le statuaire, 
plus spiritualiste, cherchant le theme morale et la 
grande émotion morale, sont encore des maitres 
revéres, 


QUESTIONS ABOUT PAINTS AND PAINTING 


To THE EpIror: 


In some recent painting I endeavored to take 
every precaution that the lighter portions of the 
painting should remain light. Because of the neces- 
sity of glazing the lighter portions I was especially 
careful in my use of linseed oil. I allowed it to 
clarify, placing its glass container for days where 
it would receive the direct rays from the sun. 
Notwithstanding these precautions the painting 
darkened very much in a comparatively short time 
after the picture was completed. Can you give me 
any information on the subject? 


ConsTANT VAN DE WALL. 


Clarified linseed oil is a very poor medium for 
mixing paints, The theory that oil which is clari- 
fied is better as a medium than that which has not, 
is utterly fallacious. 
years ago there was an English painter with a 
mania for clarifying linseed oil. His studio win- 
dows faced the sea and rows of bottles were 
stretched across the window ledge, each containing 
linseed oil. ‘The story got abroad that the painter 
was an English spy and that through the positions 
of the bottles on the shelf he communicated with 
English boats in the offing. 

Clarified linseed oil is not a fit medium for paint- 
ing because when the oil is placed in the dark it 
turns brown. Now all the oil of a finished paint- 
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ing under the outermost layer of paint is relatively 
in the dark. If you have used a clarified oil it 
has darkened since you painted it and the dark- 
ened underpainting will influence the whole 
picture. Even the surface of the painting exposed 
to the light of an ordinary room is in a far darker 
position than was the bottle standing exposed to the 
direct rays of the sun. Therefore the surface, if you 
mixed your paints with clarified oil, will have 
darkened. Suppose you had painted with an oil 
which has been for a long time in a dark corner. The 
oil would not tend to turn brown for it had already 
turned brown before you used it. Use oil which 
has been kept in a dark corner. Poppy oil is less 
sensitive to change of lighting than linseed oil. 
Blockx advised its use when painting in a very light 
key. 

As a medium an oil which has been exposed to sun- 
light and to the air is preferable to any other. 
Through desiccation linseed oil becomes viscous when 
so exposed. It cannot be used without being thinned 
with an essential oil, turpentine, oil of spike, pe- 
troleum. When used to thin pigments such a medi- 
um does not dry in as does ordinary linseed oil. The 
outer surface remains relatively glossy and far less 
medium need be used in the overpainting. Winsor 
& Newton have made an admirable series of oil 
mediums using as the basis oils which have been ex- 
posed to sunlight and to the air. 
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IS IT A WHISTLER? 


| Bae reproduction is of a painting recently ex- 
hibited by a dealer, M. Fiquet, in Paris which 
has been supposed to be by Whistler and which was 
reproduced in Duret’s book on Whistler. The story 
told by two artists, Sassy and Bebin, is that about 
twenty years ago they painted still-lifes in the same 
room from the same subject. Sassy sold his shortly 
after. Bebin served in the war and after the war 
had an exhibition in Toulouse. There he sold the 
still-life he painted at the same time as Sassy. ‘The 
purchaser compared the painting with the reproduc- 
tion in Duret’s book and indignantly protested 
against Bebin’s having sold him a copy of a 


Whistler. Sassy and Bebin looked it up and there, 
in Duret’s book, was Sassy’s still-life. 

The painting is a beautiful thing, whoever made 
it. If it is Sassy’s workmanship he should have 
others in the same manner and his future would 
seem to be one of great promise. ‘There is one 
thing which Bebin and Sassy must yet explain. As 
they sat together painting they presumably did not 
sit in the same chair. And if they did not they 
would paint the subject from different points of 
vision. “The resulting pictures would have been so 
unlike that the purchaser in Toulouse would not 
have thought one was a copy of the other. 


THE AUCTION ROOM 


By THE EDITOR 


HE month of December was unusually dull 

in the art auction trade. General business 

conditions were unfavorable, and it has never 
been the custom to have important sales just before 
the holidays. The “Charles of London” stock sale at 
the American Art Association had been the chief 
event of November, the total realized reaching 
$511,852. December opened with the Lefortier 
antique sale at the American Art Galleries (De- 
cember 2nd, 3rd and 4th), which brought $132,921. 
French and Company paid the highest price of the 
sale, $3,700 for a Renaissance tapestry. 

The month of January has opened very aus- 
piciously with a sale at the American Art Associa- 
tion of Oriental porcelains from “Art House” 
founded by T. B. Clarke (sale January 3rd_ to 
Sth), That is to be followed by sales of Old 
English Lustre Ware collected by the late Charles 
Wiley; early American, English and French Fur- 
niture collected by the late Mrs. Franklin Bartlett; 
and early American and Colonial Furniture, the 
collection of Mrs. William D. Bowie. ‘Then will 
come a sale of Old and Modern Paintings includ- 
ing most of the names dear to the picture-buyer, 
and a sale of Tapestries, some of which are excep- 
tional pieces. “Then comes a sale of Antique Porce- 
lains from the collections of H. Douglas Rodgers 
and K. T. Wong. On January 27th in the Grand 
Ballroom at the Hotel Plaza will take place the 
sale of the amazing collection of Paintings and 
Pastels by Degas belonging to Jacques Seligman. 
It will be followed by the equally wonderful col- 
lection of Gothic and other Ancient Art assembled 
by the late Henry C, Lawrence. On the opposite 
page is shown a small panel of Flemish stained 
glass of the XVIth Century, a superb little bit. 
It is only one of many such important pieces of art 
which figure in the collection. Then come some 
sales of Americana, a sale of paintings from several 
private collections and a sale of Artistic Oriental 
Objects assembled by Yamanaka. 

At the Anderson Galleries sixty-two old masters 
are to be sold on January 14th. Those that | 
have seen have much beauty. The “Jordaens” 
seems to me to be:a school-piece and the “‘Raeburn”’ 
is not one that I would choose. The collection 
contains some exceptional pieces. Later in the 
month there is to be sold a collection of Greek 


and Roman Marbles, Gothic Sculptures, etc. 
Judging from the reproductions in the catalogue 
it is a very fine collection. On February 3rd 
there will be sold Sporting Prints, Drawings, 
etc., from the stock of the late George D. Smith. 

The Walpole Galleries have on their calendar 
two Japanese print sales, the first advertised as the 
most important ever held in America. ‘The cata- 
logue is the work of F. W. Gookin, which should 
insure the authenticity of the prints. “The second 
is of prints from the collection of George F. 
Rockwell. There will also be a sale of Japanese 
Art Objects also from the collection of Mr. Rock- 
well. At Mr. Rockwell’s recent sale of prints at the 
Walpole I noticed no “revamped” prints, the presence 
of which is one of the unfortunate episodes of the 
auction sales of the last few weeks. At each sale 
where there were “revamped” prints the majority 
of the prints were above suspicion. “‘Revamping” 
is one of the latest of frauds in the art world. It 
is to be hoped that reputable houses like Yamanaka 
will use their influence to prevent repetition of the 
occurrence. J am quite sure that the auction houses 
did not know of the presence of such prints in the 
sales, for it requires an expert to detect the fraud. 
Doubtless there are many experts in the city, but I 
feel that none are better than Mr. Tanaka of 
Yamanaka and Company and Mr. Bosch-Reitz of 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art who has writ- ’ 
ten most ably on the subject in the Museum 
Bulletin. 

Mr. Bosch-Reitz has arranged at the Museum an 
exhibition of “revamped” prints which should put 
the collector on his guard. ‘The process of “revamp- 
ing” a print is rather complicated. “The old print 
is. first cleaned thoroughly, leaving little beyond the 
black outline. With new blocks cut for the pur- 
pose new color is applied to the paint and, to the un- 
initiated, the “revamped” print has the marks of age. 
It is dificult to explain in writing just how to dis- 
tinguish such a print and yet it is usually a simple 
problem. In order to make the color blocks fit per- 
fectly over the print pin-holes were made in the 
prints themselves. “heir presence is conclusive that 
the print has been “revamped.” It is easy to fill up 
such holes that their absence proves nothing. Little 
chance there is that there will ever be frauds which 
experts cannot detect. 
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Lawrence Collection 
American Art Association 


AUCTION CALENDAR 


AMERICAN ART ASSOCIATION 


January 10 and 1l’at 2. 30 P. M. Old English 
China and Lustre Ware collected by the late 
Charles Wiley. 

January 13, 14 and 15, afternoons; Early Ameri- 
can, English and French Furniture collected by the 
late Mrs. Franklin Bartlett (on view from January 
10); 

January 17, 18, 19 and 20, at 2 P, M., Early 
American and Colonial Furniture inherited and 
collected by Mrs. William D. Bowie (on view from 
January 13). 


January 20 and 21, evenings (sale in the Grand 


Ballroom, Hotel Plaza). 
Old and Modern Paintings from the collections 
of the late Julius E. French, John G. Holmes, 


Helen C. Bostwick, Mrs. F. S. Smithers and 
Charles G. Roebling (on view from January 
aoe 

January 21, afternoon; ‘Tapestries (on view 


from January 13). 

January 26, afternoon; Antique Chinese Por- 
celains from the collections of H. Douglas Rodgers 
and K. T. Wong (on view from January 22). 


January 27, evening (in the Grand Ballroom, 
Hotel Plaza). 

Paintings and Pastels by Degas from the collec- 
tion of Jacques Seligmann (on view from January 
DAN 

January 27, 28 and 29, at 2 P. M., Gothic and 
other Ancient Art from the collection of the late 
Henry C. Lawrence (on view from January 22). 

January 31, evening; very rare Americana (on 
view from January 27). 

February 1 and 2, afternoon and _ evening; 
Americana (on view from January 27). 

February 3, evening (in the Grand Ballroom, 
Hotel Plaza). 2 

Paintings from the collections of Albert E, 
Smith, Martin Beck and others (on view from 
January 29). 

February 3, 4 and 5, afternoons; Artistic Orien- 
tal Objects and Decorative Art, assembled by 
Yamanaka and Co, (on view from January 29). 

February 7 at 8.30 P. M., Original Drawings 
(Naval and Marine Subjects, the property of V. 
Winthrop Newman (on view from February 3). 


ANDERSON GALLERIES 


January TO 11212 at 30ePy Mi Americana 
Rarities from the collections of Mrs. W, M. 
Brickner and Mrs. J. C. Wilmerding (on view 
from January 3). 

January 14, at 8.15 P. M., 62 old masters from 
Europe, including paintings by J. Jordaens, Joos 
Van Cleef, P. P. Rubens, J. Tintoretto (on view 
from January 8). 

January 15, 2.30 P. M., 32 Old String Instru- 
ments from the collection of the Society of the 
Friends of Music, Vienna, by F. Geissenhof (on 
view from January 8). 

January 20, 21, at 8.15 P. M., Selections from 
the Purchases and Stock (including drawings) of the 


late George D. Smith, Part III (on view from 
January 10). 

January 26, at 2.30; 27, 2.30 and 8.15; 28) 229m 
and 8.15; 29, at 2.30; collection of Greek and 
Roman Marbles, Gothic Sculptures, Primitive Paint- 
ings, Ceramics, Tapestries, Ancient Rugs, etc., from 
a European collector (on view from January 19). 

February 1, 2, 2.30 P. M., the Frederick Gal- 
latin, Jr., collection of books on Ornithology (on 


‘view from January 24). 


February 3, at 8.15 P. M., Sporting Prints, 
English Color Prints, Original Drawings and Views 
from the stock of the late Geo. D. Smith (on view — 
from January 31). 


WALPOLE GALLERIES 


January 20, 21,22, 8.15 P, M, (in the large 
supper room, Delmonico’s), Japanese Prints, cata- 
logued by F. W. Gookin (on view in the large 
supper room, Delmonico’s, from January 17). 


January 25. Second sale of Japanese Color 


Prints from the collection of George T. Rockwell. 
January 31, Japanese Art Objects, the collection 
of George T’, Rockwell. 
February 8, Jade, Crystal, Rich Brocades, etc., 
the collection of Mrs. Walter Austin. 


ART NOTES 


HE Metropolitan Museum of Art is faced by 
a deficit. Every art lover able to give aid to 
the Museum may do so either by gift or by joining 
the Museum. There are four grades of membership: 
Fellow for Life, gift of $1,000; Fellowship mem- 
bership, annual dues, $100; Sustaining membership, 
annual dues, $25; Annual membership, annual 


dues, $10. 


| Pew Society of Independent Artists has asked 
that in any plan for a public building to house 
exhibitions of modern art, provision should be made 
for their shows. “The statement reads: 


“The purpose is to call attention to what has been 
done by the artists themselves, or rather by some of 
them, to remedy the lack of an adequate public 
gallery. “They have not waited for public support 
nor started drives for funds, but of their own 
initiative and at whatever expense in time and 
energy—even in money, which they have largely paid 
from their own pockets—they have improvised exhi- 
bition places and have there shown the work of 
American and foreign artists in as effective a man- 
ner as has ever been done at contemporary exhibitions 
in this country. 

“This brings to mind the International Exhibition 
of 1913—the Armory Show—as to which the critic 
of one of our dailies, while no admirer of the works 
shown, said that the gentlemen who were clamoring 
for an art building in Central Park might do well to 
go to the artists at the Armory and find out from 
them how to give an exhibition with the resources 
of space already available in the city. 

“Since then another group of men, the Society of 
Independent Artists, has given four annual exhibi- 
tions, each one larger than any previously held in 
New York. The Grand Central Palace and the 
ground floor of a business building were rented for 
the first two shows, and for the past two years the 
roof of the Waldorf-Astoria has been used. A fifth 
exhibition will be held there in February. 

“The difficulties of this work have been very 
great, and it does not seem right that the com- 
munity which benefits by the exhibitions should 
allow the artist to bear the burden of them indefi- 
nitely. It has been assumed by those among the 
painters and sculptors who have the conviction that 
every worker and every school should have an 
opportunity to come into contact with the public. 
Since the artists who have given these exhibitions 


have not been mentioned in the discussion before 
the society wishes to urge its qualification for a 
share in any scheme for public exhibitions at the 
Museum or elsewhere.” 


URING tthe course of the exhibition of 

Modern Prints of the Keppel Gallery, the 
firm had an unexpected opportunity to acquire a 
splendid collection of etchings and lithographs by 
Forain. 

So much interest has been shown in the group of 
Forain’s prints included in the Keppel exhibition, 
and the opportunity that presented itself of show- 
ing a really adequate collection of his work was 
so unusual, that it was decided to ask those cus- 
tomers who had purchased prints by Forain from 
the exhibition to permit the gallery to retain them 
for a couple of weeks longer. 

For two weeks, beginning January 3rd, the Kep- 
pel Gallery will be hung entirely with Forain’s 
prints, those which formed part of the exhibition 
of Modern Prints and the new Forain collection. 

Art lovers should avail themselves of this op- 
portunity of seeing a comprehensive collection of 
the work of an etcher, who in many ways is the 
most remarkable artistic figure of our time. 


T an auction sale of Washington relics held 

in Philadelphia, the Mount Vernon Associa- 

tion bought for $9,600 a miniature portrait of 

Washington painted by Charles Wilson Peale at 

the request of Martha Washington. ‘The minia- 

ture had been presented by Martha Washington to 

Rosalie Eugenia Stuart, daughter of Dr. David 
Stuart, a kinsman of Washington. 


USTRIAN art lovers are hoping that some 
way will be found to save the priceless 
Gobelin tapestries which formed a part of the 
Imperial treasure. To Austria they are not only 
valuable as works of art, but of great historical 
interest as well. It is to be hoped that Austria 
may be fed without being forced to sacrifice the 
tapestries to obtain food. 


CCORDING to a cablegram to the New 

York Times, dated Berlin, December 15th, 

an important Rembrandt has recently been found 

in a little village in the Hartz Mountains. Sev- 

eral experts have said that there could be no doubt 
but that it was by Rembrandt. 
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“The picture is painted on an octagonal piece of 
oak, about two feet high by one and one-half feet 
wide. It still is in its beautiful original frame and 
one of the experts, Dr. Hofstede de Groot, declares 
that the frame must have been made at Rembrandt’s 
special instructions out of Scotch fir. The work 
dates from the time of Rembrandt’s stay in Leiden 
and probably was painted in 1630 or 1631. ‘The 
initials R. H. L., which stand for Rembrandt 
Harmenzoon Leiden, appear in a typical monogram 
above the shoulder. The discovery was made by 
Egon Mueller, a well-known art expert of Ham- 


burg.” 


N February an exhibition of sculpture and paint- 
ings by Emil Fuchs will mark the opening of 
the new Cartier galleries. 

Mr. Fuchs is a British subject and has won 
recognition not only in England but also on the 
Continent. He has lived in Paris, London and New 
York where he painted portraits of members of the 
families of our multi-millionaires. He is also 
known as a medallist, having designed the Corona- 
tion Medal for Edward VII and the Celebration 
Medal for the Hudson-Fulton Celebration. 

The eighth annual exhibition of the Association 
for Culture will be held at the Washington Irving 
High School until February 28th. It is the aim of 
the Association to bring art nearer to the people 
and the galleries are open every evening until ten, 
and on Sundays from two to ten in order that 
workers may have an opportunity of studying the 
paintings. [here is much good art in the present 
show. 


HE Brooklyn Society of Artists had its annual 

meeting December 7th. Benjamin Eggleston 
was elected president; Leon Dabo, first vice-presi- 
dent; Edmond Weill, second vice-president ; Hamil- 
ton Easter Field, corresponding secretary; Eugene 
Arthur Jones, recording secretary; William S. 
Boylan, treasurer. “Those elected to the Board of 
Governors were: Eleanor C. Bannister, A. P. 
Couard, Maurice G. Debonnet, Alexandrina R. 
Harris, Harry Hering, Max Herrmann, Robert 
Laurent, Clara F. Perry, L. P. Skidmore and W. 
E. Spader. The Hanging Committee was also 
chosen: Robert Laurent, chairman; W. J. Boylan, 
A. P. Couard, Maurice G. Debonnet and W. E. 
Spader. 


AINBOW for December had a goodly number 
of excellent reproductions of paintings and 


drawings by Walt Kuhn. 


O* ‘Thursday, December 23rd, a reception was 
tendered to Mlle. Dubois, at the American 
Art Galleries. Her wonderful modern tapestry 
was shown at the reception and speeches were made 
by Baron de Cartier, Belgian Ambassador to the 
United States, on behalf of their Majesties King 
Albert and Queen Elizabeth, and by George Le- 
land Hunter. The reception was attended by many 
notables in the social and art worlds. 


HE director of the Brooklyn Museum of Arts 

and Sciences, Mr. William H. Fox, and 
Mrs. Fox, have returned from Europe after several 
months’ absence. ‘There is much interest about the 
plans of the Museum, for under Mr. Fox’s direction 
there have been several exhibitions of prime im- 
portance which have added greatly to its renown. 


NOEDLER & CO., authorize us to deny the 

statement published in the American Art 
News that Mrs. Albert Sterner was retiring from 
the position she has occupied with them for the 
last six years. 


ITH the New Year there is a change of ex- 

hibition at the New York Public Library, 
the old French prints giving way to the second in 
the series of exhibitions of French prints. It is a 
show of modern landscapes. 

Among the artists represented are Daubigny, 
Appian, Corot, Rousseau, Jacque, Bracquemond, 
Lalanne, Huet, Lepére, Legros, Leheutre, Latenay 
and Beurdeley. The exhibition will remain on 
view throughout January. 


HE  Ferargil Gallery has purchased from 
Robert Handley his collection of forty paint- 
ings by Emil Carlsen. 


RIZES were awarded for prints in the exhibi- 

tion of the Brooklyn Society of Etchers at the 
Brooklyn Museum as follows: To Frederick Rey- 
nolds, for his mezzotint in color after Van Dyke ot 
his portrait of Maria Luigia de Tassis (No. 133 of 
the exhibition) the Mrs. Henry F. Noyes prize of 
$50 for the most popular print in the exhibition. 
According to the conditions established for this 
prize, it was awarded by ballot of the associate mem- 
bers of the society during the first week of the ex- 
hibition. To Paul Roche, for his etching “The 
Curtain Call” (No. 134 of the exhibition) the Kate 
W. Arms prize of $25 for the best print by a mem- 
ber of the society. ‘T’o Frederick Garrison Hall, 
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for his etching “Old House at Vicenza” (No. 68 
of the exhibition) the Nathan I. Bijur prize of $25 
for the best print by an exhibitor, not a member of 
the society, to be an impression of a plate executed 
in the last year. The members of the jury awarding 
the two last mentioned prizes were Henry A. In- 
eraham, and the following prize winners of former 
years: John Taylor Arms, Eugene Higgins and 
Arthur W. Heintzelman. 


HE exhibition of the Brooklyn Society of 

Etchings at the Brooklyn Museum was so 
successful that it was prolonged from the middle of 
December into 1921. The print dealers are having 
a good business. “The Mussman Gallery sold an 
even hundred of Shope’s etchings during his recent 
show there. The demand for the prints of the old 
masters is stronger than it has ever been. Doubt- 
less many of those who can no longer afford to buy 
the paintings of the old masters because of “hard 
times” are buying prints. 


HROUGH the courtesy of the Park Commis- 
sion of the City of New York, with the cordial 
consent of the trustees of the Museum, the Archi- 
tectural League of New York has undertaken to 
hold its annual exhibition of architecture and the 
allied arts in the unfinished south wing of the Met- 
ropolitan Museum of Art. 
The exhibition will be opened about March 25 
and will close April 26, 1921. 


YEAR or more ago Gustavus A. Kirby bought 

the Lester Studio Building, on the east side 
of Madison Avenue, near Fifty-sixth Street. He 
later bought the adjoining dwelling, 57 East Fifty- 
sixth Street. It is expected that the American Art 
Association will make the property their home. 


EORGE O. HART is sailing January 14th 
for San Domingo where he expects to spend 
a few months painting. 


EORG CASPARI, well-known as a dealer in 

modern paintings, of Munich and Berlin, did 
not conform to the French law of August 31, 1920, 
regarding the importation of works of art.. As a 
result three Cézannes, a Daumier, a Diaz, a Van 
Gogh, a Monet, and three Renoirs have been seized 
in Paris. The present French laws concerning 
works of art are so vexatious that it is feared that 


the center of the art trade will be transferred to 
London. 
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‘T the Anderson Galleries paintings by the late 
Edmond Louyot are being shown. Louyot 
was from Lorraine and painted his native land with 
much feeling for its beauty. He died about a year 
ago and this is a memorial exhibition of his work 
for the benefit of the American Committee for 
Devastated France. ‘The prices of the paintings 
are low. 


AURA G. FRASER is the designer of the 

medal which is to be presented to the commis- 

sioned chaplains in the American army and navy 
who saw active service in the recent war. 


ORD & HEWLETT are the architects who 
have been selected to make the alterations on 

the dwellings, 65 and 67 East Fifty-sixth Street, for 
the Art Centre, Inc. The plan of the Art Centre 
was inaugurated last winter at a dinner presided over 
by Cass Gilbert, the architect. ‘The plan is to have 
it a home for co-operative art exhibitions. Among 
the leaders in the movement are: Mrs. Ripley Hitch- 
cock, Charles Dana Gibson and Emily V. Ham- 


mond. 


O Museum in the country has a more inter- 

esting series of lectures than the Cleveland 
Museum of Art. On January 12th, Thomas Whit- 
ney Surette will give a lecture on “The Trio for 
Violin, Violoncello and Piano,” the fourth in his 
series on “The Appreciation of Chamber Music.” 
On January 19th Miss Frances Johnston will lec- 
ture on “Garden Lore and Flower Legend.” 
“Corot” will be the subject of Henry Turner 
Bailey’s lecture on January 26th, and on February 
2nd Stewart Culin will lecture on “The Art of the 
Near East.” Thomas Whitney Surette lectures 
again on February 9th on “The Song.” 


HE artist living in the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts should be careful. On January 
6th Leo Toschi, of Roxbury, a sculptor, was fined 
ten dollars for doing unnecessary work on the 


Sabbath. 


HE Metropolitan Museum of Art announces 

that through the generosity of John D. 
Rockefeller, Jr., and other friends of the museum 
it will be possible in 1921, as in 1919 and 1920, to 
give at the museum two series of free orchestral 
concerts. The first series will be given on Saturday 
evenings, January 8, 15, 22 and 29, and the second 
on the four Saturday evenings in March. Mr. 
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Rockefeller will pay for the music of the first series 
and Robert W. De Forest and other friends of the 
museum will meet the expenses of the second series. 

The concerts will be of the same character as 
those of the last two seasons, which were largely at- 
tended, on one evening there being more than 10,000 
persons present. 

The orchestra will be of the same size as in previ- 
ous concerts and the conductor will again be David 
Mannes. ‘The concerts, which begin promptly at 8 
o’clock and last until 10, are free to all without 
tickets of admission. The museum will be open on 
these Saturdays from 10 o’clock in the morning until 
10:45 at night, thus allowing visitors to combine 
seeing the museum’s collections with attending the 
concerts. “The museum restaurant also will be open 
on the evenings of the concerts. 

At 5 o'clock on the afternoons of the concerts 
Miss Frances Morris will give a series of free 
lectures in the museum auditorium on the orchestra, 
with particular reference to the programme of the 
evening. 

The following free lectures are scheduled at the 
museum: 


January 15, 4.00 P. M., What Dutch Archives 
Reveal about the Lives of the Painters, by Adriaan 
J. Barnouw. 

January 15, 5.00 P. M., Early Notation and the 
Modern Orchestral Score, by Frances Morris. 

January 16, 2 and 3 P. M., Story-Hours for 
Children; A Palace of the Moors, by Anna C. 
Chandler. 

January 16, 4.00 P. M., English Country Houses, 
by Eliza J. Newkirk. 

January 22, 4.00 P. M., Dutch Landscape 
Painters, XVII Century, by Adriaan J. Barnouw. 

January 22, 5.00 P. M., Keyboard Instruments 
ancient and modern, by Frances Morris. 

January, 23,2 and 3 P. M., Story-Hours. for 
Children; Through the Doorway of the Past, by 
Anna C. Chandler. 

January 23, 4.00 P. M., French Gardens of the 
Renaissance, by Bremer W. Pond. 


Ne a dinner of the painter and sculptor life mem- 
bers of the National Arts, given January 4th, 
by the Board of Governors, it was announced that 
the prizes at the annual exhibition opening the sixth 
had been given to George Bellows, whose “Old 
Lady in Black” won the first prize of six hundred 
dollars and a club medal, and to Franck de Haven, 
whose “Moonlit Stream” won the second prize of 
four hundred dollars and a club medal. 


There have been fourteen new life members 
elected to Artist Life Membership in the National 
Arts Club: the painters, Howard Giles, Joseph H. 
Boston, William Glackens, Leon Kroll, Henry W. 
Parton, John Folinsbee, Harry Franklin Waltman, 
Walter Ufer; and the sculptors, Hermon A. Mac- 
Neil, James Earle Fraser, Mahonri Young, Anna 
Hyatt, Edmond JT. Quinn and A. Phiminster 


Procter. 


DISPATCH from Chicago to the New York 

Tribune gives a clue to a new use for realistic 
portraits. Mr. Cresmer, wife of William T. Cres- 
mer, journalist and art collector, noticed a light 
about the house at three o’clock in the morning. Ris- 
ing from her bed, from the sleeping porch, she turned 
on the electric light directly over the portrait “The 
Head of a Painter,” by Frank Duveneck, represent- 
ing a fierce looking gentleman, which was in the 
gallery downstairs. When the light revealed to the 
astonished burglar the terrible person he fled in 
haste, leaving behind him his loot of silver and 
jewelry. 

Less fortunate than Mrs. Cresmer was William 
de L. Dodge, who returned to his studio at 51 West 
10th Street, New York, to dress for a New Year’s 
celebration and found his studio ransacked. When 
he started to enter the studio the door resisted. 
Calling other artists to his aid they broke the door 
in. ‘The studio was a chaos, the frames stripped of 
their canvases, one of which, just finished, was to 
serve as a decoration of the new Albermarle Theatre 
in Albemarle Road, Brooklyn. It was a portrait of 
the Earl of Albemarle, unfortunately less ferocious 
in appearance than Duveneck’s portrait “Head of a 
Painter.” 


ADAME MARC DEBROL, which is the 

nom de plume of Mrs. John Storrs, sailed 
for France, the land of her birth, Tuesday January 
4th, on the Rochambeau. She will write for THE 
Arts a series of articles on what is going on in 
the Paris art world. John Storrs will remain in 
America until after the exhibition which he is to 
have in Chicago. He will then rejoin his wife in 
Paris. 


‘T. the Dudensing Gallery there will be shown 
4 through January, a group of Foreign and 
American paintings. ‘There is a superb little orot 
in the group which includes also paintings by Blake- 
lock, Ritschel, Gardner Symons, Wyant, Inness, 
Cazzin and Van Marcke, 


THE FORUM 


To the Editor: 


I welcome THE Arts because I believe that you 
are personally above conducting a propaganda for 
any clique of artists. When Rainbow appeared | 
welcomed it because I had faith that anything with 
Walt Kuhn and Davies back of it would be above 
such propaganda. I have been welcoming maga- 
zines for years and each has soon shown that it was 
controlled. by a clique or was merely a reflection 
of the automobile interests or the decorators’ trust 
or something. 

The mask has dropped and Rainbow is shown 
as being merely a sheet to boom Kuhn, Davies, 
Brodzky & Co. Davies being the silent partner 
in the .corporation. 

In all art movements there are certain pioneers 
whom we must respect because they have wandered 
from the narrow path where convention feeds. ‘The 
pioneers in the movement of which Walt Kuhn is 
a part are Picasso, Nadelmann, Pascin and Matisse. 
I said that Kuhn had a part in the movement. He 
is rather a hanger on, a follower. ‘The follower 
who is out for self and not for the sake of art tries 
to discredit the pioneers in order to advance himself. 
Had we none of us ever seen a Picasso, a Nadel- 
mann, a Pascin or a Matisse we would rejoice in the 
art of Walt Kuhn. But unfortunately we know the 
plumage is borrowed. Now lest we cry “stop 
thief!” Walt Kuhn, speaking through “H. B.” 
(presumably Brodzky), attacks one of the pioneers, 
Nadelmann, as follows: “Elie Nadelmann still plays 
with the eggs and sometimes it comes to life with 
the addition of a nose or some other feature—and 
sometimes it doesn’t. He contributes four items. 
They are a sausage seated, two other sausages, and 
an egg.” 

Now if the Rainbow was a conservative, aca- 
demic magazine such criticism would be in good 
taste and quite in keeping. But when a magazine 
definitely modernistic attacks a pioneer of the move- 


_ ment in such language its object is clearly that of 
_ advancing a follower or a clique of followers at 


the expense of the leaders. Personally, save as a 
clever bit of vaudeville performance, I have little 
interest in ultra-modern work. ‘hat is hardly true; 
it interests me to follow out the evolution of the 
thing and I know the successive steps well. The 
movement interests me just as a clever vaudeville 


stunt interests me. 


The movement interests you, Mr. Field, because 


you met Picasso at Fantin-Latour’s studio and it 
is all a part of your student days in Paris. Were 
you not a master in the use of the English lan- 
guage we would be laughing at the sentimentality 
of your recollections of those same student days. 


S. 5. B.—December 29, 1920. 


[This is a sample of many anonymous letters 
which I receive, either unsigned or signed, as the 
above letter, with initials which are purposely mis- 
leading. Nine out of ten such letters have back 
of them a personal grievance, a personal spite. If 
Brodzky did not notice the paintings of S. S. B., 
5. S. B. feeling slighted takes it out on Brodzky 
by attacking Rainbow’s criticism of Elie Nadelman. 
The motive back of a few such letters is a sincere 
desire to put matters straight. A fear of being 
drawn into a controversy which would make life 
harder for the writer keeps him from signing the 
letter. Any one who wishes to write letters for 
publication in THe Arts should give name and 
address and, if a desire is expressed that its author- 
ship should not be divulged it will not be.] Let 
me ask S. S. B., if when he starts a fire on the 
beach does he not use the driftwood close at hand? 
Rainbow does not pretend to be impartial. It 
stands for something very definite in art. Brodzky, 
as art editor, used the material nearest to hand, 
drawings by Davies, paintings by Kuhn. It was 
the natural thing to do. What will be interesting 
is to see what Brodzky will do when the supply of 
driftwood close at hand is used up. In the mean- 
while he is making the fire burn right merrily. 

As to the attack on Brodzky’s criticism of 
Nadelman, let me tell S. S. B. that I accepted the 
criticism as aimed at the New Society as a body 
and not directed against the individual attacked. 
I feel that if we are to have an atmosphere favor- 
able to the creation of art, America should have 
a strong body of conservative artists working to- 
gether as a society like the National Academy 
which, on the whole, is a fairly satisfactory institu- 
tion of its kind. It should have a Society of Inde- 
pendent Artists where conservatives and radicals 
may meet on an equal footing. It should have a 
group of all the strong radical artists bound closely 
together in a society. “The radicals must disregard 
all questions of personality. “They must work side 
by side for the advancement of art, not for the 
advancement of the individual artist. 
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Brodzky feels, perhaps unconsciously, that in 
joining the New Society, Nadelman and certain 
other radicals were untrue to the radical cause. 
Hence, I believe, the attack, harmless enough ex- 
cept to the fanatic without humor. 

A Zurich picture dealer asked me why it was that 
America had so little appreciation of modern art. 
“Why in Zurich, a city of two hundred thousand 
inhabitants, there are more collectors owning paint- 
ings by Renoir I should suppose than in all America. 
We have no multi-millionaire who collects ‘Renoirs’ 
as a boy collects stamps, but we have a broad ap- 
preciation of his work.” 


THE ART 


BROOKLYN 


BROOKLYN Museum, Eastern Parkway. 
Open week days, 9 to 6; Sunday, 2 to 6; 
Thursday evenings, 7.30 to 9.45; pay days, 
Monday and Tuesday, 25 cents. Loan Ex- 
hibition of the Collection of the late Robert 
W. Paterson. Five Mural Decorations by 
Alphonse Mucha. 


Pratt ALUMNI CLUB, 296 Lafayette Ave. 
Paintings by Louise Allaire to January 25th. 


Pratr INSTITUTE GALLERY, Ryerson St. 
Exhibition of Photographs of Colonial Archi- 
tecture. 


MANHATTAN 


(Exhibitions are listed in the order in which 
they would be seen by a visitor beginning 
at Washington Square and going north. 


WHITNEY STUDIO CLUB, 147 West 4th St. 
Paintings by Karoly, Fulop and William 
Grimm to January 23rd. 


SALMAGUNDI CLuB, 47 5th Ave. 
Work by Former Presidents. 


NATIONAL ARTS CLUB, 119 East 19th St. 
Exhibition of work by members. 


PEN AND BrusH Crus, 134 East 19th St. 
General Exhibition. 


KEPPEL’S, 4 East 39th St. 
Prints by Forain to January 18th; lithographs 
by Whistler, January 20th to February 26th. 


ARLINGTON GALLERIES, 274 Madison Ave. 
Paintings by Robert Vonnoh to January 22nd. 
Paintings by Mme. H. A. Oberteuffer, Janu- 
ary 25th to. February 12th. 


MacBEeTH GALLERY, 450 5th Ave. 
Salem Doorways by Felicie Waldo Howells. 
Landscapes by Chauncey F. Ryder. “Thirty 
Paintings by Thirty Artists,’ from January 
18th. 


I believe it comes from the fact that those 
artists who believe in the art of such men as Renoir 
and Cezanne are not organized into a working 
body or guild. We must have an organization 
which will include all the stronger radical artists, 
an organization which will ignore personalities and 
work for art. 

If it be any satisfaction to S. S. B., I shall plead 
guilty to the charge of sentimentality, but there 
are attenuating circumstances. As to the accusa- 
tion of my being a master of the English language 
that is merely the sugar with which S. S. B. coated 
the pill. [Eprror. | 


CALENDAR 


RaAtsTon GALLERIES, 12 East 48th St. 
Barbizon Paintings to January 23rd. Paint- 
ings by Oliver Dennett Grover from Janu- 
ary 24th. 


Pusiic Liprary, 5th Ave. and 42d St. 
Collection of Paintings. Modern French 
Landscape Prints. Exhibition of the Making 
of Japanese Prints, from January 15th to 
April 15th. 


SoclETY OF AMERICAN FAkiRS, 11 East 44th St. 
American Illustrations. 


DUDENSING GALLERIES, 45 West 44th St. 
Special Exhibition of Foreign and American 
Paintings. 


City CLus, 55 West 44th St. 
Paintings by Harold L. Phelan to January 
13th. (Ladies from 11 to 4 P. M. only.) 


De Zayas GALLERY, 549 5th Ave. 
Modern Paintings. 


Montross GALLERY, 550 5th Ave. 
Paintings of China by Frederic Clay Bart- 
lett. Sculpture by Janet Scudder. 


KNOEDLER’S, 556 5th Ave. 
Portraits by Olive Tilton to January 22nd, 
Etchings by Zorn. 


Joun Levy GALLERIES, 559 5th Ave. 
American and Foreign Paintings. 


SocIETE ANONYME, 19 East 47th St. 
Group of modern paintings. Admission 25 
cents. 


DANIEL GALLERY, 2 West 47th St. 
Paintings by Glackens, Henri, Lawson and 
Prendergast. 


‘TOUCHSTONE GALLERY, 11 West 47th St. 
Paintings by Charles Sarka to January 15th. 


ARDEN GALLERY, 599 5th Ave. 
Ritual and Theatrical Masks, Costumes to 
January 15th. 
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FERARGIL GALLERIES, 607 5th Ave. 
Paintings by Albert P. Ryder and Arthur B. 
Davies to January 28th. Sculpture by Tait 
McKenzie, from January 28th to February 
15th. 


Bascock GALLERIES, 19 East 49th St. 
Paintings by J. H. Boston and Albert P. 
Jyucas “to Jianuary 15th, ~by Charles M. 
Russell, from January 17th to 29th, and by 
Hugo M. Fisher from January 31st. 


KENNEDY GALLERY, 613 5th Ave. 
Etchings by Old Dutch Masters. 


AINSLIE GALLERY, 615 5th Ave. 
Paintings by George Inness, Wyant, Martin, 
etc. 


Howarp YOUNG GALLERIES, 620 5th Ave. 
American and Foreign Paintings. 


REHN GALLERY, 6 West 50th St. 
Paintings by John H. Twachtman. 


WILDENSTEIN GALLERIES, 647 5th Ave. 
Work by Paul Helleu latter part of January. 


Bourceois GALLERY, 668 5th Ave. 
American Paintings; Early Chinese Paintings. 


KINGORE GALLERIES, 668 5th Ave. 
Paintings by Nicolas Roerich to January 15th. 


KRAUSHAAR GALLERIES, 680 5th Ave. 
Paintings by John Lavery, Menard Courbet, 
Fantin-Latour, A. V. Tack, Monticelli and 
others. Sculpture by Bourdelle and Mahonri 
Young to January 24th. Paintings by George 
Luks from January 25th to February 15th. 


EHRICH GALLERIES, 707 5th Ave. 
Paintings of the Madonna to January 20th. 
Landscapes, by J. Stuart Barney, January 
24th to February 2nd. Spanish Paintings 
from February Sth. 


HaArRLow GALLERIES, 712 5th Ave. 
Lithographs by Whistler. 


DURAND-RUEL GALLERY, 12 East 57th St. 
Works by Sisley. 


EXHIBITION 


AMERICAN WATER CoLor Society (Henry L. HorrMan, 
Secretary, 50 West 67th St.) Exhibits received at 
the National Arts Club January 28th. Exhibition 
from February. 

BALTIMORE WATER CoLor CLuB, 245 West Biddle St., 
Baltimore, Md. 

Works received March 1st. Exhibition from March 
9th to April 11th. 

NaTionaL ACADEMY oF DEsIGN, 215 West 57th St. New 
York. 

Ninety-Sixth Annual Exhibition. Write for entry 
blanks. Works received February 10th and 1ith. 
Exhibition March 5th to April 3rd. 

New York WATER CoLor CLUB, 215 West 57th St. New 
York. 

Exhibition January 15th to February 6th. 


MiLcH GALLERIES, 108 West 57th St. 
Paintings by George De Forest Brush, Childe 
Hassam, W. L. Metcalf, T. W. Dewing, 
Bruce Crane and J. Francis Murphy, to 
January 29th. 


FoLtsomM GALLERIES, 104 West 57th St. 
Paintings by Henry Martyn Hoyt to January 
24th. Paintings by Harry De Maine, from 
January 25th to February 5th. 


PowELL GALLERY, 117 West 57th St. 
Works by a group of painters. 


MussMAN GALLERY, 144 West 57th St. 
Paintings by Matilda Brownell from January 
21st. Etchings by Allen Lewis, from January 
21st to 28th. Paintings by Otto Bierhals 
from January 28th. 


HANFSTAENGL GALLERIES, 153 West 57th St. 
“Dreams,” by Miss Mary Ethel McAuley. 


WEYHE GALLERY, 710 Lexington Ave. 
Lithographs by Arthur B. Davies. 


ANDERSON GALLERIES, 489 Park Ave. 
Paintings by Edmond Louyot to January 14th. 
(See Auction Calendar.) 


Horet Majestic, Central Park West & 72d St. 
Paintings of American Historical Subjects. 


HistoricaAL Society, 170 Central Park West. 
Important Collection of Paintings by the old 
masters (open to the public, except during 
the month of August). 


Museum or Natura History, Columbus Ave. 
and 77th St. 
Permanent collection of works of art. Open 
week days, 10 to 5; Sundays, 1 to 5. 


METROPOLITAN Museum, Central Park at East 
82d St. 
Open daily from 10 A. M. to 5 P. M.; Satur- 
day, until 10 P. M. Sundays, 10 A. M. to 5 
P. M. Admission, Monday and Friday, 25 
cents; free other days. Exhibition of Indus- 
trial Art to January 31st. 


Hispanic Society, Broadway and 156th St. 
Important collection of Spanish works of art, 
including paintings by El Greco, Velasquez 
and Goya. 


CALENDAR 


PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY OF FINE Arts, Broad St., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 
Entries closed January 5th. Works received in New 
York (at Budworth’s, 424 West 52nd St.) to January 
13th. Works received in Philadelphia until Janu- 
ary 17th. Exhibition from February 6th to March 
27th. 


SocIETY OF INDEPENDENT ARTISTS, 1947 Broadway, New 
York. 
Entry cards received to January 15th. Exhibition 
(Hotel Waldorf Roof Garden) from February 26th. 


SociETY OF WASHINGTON ARTISTS, Corcoran Gallery, 
Washington, D. C. 
Thirteenth Annual Exhibition from January 15th to 
28th. 
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MONTROSS GALLERY 


550 FIFTH AVENUE 
above 45th St. 


NEW YORK 


ETCHINGS THAT DANGE 


By TROY KINNEY 
KENNEDY & CO., 613 Fifth Avenne, N. Y. 
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DO YOU LOVE ART: 


Then you love Mankind, for Art is 


but the expression of the aims and 


ideals of Mankind 
a) 


OVER THREE MILLION 
| CHILDREN ARE STARVING 
i IN EUROPE AND NEED 
| YOUR IMMEDIATE HELP 


Send your check at once, making it out payable to the 


EUROPEAN RELIEF COUNCIL 
42 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


Herbert Hoover, Chairman Franklin K. Lane, Treasurer 
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‘Pas old Italian painting was reproduced in the second issue of The 

Arts. There were eight full-page illustrations in that same number. 
In the current number there are twenty-six full-page reproductions, and 
they are all as carefully executed as the example on this page. 


No other publication C1ves you so 
many excellent reproductions. 


BSBS 


HE worth of a magazine 1s 

shown by the worth and 
number of its supporters, its sub- 
scribers and advertisers. The cur- 
rent issue shows you who are the 
advertisers in The Arts. The 
subscription lists show the same 
high quality as the list of adver- 


tisers. 


No. other publication gives you 
the straightforward art criticism 
and reviews which The Arts 


MADONNA AND CHILD ITALIAN MASTER 
offers. Ehrich Galleries 


SEBEL 


HIS is why The Arts has been so. welcomed by art 
dealers, artists, art students and art lovers. They find it worth the 
subscription price. A blank on another page makes it easy for you to 


subscribe. 


Tint ARTS 


A JOURNAL APPEARING EVERY MONTH DURING THE ART SEASON 


Copyright, 1921, by Hanulton Easter Field 


Vol. I FEBRUARY-MARCH, 1921 No. 3 


| ITH this number of Tue Arts there are several radical changes. Our readers 
| + may notice that the issue is marked on the cover “February-March.” News- 
W dealers said that it was difficult to sell a magazine issued about the middle of 
February and called the February issue. Other magazines have followed the 
proverb, ‘“The early bird catches the worm.” Their June issues will be on the 
newsstands before winter overcoats have been packed away in camphor. Following their 
lead this, the February-March issue, appears March lst, and the April number will be 
seen as March goes out like a lamb. Subscribers will receive seven copies a year. 

In regard to the policy of the magazine, it is not planned, to use a homely expres- 
sion, ‘to bite off more than we can chew.” With this number THE Arts becomes an 
eighty page art journal. Our first number had three full-page illustrations. In the January 
issue there were eight, and in this issue you will find twenty-four. Lest you receive therefrom 
the idea that we are venturing into too deep water let us assure you that the magazine 18 
paying its way, and that we are “playing safe.” 

Last fall we were told so many times that many thousand dollars must be spent to 
start a successful art magazine that we began to believe it, and when the financial de- 
pression came it hardly seemed the moment to put forth such a venture. Now that 
success is assured we know that a time of depression is not a bad time to start a magazine. 
It forced us to put forth all our strength at the beginning. We knew that if we could 
weather the first months we could go through any storm. 

A few weeks back Alan Burroughs, son of the distinguished painter and curator, 
Bryson Burroughs, became Assistant Editor of THe Arts. As the Editor, the Musical 
Editor and the Assistant Editor are all Harvard men, no time is lost discussing the 
relative merits of the various universities. We have also added to the list of our regular 
contributors Forbes Watson, who has been doing such excellent work on drts and Decora- 
tion. We are sure that Forbes Watson needs no introduction to our readers, and they will 
rejoice with us that he not only will continue to write upon art, but that he will contribute 
regularly to this journal. 

All this has been made possible by the admirable support we have had from the 
more important art dealers, and also by the loyalty of those who are responsible for the 
publication of THE ARTS. 

; We wish to ask our readers to do what they can to build up the circulation of THE 

Arts. We should have fifteen hundred new subscribers each month. Every new subscrip- 
tion helps to make Tue Arts a journal worthy of your support. Will you help us to add 
not less than fifteen hundred subscribers to our list before the next issue? 

If it is a good thing to have a frontispiece it should be a better thing to have two 
frontispieces. For this issue we found two French portraits of the Revolutionary period. 
Our thanks are due to Wildenstein & Co. for the right to reproduce them. 
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JOHN FRANCIS MURPHY 


By ALAN BURROUGHS 


LTHOUGH neither a great nor in- 
spiring American painter, the late 
J. Francis Murphy has surely built for 
himself a position in the art world that is 
the envy of many an artist of greater indi- 
viduality. Born in Oswego in 1853, he 
taught himself to paint, using his native New 
York country side for subject. From 1885 
on he won medals in many important exhi- 
bitions with his quiet landscapes. 

Murphy was a sincere painter, somewhat 
in the tradition of Wyant and Inness, though 
he consciously followed no master. His 
landscapes show a calm unconcern for the 
complexities of nature. They are the stronger 
for being so simple. He toned his canvases 


with a matter-of-fact treatment of the tradi- 
tional “poetic atmosphere” and was unaware 
of any of the various problems of color re- 
lationship which are troubling modern artists. 
In another painter this homely acceptance of 
a traditional treatment of landscape, both in 
its lighting and in its composition, might be 
a weakness, but in Murphy it takes on the 
straightforwardness of his own character. 
Undoubtedly the popularity of Corot’s later 
work, which emphasized a mood similar to 
Murphy’s, gave additional reason for the 
success which Murphy had during the last 
fifteen years of his life. This success, how- 
ever, was earned through sound technique, 
acquired by many years of steady work. 


FRAN CIS; MURPHY 
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MUSIC FELLOWSHIP AT ROME 


By DANIEL GREGORY MASON 


similar to the famous French prix de 

Rome, are to be established shortly, to 
send young Americans to the American 
Academy at Rome for a European musical 
training. Funds have already been raised 
which will care for one or more fellowships 
(though it is hoped eventually to send as 
many as three), and negotiations have been 
opened to secure a house where they will 
have their headquarters, under the super- 
vision of an older American capable of act- 
ing as guide, philosopher, and friend. While 
in Rome they will have the incalculable bene- 
fits of association with their fellow students 
from other countries and in other arts— 
association, that is, with their contemporaries, 
from whom one always learns more easily, 
voluminously, and unconsciously than from 
one’s elders, and with all shades and half- 
shades of temperament, attitude, and opinion. 
They will also be allowed and encouraged 
to travel to some extent, and under direc- 
tion to visit centers of art influence and great 
individual artists. In short, they will be 
the lucky young Americans to whom for the 
first time, in an organized, systematic way, 
is opened up the priceless opportunity to 
acquire at its source in the great European 
traditions, the cosmopolitan attitude and 
point of view. 

These young men who go over to Rome, 
year after year, in an unending stream that 
is inspiriting to think of, will escape much 
that we of an earlier time have had con- 
stantly to fight. Particularly they will escape 
the false friendship, Judas-like in its protes- 
tations, disastrous in its effects, of the chauvin- 
ists, the boomers, the one-hundred-percent- 
ers. They will not find their horizon 
everywhere hemmed in, their development 
arrested, their limitations stereotyped, by 
the stupidity of those who, having no love 
of art for itself, are always trying to make 
it ‘‘pay,”’ to put a protective tariff on it, to 
label it ““American’’—whether good or bad. 


I is good news that several fellowships, 


Such propagandists, today the most dangerous 
enemies of the art they make such a to-do 
about befriending, will to be sure doubtless 
do all they can to impede and if possible de- 
feat the proposed fellowships. They will 
noisily insist that it is unpatriotic to spend 
American dollars in Rome that might be spent 
in this country. They will demonstrate that 
all the greatest teachers have now emigrated 
to America. They will hold up hands at the 
horrid thought of subjecting to depraving 
European influences our pure American 
youths. In fact they will do their utmost in 
every way, as they have always done, to keep 
America artistically such a cripple that she 
can make shift to hobble along only on the 
crutch of patriotism. 

But if those-who have planned the fellow- 
ships succeed, in spite of the one-hundred-per- 
centers, in hurling away this crutch, in setting 
at least two or three youths of talent each 
year on their own shaky legs and obliging 
them to develop their artistic muscle on a par 
with their fellow Europeans, then we shall 
be at the beginning of the end of the epoch 
of protection (and smotheration) in Ameri- 
can music. We shall begin to discern dimly 
ahead of us a day coming when our compos- 
ers will be able to write symphonies that can 
interest us without being named for Wash- 
ington or Lincoln, symphonic poems that do 
not have to be called ‘‘At Niagara” or “In 
the Grand Canyon’; a day when common- 
placeness of melodic thought, crudity of har- 
mony, ineptitude of polyphony and fragmen- 
tariness of form no longer have to be given 
a fictitious interest by the use of Indian or 
Negro tunes, as an ill-cooked steak must be 
sprinkled with Worcestershire sauce; a day 
when the ‘All-American Concert,” that last 
insult of charity to incompetence, that musi- 
cal home for decayed gentlewomen, shall be 
no more. | 

For, it cannot be too often repeated, the 
way to emasculate an art is to over-protect it, 
and the valetudinarianism of our native 
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American music needs above all wider and 
more bracing contacts to shock and stimulate 
it into a new and ruder health. A wise con- 
cern for our young artists will not coddle 
them, will not isolate them, above all will not 


seek to cover their artistic shortcomings with 


the irrelevant mantle of patriotism. On the 
contrary, it will expose them to as large an 
environment and as eclectic standards as pos- 
sible. It will throw the young John Smiths 
from Boston or San Francisco into the same 
pot with the young Debussys and Ravels from 
Paris, the young Mahlers and Schoenbergs 
from Vienna or Berlin, the young Casellas or 
Malipieros in Rome, and let them sink or 
swim according to their own native buoyancy. 
If they survive so heroic a process, they will 
have something worth while to contribute to 
our American music, which is essentially 
music, and only incidentally, and as it were 
accidentally, American. 


Moreover, as this stream of living talent 
flows back year by year from its vivifying 
European contacts it will freshen the musical 
life that in our American cities so easily be- 
comes stagnant. Next to the one-hundred- 
percenters, through their crass low-browism 
and confusion of issues the worst enemies 
of our music, we must place the snobs or 
zero-percenters, who cannot conceive that 
there should be good in any native product, 
but blindly idolize the foreign and the exotic. 
They it is who give the European mediocrity 
preferment over the young American of 
talent, so that in certain lines, notably con- 
ducting, it is almost impossible for an Ameri- 
can to get started at all. Now the more the 
young American is removed from bracing 
contacts by the asphyxiation process of the 
hundred-percenters, the more incapable he 
becomes of competition in a fair field and 
no favor with his Europe-bred contempor- 
aries; this incompetence gives a color of rea- 
sonableness to the quite irrational and snob- 
bish preferences of the zero-percenters; and 
thus a vicious circle is established by which 
the more incompetent he is proclaimed the 


less chance he gets, and the less chance he 
gets the more actually incompetent he be- 
comes. Whereupon the highbrow murmurs 
with raised eyebrows “Only an American,” 
the low-brow shouts with clenched fists, 
MeANeriCaAg 11bGty meat ew iilem ablistesineditates 
sadly upon what he might do if people would 
only forget about his nationality. If the 
American Fellowships in composition at 
Rome can break this deadlock, can set two 
or three young American composers each 
year on their feet, not as charity-seeking com- 
patriots, nor as incipient celebrities with a 
foreign cachet, but simply as competent and 
experienced craftsmen, they will do much to 
carry us beyond the pioneering stage, and 
towards a fruitful indigenous artistic life. 


fi hes plane fonedebtixede | one aor 
American students of music seems to me an 
excellent one. I have so frequently expressed 
the opinion that the French ‘‘Prix de Rome” 
awarded to art students was an absolute 
failure that it may be well to say that the 
French “‘Prix de Rome”’ for students of music 
has been most successful, Berlioz, Bizet and 
Debussy having been “Prix de Rome’’ men. 

Notice of the free Symphony Concerts 
conducted by David Mannes, held at the 
Metropolitan Museum, on the evenings of 
March 5th, 12th and 19th, at eight o'clock, 
has been crowded out of its proper place in 
Tue Arts by the amount of text. On ac- 
count of the same lack of space we were 
obliged at the last moment to omit the 
dramatic page, the criticism of many impor- 
tant exhibitions, three reproductions and 
several advertisements. 


Daniel Gregory Mason sailed March Ist 
for Italy on the Fabre line. He will be gone 
for several months, but will send articles 
from Europe which will be published regu- 
larly in THE Arts. Now that Mason is 
away it is easier to express my appreciation 
of his attitude towards music and the other 
arts. Culture has given him a very broad 
outlook on life, but it has not taken from 
him the enthusiasm which is back of all work 
which is really constructive.—EDITOR. | 


THE “NICHIREN” OF KUNIYOSHI 


By THE EDITOR 


S it is doubtful whether there exists in 
A the world a collection of the prints of 
Kuntyoshi (born 1798, died 1861) as 
rich as the joint collection of Robert Laurent 
and myself, I feel that I ought to establish 
facts which are not generally known in regard 
to certain of his prints. “The most famous 
print by Kuniyoshi is that in which Nichiren 
is shown going forth from a little fishing- 
village into the storm and the night. To 
appreciate the beauty of the print it is not 
necessary to know the details of Nichiren’s 
life, but it is well to know that he was the 
founder of a Buddhist sect, and that he is 
shown leaving the warmth and joy of home 
at the call of duty. 

There has recently appeared in a catalogue 
written by F. W. Gookin an assertion that 
there are two states of this print: the first, 
the lower of the two prints illustrated, and 
the second printed from the same blocks after 
the horizon line had been removed from the 
line block (the upper reproduction). There 
is no ground for this statement. The two 
prints were made from the same blocks. No 
line has been cut from the block which was 
used to print the outlines. The difference 
between the impressions is merely in the 
manner of printing. Let us see wherein the 
difference in the manner of printing lies. If 
your eyes are as good as mine, you will be 
able to distinguish a pale embossed line 
marking the horizon in the upper print. J+ 
is where the horizon line of the block pressed 
into the paper. In the print itself this pale 
horizon line is very apparent. It is then clear 
that in inking the block preparatory to mak- 
ing the upper print the horizon line was left 
uninked, and that pressure was used to make 
the horizon line emboss the paper. 

Let me give the reasons for my conviction 
that the impressions like the upper one are 
usually earlier than those like the lower. 
Greater care was required to print the upper 
impression. In inking care had to be taken 
that ink did not get on the horizon line. The 


sky block had to be inked with great care to 
produce a perfect gradation from the dark 
of the upper sky to the light at the horizon 
line. No impression with the horizon printed 
in black that I have ever seen has been as 
carefully printed as this upper impression. 
Carelessness in printing is almost invariably 
the sign of a late impression. The quality 
of the blue pigment used is also a means of 
knowing whether an impression i$ an early 
one. The blue of the upper impression, 
which cannot be reproduced by any known 
process, is of the utmost beauty. Having 
seen several other copies of this rare print | 
can only add that almost without exception 
the blues were less fine in the impressions with 
the horizon printed in black, and the work- 
manship was more careless. I believe that 
the. prints with the black horizon line are 
usually the later impressions, and that 
Kuniyoshi intended the horizon ling to be 
embossed, not inked. 

About the relative beauty of the two im- 
pressions there is no dispute. All experts 
agree that the prints without the black hori- 
zon are more beautiful. 

When the blocks were made, a piece of the 
border was broken out on the left hand side 
a little above the seal. All the impressions 
from the original blocks that I know have 
this break. In the upper print the break has 
been filled in by hand. The print has passed 
through a fire, which blackened the upper 
edge. Otherwise the print is uninjured save 
by the inevitable marks which time places 
upon all things. Some of the snowflakes — 
which were apparently stenciled with body 
color have tarnished. 

The lower print has suffered more. The 
print has been washed, which took from the 
beauty of the paper, and the tarnished snow- 
flakes have been in a measure restored by the 
use of a chemical. The tarnishing was no 
blemish; the restoration is. I believe that the 
finer prints cannot be washed even by experts 
without losing in quality. 


KUNIYOSHI 
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SISLEY’S STRUGGLE FOR RECOGNITION 


By Forses Watson 


FAVORITE pastime of the critic of 
art is to trace in an artist’s work the 
racial traits that give it its character. 

It is a pleasing diversion, leading the unwary 
into many pitfalls from which the attempt 
to extricate themselves, by throwing up a 
barrage of rhetoric, is not always successful. 
They should remember that the soul of 
Catholic Spain was expressed, not by a 
Spaniard, but by Theotocopuli the Greek. 
They might also be reminded by the pedi- 
grees of more than one modern painter who 
is generally referred to as a French artist 
or an American artist, as the case may be, 


that this is a geographical rather than a racial 
description. He may be of German, He- 
brew, Italian or Dutch parentage, and have 
none of the blood of the country to which his 
art is accredited. 

The recent sale of Degas’ works brought 
forth again the comment that he was the 
most peculiarly and intimately French artist 
of the nineteenth century. Degas was half 
Italian. The whole Impressionist school 
seems above all things essentially French; 
yet a thoroughly typical member of the 
group, whose work seems so French in its 
delicacy, French in its lightness of touch, 
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justness, balance and consistency, was a man 
of English blood, Alfred Sisley. The mind 
of the sensitive artist may be so strongly 
stamped with the mark of the civilization 
which surrounds him. 

Pallas-Athene sprang full-grown from the 
brain of her father, Zeus, but art does not 
come down to earth ready-made. While 
leading the thought of its time it is also an 
outgrowth from the social life of its time. 


Its roots are always in what has gone before. | 


This is true of Impressionism as of other 
movements, though it was a harsh nurturing 
that the infant Impressionism received from 
its mother, France. Indubitably France pro- 
duced it and kicked and cuffed it through its 
unhappy childhood, finally acknowledging 


SEINE 


the child, when it had grown up and was be- 
ginning to get old, with tardy pride and 
satisfaction. 

That the Impressionists at last won their 
place of honor was largely due to the dis- 
ciplined fight made by the group. None of 
them gave way. And no one was more loyal, 
more whole heartedly true against heavy 
odds than Alfred Sisley. According to the 
story of his life related by M. Theodore 
Duret, the odds became heavier in Sisley’s 
case than in that of any other member of the 
group who then were looked upon more as 
movement painters and who now stand out so 
clearly as distinctive personalities. So will 
it be with some of the men of to-day. 

Alfred Sisley was born in Paris in 1839 


‘ 
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of well-to-do English parents. He became 
acquainted with Monet and Renoir at 
Gelyre’s studio, where he had been attracted 
to the class in painting by his natural apti- 
tude for art. He did not then expect to be- 
come a professional painter. At that time, 
and for some time thereafter, no financial 
necessity drove him to try to make a living 
by the sale of pictures. But in 1870, during 
the Franco-Prussian war, his father met with 
financial reverses and died, leaving Sisley 
with no resource except his ability to paint. 
It was an extremely precarious resource, as 
many a painter will tell you now with heart- 
felt sincerity. His pictures were practically 
unsalable. France at that time was blind 
to the art of the day. - Sisley had a family 
to support, and his situation became more 


and more acute. When he exhibited with 
the other Impressionists in 1874, 1876 and 
{877 his pictures met with general condemna- 
tion on account of what was regarded as the 
unnatural use of violet in his landscapes. 
This historical fact seems almost incredible 
today, in spite of the question that a paint- 
dealer well-known in the studios once asked 
Earnest Lawson: “‘Vy do you see so much 
blue in de nature?”’ This is the kind of ques- 
tion which met Sisley’s color years ago and 
the fact that nothing seems more normal than 
his color now shows how profoundly and 
permanently Impressionism has changed the 
general conception of what is true in land- 
scape color. | 
Sisley’s circumstances became more and 
more difficult. Duret relates that two sales 
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were arranged by the Impressionist group, 
the first in 1875, the second in 1877. ‘To the 
first Sisley contributed 21 canvases which al- 
together realized only 2,455 francs, an aver- 
age of a little more than one hundred francs 
each. These sales did him no good. Some of 
his best work went for almost nothing. In- 
stead of appreciation the Parisians gave him 
ridicule and insults. 

He was indeed the most unfortunate of the 
whole group for Cézanne had an allowance 
from his family and, though embittered by 
ridicule, could at least continue to work with- 
out financial embarrassment. Monet and Pis- 
sarro succeeded in impressing a small clien- 
tele of their own and had at least a meagre 
market, but Sisley, the last in the field, became 


all but destitute and sold his pictures finally 
for twenty-five and thirty francs, the lowest 
prices which any of them accepted. 

One of the first persons to help him in his 
straits was a restaurant proprietor, named 
Murer, who had come to know Sisley as well 
as several of the others through Guillaumin. 
Sisley and also Renoir were provided with 
many a meal in payment of which Murer ac — 
cepted their canvases. He even bought others 
from them. The prices were low but almost 
nobody else was willing to buy at all. 

During these years of distress Sisley lived 
successively at Louveciennes, Bougival, Voi 
sins, Marly, Sévres and finally at Moret, the 
place associated with much of his finest work. 
A series of canvases of the Thames and of 
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Hampton Court he brought back from Eng- 
land where he had gone with Faure, the bari- 
tone of the Opera, in 1874. 

Poverty pursued him to the last although, 
a few years before his death, he had the sat- 
isfaction of seeing his pictures welcomed at 
the Champ de Mars Salon, then a more or less 
vigorous young offshoot from the old official 
salon of the “Société des Artistes Francais.” 
But it was not until three months after his 
death that the tide finally turned. A sale was 
arranged for the benefit of his children, bring- 
ing in for twenty-seven canvases the sum of 
112,320 francs. His work had at last begun 
to make its impression and collectors and 
dealers began to value it. 

That Sisley should have had such a desper- 
ate struggle for recognition from the most 
civilized public in the world is difficult to un- 
derstand. Even granting that he was identi- 
fied with a new and unknown formula in 
painting there was never anything blatantly 
self-assertive about his work to explain the 
violent offense it gave. He was essentially a 


civilized and highly cultivated artist, trans- 
parently sincere and especially susceptible to 
the agreeable, sunny and charming aspects of 
nature. Rooted in the tonality of Corot he 
flowered in the high-keyed broken color of 
the Impressionist palette. With his feeling 
for light it was a formula peculiarly adapted 
to his nature. 

Less original than Monet he had, neverthe- 
less, a more infallible instinct for composition. 
Never obvious, his composition has often had 
a very rare precision of rightness. Monet, 
with all his brilliancy, is often haphazard. 
Pissarro occasionally betrayed an anxious con- 
scientiousness. Sisley, though not always 
powerful, was always natural and unforced. 
His delicate sense of scale and perspective 
was unsurpassed by any artist of his time. 

According to the frequent irony of things, 
Sisley, the most neglected member of the 
Impressionist group, was the first to receive 
public homage in the monument to his mem- 
ory raised by the people of Morét near the 
bridge he had painted so often. 


GEORGE. SANTAYANA AND OTHERS 


By THE EDITOR 


though THe Arts has been enlarged to 

eighty pages, it has not given us the room 
I had hoped for the various departments. 
There is not the space I should have wished 
for book reviews. It will, therefore, be 
necessary to write of several recent books in 
one article rather than to write individual 
articles on each book, as I had planned. 
George Santayana has been writing on our 
United States (“Character and Opinion in 
the United States,” Scribner’s). Those who 
were familiar with Santayana’s earlier books 
will welcome this latest work. Santayana 
was born in Madrid, was educated at Har- 
vard, and later taught philosophy there for 
a long period of years. I first met him in 


[' has come as a surprise to me that, al- 


Paris, when he was sent to the Sorbonne as 
exchange professor. Every American who 
attended his lectures must have felt a legiti- 
mate pride in Santayana’s appearance and 
manners. His latest work is in his clear 
rhythmic English, the beautiful English which 
has given him so high a reputation as a master 
of language. Here is the problem which 
Santayana feels is facing America: 

“There is much forgetfulness, much callow dis- 
respect for what is past or alien; but there is a 
fund of vigor, goodness, and hope such as no nation 
ever possessed before. In what sometimes looks like 
American greediness and jostling for the front place, 
all is love of achievement, nothing is unkindness; it 
is a fearless people, and free from malice, as you 
might see .in their eyes and gestures, even if their 
conduct did not prove it. This soil is propitious to 
every seed, and tares must needs grow in it; but 
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why should. it not also breed clear thinking, honest 
judgment, and rational happiness? ‘These things are 
indeed not necessary to existence, and without them 
America might long remain rich and populous like 
many a barbarous land in the past; but in that case 
its existence would be hounded like theirs, by falsity 
and remorse. May Heaven avert the omen; and 
make the New World a better world than the Old! 
In the classical and romantic tradition of Europe, 
love, of which there was very little, was supposed to 
be kindled by beauty, of which there was a great 
deal: perhaps moral chemistry may be able to reverse 
this operation, and in the future and in America it 
may breed beauty out of love.” 


I’ is not as a masterpiece of English prose 
that I shall praise ‘““Early American Paint- 
ings, Illustrated by Examples in the Collection 
of the New York Historical Society by John 
Hill Morgan.” The prose-has little style, 
and there are expressions which do not seem 
very apt, as when he speaks of the American 
colonists as ‘‘snatching a precarious livelli- 
hood from the soil.”” The book is illustrated 
with forty-four reproductions of portraits. 
Two of them, both by unknown artists, are 
reproduced in THe Arts: Nicholas William 
Stuyvesant ( 1648-1698 ), and Catalina 
Schuyler (1705-1758). Each of these por- 
traits is especially interesting at this time, be- 
cause they have within them the character- 
istics of one of the ultra-modern schools, 
“Expressimus.’ “ai he ssCatalina seachuyler 
might almost be a late example of the art of 
Pablo Picasso. 

Mr. Morgan’s book is scholarly. It opens 
up new fields of research. Unfortunately, 
being published under the auspices of the 
New York Historical Society, there are no 
copies intended for sale. 


HE impression which the reader gets 

from ‘‘Steeplejack,” the autobiography 
of the late James Huneker, published by the 
Scribners, is that the older generation lived 
with more vim than ourselves. As animals 
they were heartier; they also had a greater 
physical capacity for food and drink than we 
have. They lived more naturally, more in- 
stinctively. That is surely the impression 


that “‘Steeplejack” gives the reader. Yet my 
feeling is that the book is a picture of James 
Huneker rather than of American life in the 
years which followed the Civil War. As 
Huneker was a man of great personal mag- 
netism, as his style of writing was the man 
himself, Huneker’s output has individuality 
and charm. 


ie personal as “‘Steeplejack’” are two 
volumes by C. Lewis Hind, “Art and I” 
and “Authors and I,” recently published by 
the John Lane Co. They are autobiograph- 
ical sketches, giving the personal reaction 
felt by Mr. Hind in the presence of works 
of art, artists and authors. Hind is more 
self-centered than James Huneker. He has 
to a far greater degree that modern malady— 
self-consciousness. At times it becomes mor- 
bid; there is needless introspection. Of the 
two volumes, “Authors and I”’ gives you the 
more conventional point of view. ‘The re- 
action produced on Mr. Hind by the work 
of Walt Whitman is the usual reaction of a 
man of ordinary culture of our days. “Art 
and [”’ is more individual. The reactions are 
more unusual. Writing of a painting by 
Matisse, Mr. Hind says: 


“T turned, and cried aloud with pleasure, for 
there was a still life, compact of the most delicious 
color, so frank and joyous as to justify Mr. Beren- 
son’s dictum that Matisse is one of the greatest 
colorists of the world. It is amusing, too, very 
amusing; Matissee has treated a dish of apples as 
if it were a hat or a coat; he has hung it upon a 
peg on the wall. And it looks quite natural—this 
dish of ruddy and golden apples, so large, so round 
—exuding sunshine and fertility, so lovely in color. 
‘They shine out from a black background, merging 
at the right lower corner into a glow of golden red 
and yellow.” 


No element of the book is more sound 
than the frank appreciation of the fact that 
underlying: all criticism is the personal reac- 
tion which the critic feels in the presence of 
the work of art. It shows conceit when the 
critic creates dogmas from these reactions. 
Mr. Hind, in frankly considering his per 
sonal reactions as being merely his own ex- 
periences in the art world, is more modest 
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in attitude, and he has done thereby a service 
to art criticism. All the elaborate series of 
dogmas which the various art writers of the 
past have formulated are discredited to-day. 
An account by some obscure writer of what 


he felt in the presence of Michael Angelo’s 
Adam lives. We should be grateful to Mr. 
Hind that all that he has written is an in- 
direct argument that we should recognize 
these facts. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY 


By THE EDITOR 


T is almost twenty years since my first 
I visit to the Philadelphia exhibition. I 

was. just home from eight years in 
France, and it was the first American ex- 
hibition I had seen since the Paris salons. 
It was also the first time I had exhibited in 
America, and I felt the interest which one 
always does in the first time of almost any- 
thing. The most beautiful things in the show 
were ten water-colors by Winslow Homer. 
They had been sent to the Buffalo exposition 
and from there they had traveled about much, 
always being offered for sale as a group— 
three thousand dollars for the ten. The 
morning I reached Philadelphia the Secretary 
of the Pennsylvania Academy had received 
a letter from Winslow Homer telling him 
that he could sell them singly, nobody having 
wished to buy the group as a whole. That 
is how it happened that I returned home the 
proud owner of two of the most beautiful 
Homer water-colors in existence, two chosen 
with care from the ten which the artist had 
selected himself for the Buftalo exposition. 
The Philadelphia show was a good one, far 
better than the Academy show which I saw 
in New York the following spring. 

The Pennsylvania Academy is still a good 
show, but it has lost its pre-eminence. It is 
not as good as the average Corcoran Gallery 
exhibition, but it is surely superior to the 
usual show at the Academy in New York. 
They are more broadminded in the old 
Quaker City than we are. ‘They admit ar- 
tists who would hardly be acceptable to the 


powers that be at our Academy, sculptors like 
Nadelman and Gaston Lachaise. 

The most competent painter exhibiting is 
surely John Singer Sargent whose portrait of 
Carolus Duran is a masterpiece of dexterity. 
It has far more beauty of texture than the 
work he did twenty or thirty years later. In 
the face of Carolus Duran I see the dandy 
whom I used to see twelve years ago in Rome, 
an elderly gentleman immaculately dressed, 
somewhat broken in spirit and harassed, they 
used to say, with debts. Back and forth he 
used to walk along the alleys of the Pincian, 
the victim of having had too great a reputa- 
tion in his youth. The other Sargent por- 
trait, “Mrs. Kate A. Moore,” has tess 
beauty. 

“Eleanor, Joan and Anna,” by George 
Bellows, received a medal. Being a Quaker 
I am no believer in medals or titles and | 
recognize how seldom they are bestowed upon 
those who deserve them. In the present case 
I do not believe there has been any gross 
miscarriage of justice. Honors breed jeal- 
ousies, and who are we that we should pre- 
sume to render to-day the verdict which the 
centuries alone can give? A hundred years 
from now those who come after us will be 
able to judge of the relative merit of George 
Bellows and Arthur Davies. In the mean- 
while the best of us are groping in the dark, 
some of us a little blinder than others. 

Kyohei Inukai is a Japanese artist who has 
painted a portrait of himself, entitled “Re 
flection.” It is good solid work, but it has 
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little of the spirit of the art of old Japan, of 
Kano Motonobu, of Sesshiu and Sesson. I 
suppose that the old Japanese art is dead, 
that it can never be revived, just as it would 
be impossible for Italy to revive the art of 
the Renaissance. Yet I believe that the best 
art of modern Japan should have elements 
of the older national art just as the work 
of Renoir is founded on French art of an 
earlier period. Whenever we break utterly 
with tradition we lose in singleness of pur- 
posemsin: Lorce.c]l ibelieventhat, twins ohel 


GEORGE BELLE OWse 


Inukai were to steep himself in the Japanese 
tradition without abandoning the technique 
which he has learned of us, he would do 
work of far greater interest than anything 
which he might do built entirely upon western 
models. 

Has any artist of the last hundred years 
had such an influence upon art as Cézanne? In 
Germany and Switzerland last summer I saw 
hundreds of paintings with all the external 
marks of Cézanne, most of which lacked 
utterly the inner spirit of his art. I go to the 
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Pennsylvania Academy, and there, too, I see 
scores of canvases which show Cézanne’s 
influence. Hugh H. Breckenridge is prob- 
ably the most successful of the still-life 
painters who owe much to the great French- 
man. He is in no sense an imitator of 
Cézanne, but he has borrowed intelligently 
from his manner of composition and _ his 
palette. Breckenridge has a fine feeling for 
strong color, a feeling in many ways close 
to that of the Chinese. 


HUGH H. BRECKENRER PO 


Robert Vonnoh is primarily a painter of 
portraits. He has painted landscapes which 
are not lacking in quality but he is not always 
successful with them. Whereas in portraiture 
he seldom, if ever, fails. That does not mean 
that he is in any way comparable to the great 
portrait painters of the Renaissance, to Hol- 
bein, to Pontormo, to Titian. He is not. 
It does mean that he is far more genuine, 
if less clever, than that vulgar Hungarian 
portraitist Laslo, who gained his position 
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through the patronage of the British royal 
family, which has justly earned a reputation 
for bad taste. 

Were it not that Adolph Borie is so intent 
upon making his portraits works of art he 
would possibly be a greater portrait painter 
than Robert Vonnoh. He has many of the 
attributes of a great painter. He is open- 
minded, cultured, witty. He has an interest 
in his sitters, and would interpret their 
various characters exceedingly well but for 
the terrible question which rises within him 
and asks ‘“‘But is it art?’ That is the fatal 
question that is bothering the modern artist. 
It never worried the older painters. They 
simply did their jobs and left it to posterity 
to decide whether what they had done was art. 

Joseph De Camp was faced by the same 
question but, like most of the other Boston 
painters, he decided that art was a very 
definite thing. He has followed the tradi- 


tions of the Boston school. Paxton followed 
the traditions blindly and became a machine. 
De Camp stopped by the wayside, gathered 
flowers, swore at the traditions which bound 
him in and loosened up some of the bands 
which seemed intolerably tight. 

Unlike a French cousin of mine who never 
wearied when looking at pictures I tire and 
after a few hours in Philadelphia renounced 
my plan of writing an extensive criticism of 
the show. My cousin visited Quincy Shaw, 
staying from nine A. M. until late at night. 
My sympathies were with Mr. Shaw. 

| Here is a list of the names of the artists whose 
work I marked in my catalogue as being interesting. 
My list is probably longer than it would have been 
had I had the time to see the show well. However, 
here it is, a@ la Baedeker: Reuterdahl, Alice Ball, 
Katherine Farrell, Carrigan, E. K. K. Wetherill, 
Bower, Frieseke, William Singer, Lawson, Glackens, 
Turney, George Nelson, Sartain, Sidney Dickinson, 
Emma MacRae, Van Perrine, Hildebrandt, Robert 
Susan, Bredin, Nuse, Ufer, Brauner, Ennis, Stevens, 
Watts, Wayman Adams, William Cotton, Nichols, 
Rosenthal, Dorothy Ochtman, Earl Bates, Hassam, 
Mayer, Ritchel, Schofield, Blumenschein, Violet 
Oakley, Henrietta Shore, Jean McLane, Sloan, Red- 
field, Hibbard, Olinsky, Greason, Garber, Paul 
King, Rosen, Lever, Helen Turner, Farndon, A. D. 
Smith, Kroll, K. L, Adams, Miss Lord, Waltman, 
W. L. Lathrop, Foster, Eddy, Clara Parrish; 
Dodge, Giles, Horatio Walker, Myers, Spencer, 
Noble, Maud Mason, Luks, Davies, F. W. Harer, 
Speicher, Johansen, Greacen, A. C. Williamson, 
Pancoast, Biddle, Comins, Bittinger, Lucas, Haw- 
thorne, Ryder, Fromkes, Ferguson, Dessar, Benson, 
Miss Hale, Young, Mrs. Snell, Bloch, De Haven, 
Matilda Browne, Miller, Knox, Carlsen, Folinsbee, 
Niepold, Pooke, Constance Curtis, Grace Evans, 
Mary Butler, Cora Brooks, Yates, Saint Clair, 
Botke, Hudson, Minnie Miller, Bosley, Potter, Nor- 
ris, Patty, Miss Baxter, Lillian Meeser, Carles, 
Katherine Pagon, McCarter, Addams, Kimbel, 
Groll, Snell, Holberg, Bernstein, Miss Howell, Du 
Mond, Robinson, H. Brown, Dewing, Wiggins, An- 
derson, Hopkinson, G. E. Browne, Lie, Calder, 
Quinn, Louise Abel, Nadelman, Rumsey and Bessie 
Vonnoh. As there are pages in my catalog with no 
comment I know there were exhibits which I did 
not see. Were the list one which I had labored over 
for weeks it would merely represent the personal 
reaction of one man.—EDITOR. | 
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DECORATIONS BY PAUL BURLIN 


(In the residence of George A. Harris) 


By THE EDITOR 


MERICAN painters have yet to show 

a talent for large mural decorations. 
There has been nothing done in 
America which can be compared to the mural 
paintings by Puvis de Chavannes at the 
Pantheon, the Sorbonne or the Hotel de Ville 
in Paris, or even the smaller decorations of 
Albert Besnard at the Ecole de Pharmacie. 
In the decoration of small rooms in dwelling- 
houses Americans have been more successful. 


A music room executed about twelve years 
ago by Bryson Burroughs for a home on 
lower Park Avenue is very lovely. In the 
Murray Hill section also, on one of the side 
streets, is a room decorated by Arthur B. 
Davies which is perhaps even more success- 
ful. The room in itself is simpler in form, 
and more shut off from the rest of the house, 
which makes it better suited for decorative 
treatment. 
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PAUL BURT 


STONE AGE 


On the West Side, not far from the 
Ninety-sixth Street station of the subway, 
there is a home which has much in it to in- 
terest the lover of modern art. It is not my 
purpose to write of the collections, which are 
extensive—I shall only write of the dining- 
room, which has as its decoration oak pan- 
eling around the room. Above the panel- 
ing, which is about as high as a tall man can 
reach, there runs a painted frieze about two 
feet high by Paul Burlin. Although the 
work is not definitely cubistic, Burlin has been 
influenced by cubist art, as was Arthur B. 
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Davies in the room which he decorated so 
successfully. There is in the work of the great 
Florentine decorators, especially in the work 
of Piero.della Francesca, much which is akin 
to the cubist masters. Paul Burlin has felt 
how fitted to decorative purposes cubism is. 
With a fine sense of rhythm and harmony he 
has woven patterns which fill the spaces ad- 
mirably. The subject matter of the decora- 
tions is taken from the life of primitive man 
and the forms suggest the fullness and rich- 
ness of that life. As decoration Burlin’s work 
is wholly satisfactory. 


RAUL BU RE TN 


JAMES HUNEKER 


By RosBert J. COLE 


must have its leaders in the response 

it gives to the works of genius. If we 
include all the arts under the similitude of 
music, James Huneker was a conductor of 
this kind. He knew the scores and where to 
put the accent of wit or feeling. 


’ NHE public, like a symphony orchestra, 


In some of his original stories or essays 
Huneker exercised inventive gifts of no mean 
order. The full appraisal of his own art 
must come later. It is more profitable here 
to emphasize his value as a creative critic. 
His merit lay in the fact that, like. all the 
really great men of this kind, he entered fully 
into the spirit and purpose of the painter, 
poet, pianist of whom he wrote. ‘The lesser 
critic is content to pass a solemn dogmatic 
judgment which if it be asserted positively 
enough impresses the ignorant. Huneker 
wore no court gown or wig. He writes of 
artists as a comrade in arms—and he was 
that. 


It is a piece of good fortune that he lived 
to write his autobiography, ‘‘Steeplejack”’ 
(Scribner). There are no more charming, 
no more revealing pages than those in 
which he writes of his youth. What he says 
of his father’s engravings ought to encourage 
all parents and teachers to place before the 
eyes of children such works of art as shall 
give direction to the first art impulses. Here 
is a paragraph from “‘Steeplejack”’: 


“When in 1894 my father’s collection of black 
and white was sold at New York the catalogue 
enumerated several thousand pieces: mezzotints, 
line-engravings, etchings, and lithographs. It was 
not a large, but an important gathering, All schools 
were represented. Quality ruled. Knowing that 
with his means he could not indulge in the luxury 
of a gallery of paintings, he wisely ‘went in for’ 
engravings. ‘That collection not only educated my 
eye, educated me in the various schools, but it gave 
me the first esthetic thrill of my life. The walls 
of our house were hung with choice specimens of 
the graver’s art. I ate my meals facing an old 
mezzotint of John Martin, ‘The Fall of Nineveh,’ 


a huge plate, coarse as to technique, disorderly in 
composition, yet revealing an imagination monstrous 
perhaps, though none the less stirring.” 


He adds that he caught from his father’s 
collection of engravings not only the con- 
tagion of delight in design but also his first 
ideas of “archeology, architecture, history, 
foreign languages, music and whatnot, all 
growing out of the numerous subjects dealt 
with by the artists. I verily believe my first 
longing for foreign lands and travel was 
born among these etched and engraved 
plates: on . 

The improvisation on “Unicorns,’’. which 
was originally published in a volume of 
essays (Scribner), was reprinted in the cata- 
logue of an A. B. Davies exhibition, because 
it interpreted the spirit of Davies’ painting 
on the same theme. 

“He,” muses Huneker, speaking of the 
unicorn, “has always fought with the lion for 
the crown, and he is always defeated, but 
invariably claims the victory.. The crown is 
Art, and the lion, being a realist born, is only 
attracted by its glitter, not the symbol. The 
unicorn, an idealist, divines the inner meaning 
of this precious fillet of gold. And 
neither the lion nor the unicorn has yet 
fought the battle decisive. Perhaps the day 
may come when, weariness invading their 
very bones, they may realize that they are 
as different sides of the same coveted shield; 
matter and spirit, the multitude and the in- 
dividual.” 

The refusal to limit himself to one attitude 
or label, with the doctrinaire ‘‘realist’’ or 
“idealist”” is characteristic of the man’s 
breadth. He was appreciated by great 
spirits of other lands—Remy de Gourmont, 
Maeterlinck and others, and he was the first 
to make known here some of the European 
art-work of our own day, now honored, but 
then unperceived. No doubt he is gone to be 
the first herald of some new-born star in the 
illimitable art of heaven. 
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By THe Dror 


T the Milch Galleries I spoke with J. Francis 

Murphy the day before his death. He spoke 

of his health as being better than it had been for a 
year or two. 

The garden which Murphy cultivated was ex- 
ceedingly small. "There was little variety in the 
product, ‘There was, however, thorough workman- 
ship, and that is no slight thing in these days. There 
was also a fine appreciation for landscape of one type. 
The bracing, tonic qualities of a sharp, clear, Ameri- 
can day meant nothing to him, if we are to judge 
from Murphy’s art. They meant much to Winslow 


Homer. The outlook of a man like Homer is inspir- 
ing. He opens the shutters of our souls and lets 
in the light of day. J. Francis Murphy would 
draw the shades to avoid the glare of noon. 


OBODY whom I have met has had any 

enthusiasm for the war portraits recently 
shown at the Metropolitan Museum of Art. Of 
the painters chosen by the National Art Committee 
to make the portraits the most successful is surely 
Charles Hopkinson. He was entrusted with the 
portraits of three relatively unknown men—Premier 
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Bratiano. Premier Pashich and Prince Saionji. It 
may be that it was merely chance which gave Mr. 
Hopkinson Premier Bratiano and Premier Pashich. 
As an outsider, I suspect that it was lack of faith 
in his ability. If my suspicions are right ofhicialdom 
is blind indeed. It is not worth while discussing 
the choice of the artists, No radical is ever chosen 
by officialdom. There is one conservative, Robert 
Vonnoh, who I feel would have done far better 
work than Mr. Tarbell, who painted the portraits 
of such important men as President Wilson, Mar- 
shal Foch and General Leman. Vonnoh through 
his friendship with men of international fame such 
as the Adams family (Henry, Charles Francis 
Brooks) would have been well suited for the task. 

Joseph De Camp has painted Premier Borden of 
Canada, and General Currie. Both paintings are 
good solid portraits. Miss Beaux has succeeded 
admirably in her Cardinal Mercier, less well in her 
Clemenceau. John C. Johansen has also been suc- 
cessful, especially in his Field Marshal Hlaig. ‘The 
group, “Signing of the Peace Treaty,” is quite as 
Henri Gervex would have painted it thirty years 
ago. It is better than the pot-boilers Gervex turned 
out later in his life. 


MY CROSS exhibited at the Powell Galleries 
interiors and landscapes, some of which could 
almost sell as Winslow Homers if they were not 
signed ““Amy Cross.” Hier flower studies are not 
less attractive than her Dutch paintings. 


WINTER without a show of George Luks’ 

recent art would be a winter with one ot 
its important elements left out. It is difficult to 
characterize his art. Perhaps the closest I can 
come to a characterization of it is to say that it 
resembles in many ways the poetry of Walt Whit- 
man. There are the same unconventionalities, the 
same felicity of expression coupled with passages 
which are clumsily executed. There is the same 
downright sincerity. Yet Luks, like Whitman, is 
not unconscious of his audience. He can also be 
bombastic, almost melodramatic, He is of the soil, 
rough, elemental. Such art is like a fresh breeze 
off the sea. It is also like the wind which used to 
blow toward our house when it came from a cer- 
tain quarter. As our Irish maid used to say: 
‘“There’s nothing like the smell of pigs to make a 
body feel at home.” It’s a good, wholesome smell, 
and I never minded when the wind did come from 
that quarter. 


$s AVE you seen the Chinese paintings on 
Fifth Avenue?” the young man asked. “I 
did not know there was a show of Chinese painting 
on at present.” “There is and an important one 
at the Montross Gallery.” ‘Why I was there yes- 
terday and I saw none there then.” A light came 
to me. “Oh, you mean paintings of China, not 
paintings by Chinese. You mean Frederic Clay 
Bartlett’s work.” ‘Yes, that is the name I think. 
Were you ever in China? You should go! It is 
such a beautiful country—only you would not know 
it from Mr. Bartlett’s paintings, for they have 
hardly any of the brilliancy of color you get in 
China. I do not mean to say that they are bad. 
It’s only that they lack the richness of color that 
all who know China well love. Of course, I’m not 
an artist, but that is my feeling about his work.” 
It had seemed to me that Mr. Bartlett’s paint- 
ings of China were very true. Alas, a trip to the 
Far East has become imperative! I must go to 
Peking and see whether Mr. Bartlett has so under- 
stated the wealth of color which the young man 
assured me was there. 


HE New Hope School is one of the most vital 

art movements in America. It has high aims. 
There is usually in the work of the school a dis- 
parity between the large finished paintings and the 
sketch. The sketches promise so much. ‘The paint- 
ings do not show the joy which should be the 
accompaniment of labor, If only we could “be- 
come as little children,” enter again into the land 
of Arcadia, take the joy in our work which the 
lark takes in its song! The one shadow which 
hangs over much of the work of the New Hope 
School is the shadow caused by a lack of enthusiasm 
on the part of the artists themselves. They do 
not love life as the greatest masters loved it. When 
you cease to love life with all your heart the tempter 
comes in and his form is that of the theorist and 
he pulls life up by the roots and shows you its 
technique. You begin to analyze life and art. Joy 
flies out at the window as the theorist comes in at 
the door. 

Of the New Hope School four painters have been 
showing at the Milch Galleries and of these I feel 
that W. L. Lathrop is the most wholehearted, the 
least self-conscious. ‘The Mill,” “Stubble Field” 
and “Evening Light” are beautiful canvases, simply 
felt, sincerely painted. Robert Spencer in his art 
is not-so spontaneous. ‘There is more of a formula. 
Yet the man is an artist to his finger-tips. Long 
have I admired his work, which in so many ways 
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is equal to that of any other American artist. Yet 
it is as the carven image of Galatea before it was 
quickened into life. There is a water color by 
Winslow Homer which I loaned a year or two 
back to the Brooklyn Museum. It long hung in 
my bedroom and gave me unalloyed joy. “Iwo 
negroes are catching sea turtles in the Bermudas. 
The light of a tropical sun glistens on their bare 
shoulders. No tempter had ever asked Winslow 
Homer if such a painting were art. He painted 
it with the joy which to him was an attribute of 
life. Could Spencer add such joy, such life to his 
art he would be America’s greatest painter. 

Of the four painters exhibiting at the Milch 
Galleries, John T. Pearson, Jr., is the least settled 
in his art. He himself does not know what will 
be his ultimate style. His sympathies are broad. 
The future may have much in store for him or it 
may have little. If he can fuse into a living thing 
all the various elements of his art he will do far 
more than Garber. Garber’s art has too few faults. 
It is like the manners of a perfect gentleman. A 
swear-word or two once in a while gives a touch 
of life to painting just as it does to speech. Garber 
never swears in his painting. I wish the seats of 
the chairs in his interiors were not so very low. It 
gives one the feeling that any minute the occupant 
may land on the floor, 


RTS AND DECORATION has sent ashore 
the two men who were piloting the craft 
through the shoals of art, Guy Pene DuBois and 
Forbes Watson. So large a craft needs skillful 
direction and the art world is wondering who will 
take the helm. Rumor has it that the control has 
passed into the hands of a sculptor. Another report 
is that Mr. Judd has hired Madison Square Garden 
in order to give a dinner to the ex-editors. I shall 
accept. 


O the boys who are now growing up read 
Mrs. Custer’s Boots and Saddles? Is the Far 
West the land of romance which it was when I 
was a boy? Trench warfare seems to have replaced 
the tomahawk, the khaki uniform, the more pic- 
turesque costumes of the Indian as I watch the 
boys playing in the back-yard. I may be mistaken 
or it may be that it is only a passing fashion and 
that the romance of Indian life will again be 
reckoned as the only romance which is ‘One 
hundred per cent. American.” 
At the Babcock Galleries Charles M. Russell 


has been showing paintings which give the romance 


of Western life of forty years ago, the life of Boots 
and Saddles. It was a life which made that ot 
New York City seem very dull and monotonous. 
Charles Russell enjoyed the Far West of those 
days. That is why his paintings are so true. They 
are lacking in the decorative elements, they are not 
always beautiful in color, they are not even well- 
composed. They are direct, straightforward, sin- 
cere. Sincerity still counts with some people. 


URING the war of 1870 France lost two ot 
her most promising young painters, Henri 
Regnault and Frederic Bazire. 

We have recently lost two painters of possibly 
even greater importance to our art than they were 
to the art of France, Rex Slinkard and Henry 
Martyn Hoyt. Neither death was due directly to 
the war, yet indirectly it may have caused both. 
Hoyt, on his return from France, was much changed 
by the experiences he had undergone, and it is quite 
possible that those experiences brought about his 
suicide last summer. 

His work recently on exhibition at the Folsom 
Gallery is in no way abnormal. There is nothing 
in it to suggest a catastrophe of any kind. It is sane, 
solid, the art of a man who appreciates that temper- 
ament is not all that is needed if one would suc- 
ceed as a painter, and that drawing, construction 
and modeling are necessary elements of an artist’s 
training. 

His early art includes two or three interiors, 
conscientious, good work. ‘The delicacy of many 
passages shows that his eye was eager to perceive 
subtle distinctions of tone. ‘There was no con- 
scious attempt to be clever. It is the straightfor- 
ward work which indicates ultimate success, the 
ultimate success which he was not destined to live 
to see, 


HOSE who admire Twachtman found the 

exhibition at the Rehn Gallery the most 
beautiful that has been held in many years, ‘The 
paintings shown are all of the last period of the 
master’s life. Here we have the fruition of long © 
years of training and, not less important with him, 
of dreaming. It is strange how long the Occident 
seems to have been indifferent to the beauty of 
snow. All through the Renaissance there were 
masters who appreciated summer landscape, with 
ereen pastures and sloping hills. Mountains and 
snow were not loved. Breughel painted snow 4s 
a background to a group of merry skaters, but he 
apparently had little feeling for its beauty. The 
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Chinese and Japanese alone seem to have loved 
snow for its own sake. 

In the Occident Courbet was perhaps the first 
painter who made snow the theme of painting. 
Many years later Twachtman showed a deeper 
understanding of the mystery of snow, an under- 
standing which came close to that of the great 
masters of the Orient. 


HE art of our native Indians is not dead 
nor is their wonderful folk-lore. The water- 
colors by Overton Colbert (a full-blooded Indian) 
at the Montross Gallery and the explanations the 
artist has given to each of his pictures showed that 
clearly. 
Here is the “Origin of Shooting Stars,” a Chicka- 
saw legend: 


“When the sun god goes to sleep night appears 
and the whole world is bathed in violet, blue violet 
and blue green stains cast from the hem of the 
rainbow’s blanket. Belated hunters are lost and 
all the tepees wait in eagerness for the return of 
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their hunters. The Great Spirit sends the star folk 
out, as their bodies give light, to help the hunters 
find their way. Some do their duty and shine as 
brightly as possible, but others are lazy and care- 
less and do not shine brilliantly. The Great Spirit 
becomes maddened with their unkindness to their 
brothers, the hunters, and sends a dragon spirit 
which chases them and finally eats them. ‘Thus the 
chase across the heavens and the death of the stars. 
In the tepee, just where the smoke escapes, all see 
the twinkle of the star and then it goes out for- 
ever. Neshola screams with delight and the moon 
laughs and winks her eye as she sees all.” 


F recent shows which have interested me none 

pleased me more than that of Mme. Henriette 
Amiard Oberteuffer at the Arlington Gallery. No 
quality in art appeals to me more than intimacy, 
and this is a most characteristic quality of Mme. 
Oberteuffer’s work. What will be her future art 
is beyond conjecture, but there is reason to believe 
that she will occupy in a score of years as high a 
position as that which Mary Cassatt held twenty 
years ago. She has talents of the highest order 
and her talents have passed through the ordeal of 
thorough training without having suffered thereby. 


UY WIGGINS is doing better work each 
year. Since his exhibition at the Howard 
Young Galleries there has been further gain, There 
is much in his work, now shown at the Milch 
Galleries, to admire, little with which one can find 
fault. [he winter scenes are perhaps the best. | 
was especially struck with the snow scene which 
is in the center of the left-hand wall, and with 
the two upright landscapes each side of it. “There 
is much beauty in the three paintings. That in 
the snow landscape is the easiest to grasp, but that 
in the two upright paintings is possibly rarer, finer. 
The work of Arthur Goodwin is stronger in 
its contrasts and therefore seems more virile. His 
paintings of Boston streets I like better than those 
of New York. Apparently he knows Boston better. 
Especially good are the two paintings of “Tremont 
Street, which were painted “‘con amore.” 


OW many of the readers of THE Arts saw the 

Stieglitz photographs at the Anderson Gallery 
I wonder. Those who did were fortunate for 
Stieglitz is, perhaps, in his work the closest of 
modern photographers to the golden age of pho- 
tography, the epoch immediately after its discovery. 
That was before photographers had become self- 
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conscious. His photographs, like those of the 
golden age, are carefully made from an untouched 
negative. There is none of the camouflage by which 
photographers try to make their prints look like oil 
paintings with the canvas showing through the 
paint. Surely no other American photographer has 
so interesting an output, extending as it does over 
thirty-five years. One of the earliest photographs 
is of a horse-car in front of the Astor House, the 
horses being watered before they start on the long 
trip up to Harlem. Stieglitz has not divorced his 
art from life, and that is what makes him incom- 
parably greater than a photographer like Clarence 
White. If fault is to be found, it is rather because of 
the complete abandon of his expression, the lack of 
reticence. He keeps nothing back, he gives you 
his whole soul, his thoughts, even his religion. All 
these and much else are in his photographs. Stieg- 
litz probably knows that, although he has revealed 
his whole personality, he has only revealed it to 
the man who has been wandering along the same 
roads. To others the photographs will be purely 
objective. 


N Tuesday evening, February 8th, there was a 
smoker held at the Macbeth Galleries in 
honor of Emil Carlsen, who was opening a one- 
man exhibition there, 
It was a joyous gathering. Luis Mora did some 
of his choicest stunts and somebody impersonating 
a country clergyman aroused shrieks of laughter. 


His announcements before the sermon were particu- 
larly good. ‘The Monday afternoon sewing circle 
will be held Tuesday morning instead of the usual 
Friday morning.” ‘On Thursday afternoon at 
three o’clock I shall officiate at the baptism of Mrs. 
Hawke’s infant son. I notice Mrs. Hawke in the 
congregation and must ask her to be there promptly 
at three and not to keep us all waiting as she did 
last year.” Is it strange that we stayed until 
after midnight ? 

It is in his still lifes that Carlsen shows his talent 
to best advantage. In them he is very careful in 
the selection of his material and in the composition 
of his canvas. In his landscapes there is far less 
selection, and that is why they do not give the same 
feeling of perfection. Seurat has something in com- 
mon with Carlsen, but Seurat felt the importance 
of choice in his landscape compositions. 

No other modern master has so glorified still life. 
Carlsen has a feeling of reverence for things which 
possess beauty. Reverence is one of the two sources 
from which springs great art. The other is hatred. 
None of Carlsen’s art was inspired by hate for 
which we should be profoundly thankful, 

In a lower gallery Luis Mora is showing a series 
of landscape water-colors. They have not the 
amazing truth of Winslow Homer’s water-colors, 
but they are beautiful things. 

On the same floor is a group of Miss Eberle’s 
charming little statuettes. She knows her “East 
Side” quite as well as Jerome Myers does and she 
has even more humor. 


OR many years I have wondered at certain 

things, and from time to time I have expressed 
my wonder. I have never understood why the 
artist and the writer on art were not considered 
suitable persons to sponsor art. “There is an exhi- 
bition of Swiss art at the Brooklyn Museum. Those 
of my readers who have a list of the patrons should 
look it over. They will find therein the name ot 
Dr. George W. Brush, but not that of George De 
Forest Brush; that of Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, 
but not that of Howard Russell Butler. There ts 
a long list of patrons, but you will look in vain 
for the names of Childe Hassam, of Christian Brin- 
ton, of Forbes Watson, of Eliott Dangerfield, of 
John Sloan, of Arthur B. Davies or of Henry B. 
Snell. 

If I were asked to an exhibition and I did not 
know if it were worth seeing, I would be supremely 
indifferent about Charles M. Schwab’s opinion of 
it. If it were recommended to me by Childe Has- 
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sam, Arthur Davies and Christian Brinton, I would 
strongly desire to go. In my ignorance such men 
seem in every way worthy of being placed upon 
the list of patrons, and I continue to wonder at 
certain things. 


OWER O’MALLEY is an Irishman with 

much that is Irish in his character. His pic- 
tures of Ireland and the Irish recently shown at 
Knoedler’s, are more convincing than those of 
Robert Henri. It is not everybody who can under- 
stand that peculiar combination of antagonistic ele- 
ments which makes Ireland what it is. Doubtless 
Power O’Malley cannot understand Irish character, 
but he feels it, he sympathizes with it, he loves it 
as no outsider can ever love it. He feels how close 
the peasant life is to the soil, how beautiful is the 
relationship between the peasant and the land. 
That is the theme of his art. It is a simple theme, 
but one which has been used by the masters in their 
greatest works. 

In one of the lower galleries there was hung dur- 
ing February a superb exhibition of etchings by 
James McBey and D. Y. Cameron. 
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URING the past month there have been shown 

at the Brooklyn Museum admirable historical 

mural decorations from a series of twenty subjects 

which is to be presented by Charles R. Crane, Min- 
ister to China, to the city of Prague. 

The decorations by Alfons Mucha were well ar- 
ranged, but they are almost as disconcerting as were 
the posters upon which rested Mucha’s sudden rise 
to fame twenty-five years ago. “They are discon- 
certing because of a melodramatic incident in each 
decoration which in a way is a discordant note. 
Take, for instance, “Jan Hus Preaching in the 
Chapel of Bethlehem.” The unity of the composi- 
tion is sadly shaken by the figure of Queen Sophia, 
who on the right hand side in the foreground is 
conducting a vaudeville show which has no apparent 
connection with John Hus. What it all means | 
do not know. I accept it because it is an expres- 
sion of Mucha’s inner life, because it is an expres- 
sion of a race. Boris Godunof has, they tell me, 
no dramatic unity. Yet the text of the opera is 
a moving, living thing. So it is with the art of 


Mucha. 


INCENT VAN GOGH’S art is bemg 

shown again at the Montross Galleries. ‘The 

works are those exhibited during November and De- 
cember, but there is now no charge for admission. 


HERE has been a good three-man show at 
the Touchstone Gallery, Miss Heppie En 
Earl Wicks, Miss Grace Noxon and Chester Beach. 

“Billie” is a barefoot boy sitting on the ground 
in a summer landscape with strong sunlight play- 
ing on his sturdy face and sturdier limbs. Miss 
Wicks painted him as he sat there, and she got the 
nonchalance of the pose and the joy of the sun- 
light. It is only a sketch, but it is a sketch on 
which she must have painted with all her soul. 
Her other figure paintings are good, but none is as 
good as “Billie.” Miss Wicks has also much talent 
for landscape, 

Miss Grace Noxon is less even in her art. Some 
of her landscapes have little quality; others, like — 
“A Turn in the Brook,” have considerable. 

Chester Beach is one of our most pleasing sculp- 
tors. He is not a Rodin, but he has a touch which 
imparts beauty and grace to wood, clay or marble. 


AUL HELLEU has not lost his skill except 
in that he can no longer be sure that he will 
invariably succeed. He used to hit the bull’s-eye, 
figuratively speaking, nine times out of ten. ‘The 
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percentage now is not quite so high, perhaps seven 
hits out of ten. “That is still a percentage of which 
many of us younger men would be proud. 

There are those who do not admire the work of 
Helleu, who find it superficial, lacking in character. 
Compared with the art of George Luks that of 
Helleu does lack character. If Helleu does not 
differentiate character as Luks does it is because he 
is not interested in the problem. His art is essen- 
tially aristocratic. He has style and he values style 
more than he does character. 


DMUND GREACEN succeeded Twachtman 
at the Rehn Gallery. It is unfortunate for 
Mr. Greacen, for there is in his art a similarity 
to that of Iwachtman which forces a comparison 
between the two. ‘There can be raised no question 
of imitation. Each has taken Nature and painted 
her as if seen through a pale gray haze. “The sub- 
ject matter of Greacen is new, the combinations of 
delicate color are not those of “Twachtman. ‘The 
work of Greacen is not entirely satisfying; the best 
of Twachtman’s canvases are. What is the defect 
in Greacen’s art which keeps it from taking its 
place beside that of Twachtman, beside that of 
Whistler ? 

Whistler and Twachtman had both in their 
youth painted with strong contrasts of tone. They 
used whites almost pure and their darks were al- 
most black. When you paint with strong contrasts 
mistakes in drawing become painfully evident. A 
student who draws with sanguine on gray paper 
falls in love with his own drawings. He looks at 
them and turning his head first to one side and 
then to the other he admires his handiwork. With 
a touch of Chinese white he touches up the high 
lights (usually after the model has stopped posing) 
and is filled with pride over his achievement. Had 
he drawn with black charcoal on a white ground, 
even he would have seen what a miserable draw- 
ing he had made, In the painting with no strong 
contrasts of tone faulty composition is hidden even 
more than bad draughtsmanship. ‘That is the prin- 
cipal fault I find in the art of Edmund Greacen. 
Beautiful as the tones of his paintings are, they 
would be far more effective if his arrangements of 
the forms were always beautiful. 


HE art of H. Melville Fisher, recently shown 
at the Babcock Gallery, has very little distinc- 
tive flavor. It resembles the work of a dozen other 
men. It is not bad art, but it is mediocre. Among 
the canvases are a few which one can class as good 


work. ‘Picking Beach Plums” is one of them. 
The sky is tender, ethereal. The dunes which fill 
the entire middle of the painting seem true, as do 
also the Portuguese women who are gathering beach 
plums half way up the slope of the dune. 


HERE is a show of Cullen Yates’ landscapes 
at the Arlington Gallery. ‘There was a story 
among the natives up in Maine that Mr. Field 
objected to artists painting his rocks ‘“‘because if Mr. 
Field let people paint on his land he couldn’t sell 
any of his own pictures.” Cullen Yates has been 
painting my rocks and he has found in them beauty 
which I had never seen, just as I would find in 
them beauty which he would not have discovered. 
When I see photographs of my rocks I never recog- 
nize them, but I did recognize Cullen Yates’ por- 
traits of them. Yates does not see the sternness, 
the hardness, the coldness of the rocks. He does 
feel their sensuous beauty. If we all felt the same 
emotions in the presence of the ocean and a rock- 
bound coast it would be a dull, stupid world, but 
there is an infinite variety in the emotion felt. 
Cullen Yates is a sincere painter whose work has 
been improving for many years. He has a per- 
sonal outlook on nature. It is not the outlook of 
a man who has been through intense emotional 
storms. It is perhaps a bit commonplace. ‘The 
outlook of some of the greatest landscape artists, 
of Hobbema, of Richard Wilson, of Old Crome, 


was somewhat commonplace. 


YDER and Davies were shown at the Ferar- 
gil Gallery in January. Ryder would have 
been pleased with the thought of the joint exhibition. 
He used to speak with enthusiasm of Davies both 
as a man and as a painter. Of the paintings shown, 
“The Story of the Cross’ seemed to me the most 
characteristic of Ryder’s genius. It is a painting 
apart from most of his other work, and, as nothing 
is more characteristic of Ryder than his delight in 
doing something apart from the usual, the expected, 
so “The Story of the Cross,” in being alone of its 
kind, shows clearly the eccentricity of the painter. 
In speaking of art to William Sartain I was struck 
by his enthusiasm for the art of Arthur B. Davies. 
It gave us a strong bond of sympathy. With art it 
is the old thought, “Love me, love my dog. Of the 
importance of the paintings by Davies shown at the 
Ferargil Galleries there can be no _ question. 
“Flushing Summer,” “Rose to Rose,” “White 
Nudes” are beautiful canvases, ‘They also play an 
important role in the evolution of Davies’ art. 
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ONGKIND and Boudin were kindred spirits. 

It is not unfitting that they should have a joint 
exhibition. Each had an apprenticeship during 
which he painted tight little landscapes in which 
atmospheric effects were sacrificed to truth of de- 
tail. Each rejoices later in greater freedom of 
technique which he had learned in large measure 
from the Impressionists. Each lost after maturity 
something of the essential probity of his art. 

Jongkind was the older of the two men, having 
been born in 1822. ‘The earliest paintings shown 
date from the time when he was about forty years 
old. ‘Marine’ and “Port de Honfleur” are two 
little masterpieces dating from the time of our Civil 
War. He gained in power until the early eighties. 
Then, after a year or two during which his art 
remained stationary, came the decline. 

Boudin was born in 1824. Possibly a little more 
prosaic in temper than Jongkind, his work has qual- 
ities which have given him a firm hold on the hearts 
of his admirers. His work wears well. 


MUCH - HERALDED exhibition was that 

of landscapes by J. Stewart Barney at the 
Ehrich Galleries. ‘The show was not a bad one, 
but it would hardly have caused a ripple if Mr. 
Barney had not been well-known in New York 
society and at Newport. It was interesting to see 
how earnestly he has worked. At times he has been 
successful, as in the “Sunset on the Moors.’” More 
often he has failed. His failures are largely caused 
by his blindness to certain subtle gradations of color, 
gradations which are necessary to the understand- 
ing of the various planes. A whole mountain slope 
will be painted in one tone with hardly a change 
of color. “That is not true to nature. Moreover 
it is not art. 


EORGE BELLOWS is an interesting painter 

because of his personality and in spite of his 
theories. Go to the Ferargil Gallery, if you do not 
live too far away, and compare his work with that 
of Thomas Eakins. ‘Take “The Old Swimming 
Pool,” by Eakins and compare it carefully with 
“Tennis,” by George Bellows. Despite the sombre 
tone of the “Swimming Pool” I think you will 
feel that the dramatis persone of the swimming 
pool are real men and boys. Despite their nudity 
we recognize them as belonging to the early seven- 
ties. ‘There is something about the way they wear 
their hair which gives the date. The man _ half 
lying on the dock is unmistakably an American. 
It is an invaluable statement of historical fact. So 


men looked and so men acted in these our United 
States during the lifetime of Thomas Eakins, Turn 
from it to “Tennis.” Here we do not find the 
real men and women. It is not a picture of real 
life. The color is more the color which we associ- 
ate with nature, but the dramatis persone are pup- 
pets. We are face to face with a Punch and Judy 
show done by one of the most clever painters ot 
America, who has not been able to make his puppets 
live. “They were created by the intellect of a man 
not with his heart. “They have not the life which 
you find in the work of Eakins. They have still 
less the imaginative quality which characterizes the 
creations of Alfeo Faggi. 

Perhaps I have been unjust in that I have chosen 
a relatively superficial Bellows to compare with 
the work of Eakins. ‘That may be, yet I would 
that Bellows with his glorious talent would get 
down to work and paint pictures which would really 
give the life of our epoch as Thomas Eakins gave 
us the life of the half century which closed with 
his death. 


T the Armory Show of 1913, now alas! but a 
memory, there was exhibited a group of 
sculpture by Archipenko, a Russian. It was strong 
work, largely inspired by the Greek primitives, yet 
showing also the influence of Daniele da Volterra. 
‘There are now being shown at the Daniel Gallery 
early drawings by Archipenko and at the Société 
Anonyme sculpture, some of which is very recent 
work. In the early drawings the influence of 
Daniele da Volterra is more evident than it was 
in the sculpture at the Armory Show. In speak- 
ing a year or two ago of Benton’s art, I gave 
Daniele da Volterra as the artist to whom he was 
directly dependent for his style. I was mistaken. 
Benton is the artistic grandchild, so to speak, of 
the Italian master. He is the child of Archipenko. 
That Archipenko’s art is largely derived from 
an obscure Italian painter of the close of the Six- 
teenth Century does not necessarily take from the 
value of his art. Michael Angelo derived his art 
from his immediate predecessors, especially from 
Signorelli. Nicolo Pisano found his inspiration in 
Roman sarcophagi a thousand years old. Archi- 
penko has not imitated Daniele da Volterra. His 
drawings are singularly personal. In the earlier 
art, he found his own emotions expressed. Daniele 
da Volterra revealed Archipenko to himself. Such 
things occur in the worlds of art and literature. 
Never can I forget the day I read the first page 
of “The Garden of Cyrus” by Sir Thomas Browne. 
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Here was prose such as I would wish to write, It 
gave me the desire to write; it revealed me to my- 
self. To some men the self-revelation has come 
through the sonnets of Shakespeare; to others 
through the paintings of El] Greco, but to each of 
us there has come a moment when we discovered a 
link which joined us to the great past. “The sense 
of a mysterious personal relationship with that 
wonderful past was strengthened. ‘The strengthen- 
ing of the link was a source of renewed life. 

Archipenko has used the art of the earlier master 
merely as a starting point whence he has journeyed 
into strange lands. His journeys have taken him 
far afield. It has given me pleasure to wander 
abroad with him. 


RNEST LAWSON, alone of the four painters 

who exhibited at Daniel’s in January, showed 
in his art the feeling of contentment which we find 
in the paintings of such an artist as Sisley. His 
subject matter is taken from the familiar scenes 
about him. He paints our American winter and 
paints it very well—the valley of the Harlem River 
with the outskirts of the metropolis. He went 
abroad a year or so ago, went to Spain and painted 
some good landscapes there, but he seems satisfied to 
get home again. Prendergast would be at home 
anywhere. Henri and Glackens have a taste for 
the exotic, a thing which hardly existed fifty years 
ago in America. Henri goes to Ireland to paint 
peasant children and to the West to paint Indians 
and the Chinese. “The life of Manhattan seems too 
humdrum, Glackens has much the same feeling, ap- 
parently a fear of settling down and painting his 
own home, his daily surroundings. I speak of these 
things because I feel they characterize our times, 
and that in a certain sense Glackens and Henri, in 
their restlessness, are more modern than Lawson 
and Prendergast. El Greco had this restless spirit, 
and possibly expressed it in terms of beauty beyond 
that of any other painter. 


UGUSTUS VINCENT TACK is having a 
one-man show at the Kraushaar Galleries, which 

will be open to March 10. Mr. Tack’s art is gain- 
ing in delicacy. It was never crude, but the touch 
was at times uncertain and an uncertain touch be- 
get’s clumsiness which precludes delicate handling. 
In the present show is a little mountain scene painted 
in the Canadian Rockies, The forms were the forms 
which Tack had used in two decorative panels 
painted in the Chinese style, seven or eight years 
ago. “The earlier decorations were imitations of 


Chinese art, relatively clumsy in execution. ‘They 
were beautiful in color, for Tack could not do any- 
thing ugly unless he tried very hard and he might 
fail no matter how hard he tried. The landscape 
in the present show is far more true to nature, is 
more delicate in both line and color and has far 
greater surety of touch than his decorative panels 
of a few years back. ‘The landscape is character- 
istic of the show as a whole. 


HE first week in March was marked by the 

opening of several good shows. At the Milch 
Gallery Robert Henri is showing a group of about 
twenty paintings. The best of them express admir- 
ably Mr. Henri’s personality. Others show too 
much a tendency to depend upon formule. Paint- 
ing a portrait is simplified if one always paints a 
mouth with a definite succession of brush-strokes. 

I went to see the paintings with a young, unsophis- 
ticated person. “Why, look! All those people have 
the same mouth. Why did Mr. Henri do that?” 
To which I could have answered: “Mr, Henri does 
it to save time, a thing valued above art.” In his 
best work Henri strives for truth and not to save 
time, 

At the Powell Gallery, Wilford S. Conrow is 
showing a series of portraits. They are admirably 
done and in the one case in which I know the sitter 
(the portrait of Prof. William H. Goodyear of the 
Brooklyn Museum), the portrait is an admirable 
likeness. 

Durand-Ruel have an admirable exhibition of 
French impressionists, which opened March 7th. 
Monet is well represented, landscapes of every epoch. 
My favorite is perhaps Sainte Adresse, a beach with 
boats and figures, a canvas with the rough masculine 
qualities of a Courbet. ‘Two decorative panels, “La 
musique,” throw a new light on the talent of Renoir 
and show how closely he was allied to the great 
French painters of the XVII Ith Century. 

Possibly even more important, because of its 
greater variety, is the show at the Wildenstein Gal- 
lery. It is a_ historical show, beginning with 
Prudhon and continuing through David, Courbet, 
Delacroix, Corot to the great impressionists. Manet 
is represented by ‘‘La Prune,” which is well con- 
ceived and beautifully executed. Then Claude 
Monet, Renoir, Pissaro, a superb flower study by 
Odilon Redon and a magnificent group of Cézannes. 
That is not all, because in the other large gallery 
Mr. Wildenstein is showing the work of modern 
French illustrators, a very fine lot of things by 
Benito, Martin, Yribe, Marty, Pierre Brissaud, 
Bernard, Boutet de Monvel, Barbier and others. 
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ITH the death of Henry Reinhardt, head 

of the firm of Henry Reinhardt & Son, 
the Middle West loses another of its art 
pioneers. Reinhardt began collecting in Milwau- 
kee some forty years ago and stimulated an appre- 
ciation for art among his townspeople, as well as 
among a small circle of rich collectors. His suc- 
cess was so great that he eventually established 
galleries in New York, Chicago and Paris. Henry 
Reinhardt’s death at the age of sixty-two is the 
passing of a prominent leader in the spread of art 
appreciation in this country. 


T the Belmaison Galleries on the fifth floor 
4 of the new Wanamaker Building there re- 
opened recently a window on life which for a tew 
years had been closed. I wonder if you know the 
charming illustrations which were made during the 
later part of the Eighteenth Century by Daniel 
Chodowiecki. They picture a world which has not 
lost its innocence. Take the water-colors by Pierre 
Brissaud, ‘Les Trois Amies.” It has the charm, the 
innocence of Chodowiecki’s illustrations. Pierre 
Brissaud is the nephew of Maurice Boutet de Mon- 
vel, so you see that the spirit of his art has come 
to him quite naturally. With Brissaud’s water- 
colors Wanamaker also showed colored engravings 
by Bernard Boutet de Monvel, the son of the great 
illustrator. His engravings are less spontaneous 
than the water-colors of his cousin. He has evi- 
dently thought much about the arrangement of his 
scompositions, and as a result his engravings look 
studied. Bernard Boutet de Monvel’s art has, 
however, much charm. His color sense is very good 
and he has many of the qualities which made his 
father’s art so intimate. 


GROUP. which had an exhibition last year 
at the “Touchstone Galleries had another 
show there in January. Stewart Crise, Rich- 
ard F. Lahey, Adelaide Lawson, Richard Marwede, 
David Morrison, Alice M. Newton and H. E. 
Schnakenberg. Richard F. Lahey has learned much 
from many sources. ‘The sources are still a little 
plainly indicated. I know too well the sources of 
his various virtues. He has been looking at Mo- 
hammedan miniatures, “They are glorious things 
to steal from, only the theft must be kept hidden. 
However, the particular painting which shows Mo- 
hammedan influence is one which I would like to 
own, 
Then there is Alice Newton, who is always good. 
She has an instinct for what those who know call 


spotting. Her colors are arranged (quite uncon- 
sciously) so that they give the effect of music. Miss 
Lawson’s spotting is monotonous. She will have an 
area of green and near it an equal area of blue and 
near that, in turn, an equal area of reddish-brown, 
and near that almost ad infinitum. All these various 
areas are not only similar in size but they are also 
very similar in shape, and the result 1s unpleasant. 
There is talent back-of it all, but talent which is too 
conscious of self. 

H. E. Schnakenberg is an earnest worker who 
will succeed. His work is in the unpleasant state 
of a half-baked sponge-cake. It is rising nicely in 
the pan and evidently will be a great success. Only 
it is not yet done. His work at the Independent 
Exhibition shows the same progress, Stewart Crise 
is also one of the most interesting painters of the 
exhibition. He, too, is interesting, less for his ac- 
complishment than for his promise. 

There is no good reason why Richard Marwede 
and David Morrison should not have as much praise 
as any other members of the group. “They deserve it. 


T the Brooklyn Museum they are having a 
Swiss exhibition. Switzerland is a nation with 

less than one twenty-fifth the population of these 
United States, yet Switzerland has produced in our 
days four painters of the first rank: Segantini, 
Boecklin, Hodler and Max Buri. ‘To have done 
as well we should have produced a hundred. Of 
the four I would perhaps rank Segantini as the most 
original, the most personal. He was born in the 
Trentino of Italian stock, and when he was six his 
parents went to live in Italian Switzerland, where 
he was brought up. So it is that three nations, 
Italy, Austria and Switzerland, each claim him. 
The Swiss exhibition has three examples, an early 
small canvas and two paintings of the best epoch 
of his life—a magnificent large Segantini, a moun- 
tain landscape and a smaller one loaned by Mr. 
Hanfstaengl (reproduced in the January issue of 
Tue Arts). Perhaps no painter has ever so eX 
pressed his love for landscape. To have taken as 
subject, as Segantini frequently did, an entire moun- 
tain range, and to have given to it the intimate, 
loving touch which Hobbema gave to a bit of Duteh 
landscape is all but miraculous. To have accom- 
plished the miracle places Segantini among the 
world’s great artists. Hodler has been overpraised. 
It behooved the Teuton to find among his ilk some 
one to place beside Cézanne. The Teuton found 
him, and Hadler was his name. No one except 4 
Teuton would ever feel that Hodler is comparable 
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to Cézanne as an artist. Hodler has done some 
wonderful work, but his admirers have done him 
an injustice in ranking him with the great French 
master. At the exhibition is a Boecklin, one of the 
variations on “The Island of the Dead” and two 
smaller canvases. Other important contributions to 
the exhibition are works by Bruegger (reminiscent 
of Vlaminck), Maurice Barraud, Bodmer, Simon 
Durand, Otto Wyler, Hugonnet (a beautiful still- 
life and a landscape), E. G. Rueggand, and Frank 
Buchser (three interesting portraits). 


OULOUSE LAUTREC. 1s represented by 

but one painting at the exhibition at the De 
Zayas Gallery, but it is an especially interesting 
canvas, one which gives you a just idea of his paint- 
ing, although it does not give the venom which he 
reserved for his lithographs. “The Cézannes are 
important. There is a self-portrait made with the 
pallet-knife and a study of an old woman which is 
treated with more tenderness than is usual with 
Cézanne. ‘There is also an early figure piece which 
gives one a new point of view towards his work. 
It gives a new sense of Cézanne’s power. ‘There 
are two large Gauquins and a small one, all three 
works of his maturity, but not of the latest period 
of his art. The Van Goghs include a very good 
landscape and there are also some Degas pastels. 
The Cézannes are the most impressive of the group. 
I hope to be able to reproduce one of them in the 
April issue. 


N the closing years of the XI Xth Century the 

art world of France was passing through a 
crisis. Art had become strangely complicated. 
There came about a disgust for everything but the 
simplest forms of art. It corresponded to the dis- 
gust which the rich city boy feels for the magnifi- 
cence of his home and the craving he has for simple 
country life. France craved a simple, natural, un- 
conscious art. In the work of Henri Rousseau 
French art lovers found what they were looking for. 

Henri Rousseau was a French peasant with a 
remarkable feeling for the picturesque. Although 
more self-conscious than was generally supposed, 
on the whole his art was simple, natural. It was 
as a bunch of wild flowers to one who has long 
been cooped up in a large city. His art had also 
a touch of the exotic, for Rousseau had a love for 
the African jungle, for tigers and monkeys and 
tropical vegetation. At a time, too, when men were 
becoming increasingly impatient there was much to 
admire in the patience of a man like Rousseau. 


Of the verdict of posterity as to the value of 
Rousseau’s art it is difficult to judge. Should it 
not suffice that he has satisfied the craving of many 
during the last quarter century? 


HERE is at the Whitney Studio Club an 

exhibition of decorative textiles and sculpture. 
The decorative textiles look to me very much like 
batiks, but possibly decorative textiles is considered 
a more sonorous title when giving an exhibition. 
I prefer to call a spade a spade and shall call the 
textiles batiks. They vary greatly in beauty. I 
would hate to be interned with “Fishes” which is 
crude in color and unpleasant in line. Quite dif- 
ferent is “At Base Hospital 114, France.” You 
might not know it was “Hospital 114” except for 
the catalog and you might not even know it was 
supposed to be in France, If you have any feeling 
for beauty of design you would know that it was 
a lovely bit of work. 

Fortunately there is only one batik as unpleasant 
as ‘Fishes.’ There are several as beautiful as the 
one called ‘““At Base Hospital 114, France.” 

The sculpture of Salvatore Bilotti is more inter- 
esting to me than that of Harold Erskine. It is 
more sculpturesque, more monumental in its forms. 
The artist who has the feeling for the sculpturesque 
unconsciously sees in nature the forms which are 
fitted to sculpture and emphasizes them. Rude, 
Carpeaux, Rodin all had this feeling and in our 
days, in our land Gaston Lachaise and Alfeo Faggi 
are not lacking in an instinctive sense of what is 
suited to reproduction in bronze and marble. 

Gerome Brush exhibits a bronze figure akin in 
feeling to the delightful French terra cotta figurines 
of the XVIIIth Century. Why did it have to have 
an incrustation of verdigris so thick and so rough 
that it might pass with the uninitiated as an Egyp- 
tian goddess of the third Dynasty which had been re- 
covered off the shores of the African coast after a 


few years’ immersion in the sea? 


N February 25th the fifth annual exhibition 

of the Society of Independent Artists was 
opened at the roof-garden of the Waldorf-Astoria — 
with a private view. ‘The various rooms seemed as 
crowded as at the private view of the last show and 
there was everywhere the feeling that the exhibition 
was quite the best the Independents had given. The 
moderate radicals have gained much ground during 
the past year at the expense of the conservatives and 
the ultra radicals, I have no space in which to give 
a detailed criticism of the exhibition and will there- 
fore merely give a list of the artists whose work 
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interested me the most. It can serve as a Baedeker 
to those who do not dare to venture far from shore. 
Here is a list of my personal preferences: 

Alex, Altenberg, G. C. Ault, Peggy Bacon, A. S. 
Baylinson, Reynolds, Beal, Bellows, Ben Benn, 
Theresa Bernstein, Melita Blume, Homer Bois, 
Louis Bouché, Marian Bouché, William Boylan, 
Gertrude Boyle, Branchard, de Brestian, Brokaw, 
Brumback, Beata Brummer, Paul Burlin, James 
Butler, T. E. Butler, Dorothy Byard, Florence 
Cane, Oliver Chaffee, Judith Chamberlain, W. G. 
Chard, J. R. Chesno, Nessa Cohen, Glenn Coleman, 
Ann Coles, A. P. Couard, Corene Cowdery, Jennie 
Cowdery, William Coyne, John Cunning, Constance 
Curtis, Mell Daniel, J. H. Daugherty, Davey, 
Stuart Davis, Guy de Bouthéllier, Harold Decker, 
Detwiller, G. R. Dick, F. S. Dixon, Dorathea 
Dreier, Florence Dreyfous, Margaret Dudensing, 
Charles Duncan, Ederheimer, Eilshimius, Charles 
Ellis, Charles Engels, Ruth Farrell, Lucy Fauley, 
Alice Ferguson, Aimee Fink, A. O. Fischer, Walter 
Fitch, Mary Foote, Laura Forbes, Sarah Freedman, 
Arthur Freund, A. J. Frueh, Albert Gallatin, F. D. 
Gardner, J. M. Garvey, Glackens, Clinton Goff, 
J. R. Grabach, Grossman, Gus3sow, Gardner Hale, 
Halpert, Hammer, Ingeborg Hansell, Pop Hart, 
Marsden Hartley, Hartman, Haworth, Eugene 
Heiffel, Helen Heller, Henri, Hering, Herzog, 
Heyer, Alice Hirsch, Stefan Hirsch, Holzhauer, L. 
Huber, Margaret Huntington, A. Jochim, Carl 
Kahler, Morris Kantor, Julia Kelly, J. R. Koop- 
man, Kroll, K. Kuniyoshi, Yasuo Kuniyoshi, Ed- 
ward Kunze, Lachaise, Laurent, Margaret Law, 
A.J. Lawson, W: TcEnele” HVS tinding. ©. 
Logasa, Alfred Lohr, Amy Londoner, N. Luisi, 
Gus Mager, A. H. Maurer, J. C. McPherson, 
Violet Mege, J. Meierhaus, W. Meyerowitz, Thalia 
Millett, George Moe, Armando Moreda, L. T. 
Morgan, D..H. Morrison, Carl Moser, J. H. 
Murray, H. F. Nagel, Gwendolyn Nathans, C. A. 
Needham, 4 lice Newton, Howa-d Notman, O. A. 
Nys, George Of, Marjorie Organ, Walter Pach, 
Pandick, J. F. Parker, “Paul,” Natalie Peck, Agnes 
Pelton, Grace Phillips, Polonyi, Popoff, C. E. 
Prendergast, Maurice Prendergast, Reiss, Henri 
Richard, E.B.Robb, E.E.Rockwell, Louise Rogers, 
Mary Rogers, Rosenberg, Doris Rosenthal, Samuel 
Rothbort, G. Rouault, C. V. Sanborn, Sanger, 
Schnakenberg, Flora Schoenfeld, Eloisa Schwab, 
Mary Sellers, Toshi Shimizu, Henrietta Shore, 
Shuster, Sibley, Adolph Silverman, Sloan, J. P. 
Slusser, E. B. Smith, Ismael Smith, Judson Smith, 
Stan, C. J. Stephens, Edna Sternfels, B. E. Steven- 


son, Florine Stettheimer, Helen Stockman, Julie 
Stohr, E. S. Taylor, J. A. Ten Eyck 3rd, Van Vleet 
Tompkins, Allen Tucker, Winthrop Turney, Jay 
Van Everen, Gustave Verbeck, S. J. Vickers, 
Jacques Villon, Walkowitz, Warren Wheelock, 
Florence Weinberg, Agnes Weinrich, Gertrude V. 
Whitney, Isabel Whitney, Clagett Wilson, Frances 
Wintringham, C. H. Wright, Mrs. Laurence 
Wright, John Keron and Marguerite Zorach. In 
the next number of THE Arts will be some repro- 
ductions of a few of the exhibits in the Independent. 


AP the Winter Exhibition of the National Acad- 
emy of Design was omitted all prizes are 
given, this year, at the Annual Exhibition. 

The Thomas B. Clarke Prize, of three hundred 
dollars, was awarded to “In the Hills,” by Leon 
Kroll, A. N. A., of New York. 

The First Hallgarten Prize, of three hundred 
dollars, to ‘The Old Fisherman,” by Ross E. 
Moffett, of Provincetown, Mass. 

The Second Hallgarten Prize, of two hundred 
dollars, to “October,” by Felicie Waldo Howell. 

The Third Hallgarten Prize, of one hundred 
dollars, to ““Michael Brennen,’ by Wm. Auerbach- 
Levy, of New York, 

The Carnegie Prize, of five hundred dollars, to 
“Jersey Waterfront,” by John F. Follinsbee, 
A. N. A., of New Hope, Pa. 

The Julia A. Shaw Memorial Prize, of three 
hundred dollars, to ‘Head of an Italian Peasant,” 
by Katherine S$. Lawson, of Westport, Conn. 

The Thomas H. Proctor Prize, of two hundred 
dollars, to “Portrait, Dr. Richard H. Harte,” by 
Leopold Seyffert, A. N. A., of Philadelphia, Pa. 

The Isaac N. Maynard Prize, of one hundred 
dollars, to ““Young Lady in White,” by R. Sloan 
Bredin, of New Hope, Pa. 

The Isidor Gold Medal, to “Comrades,” by How- 
ard E. Smith, of Boston, Mass. 

The Saltus Gold Medal, to “Sunny Hillside,” by 
Charles H. Davis, N. A., of Mystic, Conn. 

The Helen Foster Barnett Prize, to “The Offer- 
ing,” by Malvina Hoffman, of New York. 

The Altman Prize for Figure, of one thousand 
dollars, to “Hunger,” by Walter Ufer, A. N. A. of 
Taos, New Mexico. 

The Altman Prize for Figure, of five hundred 
dollars, to “Flower Girl,” by Helen M. Turner, 
A. N. A., of New York. 

The Altman Prize for Landscape, of one thou- 
sand dollars, to “Vanishing Mist,’ by Ernest 
Lawson, N. A., of New York. 


_ back is one of our strongest landscape painters. 
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The Altman Prize for Landscape, of five hun- 
dred dollars, to “Rag Pickers,” by Robert Spencer, 
N. A., of New Hope, Pa. 

The Elizabeth N. Watrous Gold Medal, to ‘“Al- 
lagresse,’ by Bessie Potter Vonnoh, A. N. A., of 
New York. 

The tendency toward radicalism which is so 
marked at the Independent Exhibition is evidently 
spreading elsewhere. It has entered into the Acad- 
emy. Could Walter Ufer’s “Hunger” have re- 
ceived an Altman Prize a year or two ago? 


T the Bourgeois Gallery is being held an exhi- 

bition of sculpture by Alfeo Faggi. Seldom 
have I been so moved by anything in modern art. 
For years I have been talking of the importance 
of emotion in creative art. Faggi has created for 
us what all the rules of Hambidge could never 
bring about, art which moves us precisely as we 
are moved by love. A woman passes. The world 
is changed for us. Do we sit down and analyze our 
emotions? Are we obliged to use rules to express 
our passion? 

So it is with Beauty. We who have seen her, 
if but for an instant, have but one desire. We 
must win her, Beauty is not to be won by rules 
any more than is Woman. She yields only to the 
passionate lover. He alone can create a great work 
of art. 

In the April number of THe Arts there will ve 
an article on the sculpture of Alfeo Faggi. 


HE annual exhibition of the Connecticut 
Academy of Fine Arts will be held in April 
at the Atheneum Annex, Hartford. 


OUISE UPTON BRUMBACK is _ exhibit- 
ing a group of landscapes at Knoedler’s under 

the direction of Mrs. Albert Sterner, Mrs. Brum- 
As 
I was leaving the gallery some one was saying that 
she had the “‘snow trust skinned a mile.” “And 
who pray constitute the snow trust?” I asked. 
“Don’t ask me,’ he answered, “for I know you'll 
give the names in THe Arts and you'll say you 
got them from me. If you'll promise not to let 
any one know I told you, here they are: Redfield, 
Schofield and Gardner Symonds.” I am not so 
certain that she has the “snow trust skinned a 


_ mile,” but I do feel that the autumn trust will have 


to go out of business if she continues to paint land- 
scapes such as “Foliage in Autumn.” 
The portraits by Juliet Thompson, also being 


_ shown at Knoedler’s, are less interesting. “They are 
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good in workmanship, but have little quality. I 
perfer “The Virgin Consulting the Sphinx,” a com- 
position which has much charm. 


ANTIN-LATOUR was talking to me of the 
Salon. ‘‘Yes, when I saw the work I found 
myself trembling with emotion. Here was a new 
note, an art so exquisite, so personal that I felt 
myself most ardently desiring that its author might 
be French. I have come to fear you Americans 
since you have produced Winslow Homer. I do 
not want the center of the art world to cross the 
ocean. I am too old to move to New York. Well, 
I can’t tell you what a relief it was to me to find 
when I looked at the catalog that the painting was 
not by an American, but was the work of a 
Mademoiselle Dufau.”’ 

That was twenty years ago and now Mlle. Dufau 
is painting portraits of rich American women and 
painting them very well as you may see if you hap- 
pen in at Knoedler’s. 


AUCTION CALENDAR 


AMERICAN ART ASSOCIATION 


March 4, afternoon and evening; The Charles 
Romm Collection of first editions, manuscripts and 
author’s inscribed copies of esteemed 19th century 
and modern English and American writers, on exhi- 
bition from March 1. 

March 7, 8, 9 and 10, afternoons; The Burd, 
Ramsay, Walker Collections of Colonial Furniture 
and China, on exhibition from March 2. 

March 7, evening; Paintings belonging to the 
estate of Mrs. Franklin Bartlett, including a 
Rembrandt and a Peale, on exhibition from 
March 3. 

March 8, 9 and 10, evenings; Etchings and En- 
gravings consigned by Trowbridge Hall and other 
Collectors, on exhibition from March 5. 

March 15 and 16, afternoons; English furniture 
consigned by Major Horsefeld, on exhibition from 
Miarcheall: 

March 17, 18 and 19, afternoons; Antique Ori- 


ental Rugs, consigned by the American Foreign 
Trade Corporation, and collected by Ali Ashrafi 
Soultanoff of Constantinople, on exhibition from 
March 14. 

March 21, evening, March 22, afternoon and 
evening, March 23, afternoon; The library of 
James Hammond Trumbull and Colored Prints 
consigned by Colonel Osterrieth of Antwerp, and 
Lucile Flanagan and Miss Fitzgibbons of Balti- 
more, on exhibition from March 18, 

March 29, 30, 31, April 1 and 2, afternoons; 
China, Furniture, Glass, Silver, Tapestries and 
Rugs consigned by Amos A. Lawrence of Boston, 
on exhibition from March 24, 

March 29, evening; Paintings collected by W. G. 
Peckham, on exhibition from March 24. 

March 30 and 31, evenings; Ships’ Models and 
Marine Prints belonging to the dealer, Max Wil- 
liams, on exhibition from March 26. 


ANDERSON GALLERIES 


March 1, 2 and 3, afternoons; Books, Auto- 
graphs, Manuscripts, etc.,. from the library of 
Anthony J. Drexel, Jr., with consignments from 
other sources. 

March 4 and 5, afternoons; Chinese Porcelains, 
Jades and Paintings from the collection of Lee Van 
Ching. 

March 7, afternoon and evening; Autographs and 
Manuscripts from the purchase and stock of the 
late George D. Smith, Part V. 

March 11 and 12, afternoons; Furniture, 
Bronzes, Chinese Porcelains, etc., from a collection 
of modern furniture and objects of art. 


March 14 and 15, evening; Books, Manuscripts, 
Maps and Prints, including the Branford Map 
from the library of the late Wm. Loring Andrews. 

March 17, evening; Paintings by old masters. 

March 21 and 22, afternoons; Books from the 
library of a late New York gentleman. 

March 21 and 22,. evenings; Modern etchings 
from the collection of H. V. Jones, of Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

March 28 and April 2, afternoons; Furniture, 
Tapestries, Glass, Chinese Porcelains, etc., from 
the collection of a New York art dealer. 


WALPOLE GALLERIES 


March 2 and 3; A collection of Japanese Color 
Prints from an old collection of Julio E. van 


Caneghem, from France, containing _ thirty-five 
Kiyonaga, as many Utamaro, eleven Buncho, 


Shuncho tryptychs, Harunobu, Sharaku, Toyokuni, 
Yeishi, Hiroshige, Hokusai, Kuniyoshi and Hokkei. 
Exhibition and sale at Delmonico’s, beginning Feb- 
ruary 28. 


March 10 and 11; Jade, Crystal, Porcelain, Bro- 
cade and Costumes of Mrs Walter Austin. 

March 17 and 18; Arms and Armour, Brocade, 
Carving, Lacquer from the collection of George T. 
Rockwell, Part IV. 

April 5 and 6; Part III of the Hiroshige col- 
lection of J. D, Metzgar of Moline, IIl., includ- 
ing books on Japanese Art. 
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Leon Osterrieth Collection 


Sold by the American Art Association 


RUSSIAN SCHOOL 


AT THE AUCTIONS 


By THE EDITOR 


HE last few weeks have seen a series of art 

sales of great importance. By the Walpole 
Gallery was sold a collection of Japanese prints 
sent over from France. The quality of the prints 
was very good and the prices established records. 
Under seven hundred prints brought over seventy 
thousand dollars, over one hundred dolars a print. 
A diptyque by Kiyonaga sold for $3,150, the highest 
sum ever paid at an American auction for a Japanese 
print. 

The sale of the Seligman collection of works by 
Degas, conducted by the American Art Association, 
aroused much interest. Although most of them 
were bought by French art dealers it is an open 
secret that they were buying largely for American 
clients. 

About ninety per cent. of the pictures sold will 
stay in America. The Knoedlers paid the highest 
price of the sale, seventeen thousand dollars for an 
oil painting of a woman in a white dress seated 
on a sofa. “The seventy-one works brought two 
hundred and twenty-six thousand dollars, a little 
more than three thousand each. “The Brooklyn 
Museum showed excellent judgment in its pur- 
chases, two canvases and a pastel. 

The Lawrence collection, sold by the American 
Art Association, brought over four hundred thou- 
sand dollars. The prices were justified by the 
superb quality of the objects sold, save in the case 
of some stained glass panels sold for fantastic prices. 
The competition lay between a Pennsylvania col- 
lector and an art dealer, who tried to punish the 
collector because of an ancient grudge. He forced 
the bids up to absurdly high prices, but had to buy 
himself three panels, one of which cost him seventy 
thousand dollars. The dealer paid dear for his 
whistle. 

A sale of miscellaneous antiquities at the Ander- 
son Galleries interested many collectors. The qual- 
ity of the objects sold was very high and they 
brought good prices on the whole. 

It is years since a collection of tapestries has been 
sold comparable to that which Emil Pares, a French 
dealer, sold at the Anderson Galleries. “The situa- 
tion was a difficult one. New York art dealers have 
very heavy expenses which keep up during times of 
financial depression. “They felt it unfair that a 
Parisian without their overhead expenses should 
come into competition with them. American dealers 


boycotted the sale and the result was that the mag: 
nificent tapestries were sacrificed. 

At the Schraubstatter sale of Japanese prints, by 
the American Art Association, when a certain print 
by Harunobu was reached, Mr. Kirby stopped sell- 
ing and explained that the authenticity of the print 
had been doubted by ‘“‘an artist-expert.” He ex- 
pressed himself as satisfied with the print in ques- 
tion and said that the owner had bought his prints 
fifteen years ago in Japan, which indicated that it 
was genuine. As a matter of fact, fraudulent 
Harunobus were very common in Japan at that time, 
The French collectors bought up the early impres- 
sions of Harunobus’ prints in the eighties. When we 
began collecting very few early impressions could 
be had, and the first American collections had a 
large percentage of reprints. When about 1905 a 
number of Harunobus from the Gookin collection 
were sold in London the English experts were aston- 
ished at the number of reprints. “They were unable 
to account for the inability of men like Gookin and 
Fenellosa to distinguish Harunobu reprints from an 
early impression, but as I frequently explained 
American collectors had never seen any large num- 
ber of early Harunobus. I have the conviction that 
Carl Schraubstatter is exceedingly conscientious and 
that he had faith in the print which I (“the artist- 
expert”) am sure is a relatively modern reprint. I 
have an advantage over Mr. Schraubstatter for I 
have lately brought back from Europe a superb old 
impression of the same print now hanging in the 
Montreal Museum. A comparison of the two prints 
would establish my contention beyond any doubt. 

In the spring of 1918 there was a sale of Japanese 
prints belonging to the estate of the late Frederic 
May. Among the prints was a set of Harunobu 
prints which Mr. Gookin catalogued as authentic. 
At the sale I expressed to the purchaser my opinion 
that the prints were reprints. “The purchaser re- 
plied, “I shall take the matter up, Mr, Field and 
see what can be done about it.” Three or four 
weeks later a letter from Mr. Gookin came acknowl- 
edging the Harunobus to be false. 

The prices at the Schraubstatter sale were low. 
Some very beautiful prints were sacrificed. I be- 
lieve the relative failure of the sale was largely 
caused by the large percentage of inferior prints 
which gave the impression that the collection was 
far less good than it actually was. It was unfortu: 
nate. 
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J. Linnel Collection 


: Sold at the Anderson Galleries 
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To the Editor: 


The following may be of interest to your readers. 
The character of an artist’s work is often depend- 
ent upon his physical nature. Cabanal was a blond 
man; Bonnat had a terra cotta complexion; E. L. 
Henry was as diminutive as his painting. The vi- 
sion of men is different. Some eyes are strong in 
the light, others in the dark. 

Some years ago Tom Eakins and I were going 
out sailing and at the wharf, he noticed a yacht in 
the middle of the river and said: ‘Why there is 
Fairman Roger’s yacht.” I asked him how he knew 
and he said: “I can see the name.’ When I re- 
plied that I couldn’t even see that there was a name 
on the boat, he would hardly believe me. 

When we returned from our sail at dusk the 
yacht was in another position and I said: “Why, 
Tom, Fairman Roger’s yacht has been out on a 
sail.”” He asked me how I knew. ‘“‘Why I can read 
the name, can’t you?” Tom Eakins could not see 
it at all. One of us had strong vision in the light, 
the other in the dark. Notwithstanding Eakins’ 
great genius there is in his work a relative emptiness 
both of detail and of color in all his shadows. 


WILLIAM SARTAIN. 


253 West 42nd Street. 
January 31st, 1921. 
My dear Field: 


I am enclosing check for my subscription to your 
magazine, It is starting out with great promise. I 
am keen for a magazine of great circulation which 
keeps uppermost the idea of informing the public on 
living art—particularly American art—and with 
enthusiasm. We are at least as good as the artists 
of any other country, and I’m heartily sick of our 
people’s almost grovelling acceptance of everything 
foreign or old. 

I wish to take exception to an error in one of 
your articles—due to lack of investigation of the 
facts. [he laws re-discovered by Jay Hambidge 
have very little—if anything—to do with line which 
you state is their greatest concern. 

The laws he reveals are based on the principle 
of growth in nature. They apply to the division 
of areas and are expressed in terms of mass and 
movement, 

Best wishes for the success of your magazine. I 
am strong in the feeling I have, that the American 
public would be happy to be encouraged to have 


confidence in our own artists. “The kind of pub- 
licity American artists and exhibitions receive at the 
hands of the major portion of our press is best cal- 
culated to deprive our people of any belief in our 
own artistic accomplishments and_ potentialities, 
with the inevitable result of filling our homes and 
galleries with the works of other countries. We 
will not gain the respect of Europe as a cultured 
people until we stop buying their product for a 
while and begin to substantially develop our own. 


Very sincerely yours, 
Leon KRro_t, 


P. S.—If you care to publish this letter you 
may do so—if you will not leave anything out of 
it. Expurgation is rarely good. I think it is only 
fair to Hambidge to have the correction made. 


[Thanks for the check which will more than pay 
for my dinner to-night! Also for all the kind 
words about THe Arts. I am also “keen for a 
magazine of great circulation which keeps upper- 
most the idea of informing the public on living art.” 
As for differentiating between American and foreign 
art I utterly disapprove. It is bad taste in the 
French, notwithstanding their years of supremacy 
in art, when they boast of their artistic ability. It 
is always bad taste when a race proclaims its superi- 
ority to another race. Out of such vain speech 
spring race hatreds, jealousies, war. For over two 
hundred and fifty years my ancestors have all lived 
within a day’s walk of the Bowling Green. I be- 
lieve that few love this country more than I do. 
Yet I would consider myself untrue to the prin- 
ciples for which my ancestors sought refuge in 
America if I should praise a work of art more 
than I would otherwise have done because it was 
made in this country of ours. As for the attitude 
of our people toward things foreign I do not find 
the “grovelling acceptance of everything foreign or 
old.” There have been two recent sales, one of old 
masters at the Anderson Gallery and one of works 
by Degas at the American Art Association. The 
prices of the old masters were ridiculously low. 
Those at the Degas sale were not higher than the 
prices which our better known painters receive for 
their works. We began gaining the respect of 
Europe when Quincy Shaw began buying Millets 
and Baryes. With every purchase by an American 
of a great work of art we gained respect. Had we 
been pioneers in buying the works of Cezanne, 
Gauquin, Seurat and Van Gogh as we had been in 
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buying the paintings of the Barbizon School Europe 
would have respected our taste in matters of art 
more than she does. During the war our artists 
subscribed large sums to aid their stricken brethren 
in France to whom they owe so much, Charity 
is not what the French artists wish to-day. They 
wish to be able to sell their work in honest com- 
petition with the artists of other nations. Shall 
we refuse them that right? 

The explanations of the theories of Jay Ham- 
bidge which have been given me and especially those 
which I received from Denman Ross concerned 
line rather than mass. Be that as it may I main- 
tain my belief that all rules of composition are 
symptoms of the decadence of a great art period. 
The Greek vases so praised by Mr. Hambidge seem 
to me cold and academic. That they were the 
product of rules I can readily believe. The art 
which went before them was far greater. The 
earlier art was instinctive. The beauty of the 
New England farm-houses of two hundred years 
ago was also instinctive. We should paint as a bird 
sings merely because the joy of life is bubbling up 
irrepressibly within us.—Eprror. | 


To the Editor: 
I should be glad if you would state in THE Arts 


ART IN SAN 


N San Francisco very little art activity has been 
the most 


shown during the month of January 
important exhibition being the work of Miss Charl- 
ton Fortune, which has been shown at the Helgesen 
Gallery. Miss Fortune is leaving for a trip abroad 
_and will reside there indefinitely. 
twenty-seven canvases of which the majority have 


‘There were 


been painted this year. A few are older—one dat- 
ing from 1916—and these give a good idea of the 
development of her work which is very marked. 
Miss Fortune is frankly a realist. She makes few 
remarks which might give an index to her convic- 
tions in art, in fact she avoids making sweeping 
Statements, which is a commendable trait. She 
Started to paint very much under the influence of 
Impressionism, holding fidelity to effects of sun- 
light and atmosphere almost as a religion, but this 
she has come to feel as somewhat cramping. Her 


in reference to the drawings and paintings attrib- 
uted to Renoir, recently exhibited, regarding 
which you have stated that I have expressed an 
opinion as to their authorship, that I never saw the 
exhibitions or attended the sales in New York, that 
I never was asked for an opinion on them by any 
one in New York, and that when I saw a few oil 
sketches also attributed to this artist in Philadelphia 
I merely said I thought them very charming, but 
that I had never seen any works by Renoir resem- 
bling them; and finally, that I am flattered by your 
opinion that I am a judge of tea, a beverage of 
which I have as little expert knowledge as of the 
distinguished artist’s sketches. 
Yours, 


JOSEPH PENNELL. 


[My dear Mr, Pennell.—I regret greatly the 
fact that your name should have been brought into 
the Renoir controversy when you were in no way 
a party to it. It all came from my accepting with- 
out investigation an article published by an art 
journal which prides itself on its standards of truth. 
Awfully sorry you have no expert knowledge of 
tea. I have a fine Oolong which would have rejoiced 
your soul had you been an expert.—EDpITor. | 


FRANCISCO 


present work has taken a much more substantial 
form technically. 

The study of color relative to light and form 
has been her guide and the result as shown in her 
recent work is that form solidly realized has become 
a serious concern, and light and color her means 
of presenting it. 

The next adventure may be the decorative use 
of form, but for an outspoken realist of Miss 
Fortune’s school one can hardly expect deliberate 
decorative effort. She claims that in one of her 
larger canvases she aimed for decorative color, The 
result is not as convincing as her realistic efforts. 
The use of color with decorative intent calls for 
more studied design than the canvas shows. 


Miss Fortune expects to present the same exhibi- 


tion in Glasgow next autumn. 
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AUTOUR DU DADAISME 


Par JEANNE CHARROT 


ONVIEE, parmi tant d’autres, il y a quelques 

jours, a la Galerie Povolowsky, 13 rue Bona- 
parte, au Vernissage de |’exposition Francis Picabia, 
je me demandais ce que nous reserverait cette soirée 
ou devaient recevoir leurs invités les chefs du mouve- 
ment ‘‘Dadaiste.” 

Et d’abord, comment definir le Dadaisme? Pour 
moi il représente un mouvement litterairo-artis- 
tique d’une fantasie outrée qui caracterise bien 
Vépoque un peu trouble ou nous vivons. 

Les Dadaistes traduisent cette “fantaisie par un 
mélange de plastique, de musique et de “mots” 
n’ayant pas un sens bien défini mais dénotant un 
“humour” qui cherche a réagir contre l’ennui qui, 
apres les folies qui ont suivi directement la guerre, 
sempare de presque tous. C’est aussi une sorte de 
réaction contre les milieux esthétes faits d’intellec- 
tuels médiocres qui sont tous persuadés qu’ils ont du 
génie. 

Le Dadaisme n’est évidemment pas profond, mais 
c’est un courant qui gardera une place dans notre 
époque et les chefs, Tristan Zara, Jean Cocteau, etc., 
veulent rire du coté ennuyeux de la vie et veulent 
surtout en faire rire. 


Traduire la conférence, la causerie si on peut 
appeler ainsi les quelques équations débitées d’une 
voix comique par Tristan Zara, serait je crois, im- 
possible. Deux phrases me restent en mémoire et 
ont provoqué une véritable hilarité parmi l’assist- 
ance: “Le Dadaisme travaille a rendre les gens 
idiots,” et: “Souscrivez au Dadaisme, le seul em- 
prunt qui ne rapporte rien.” 

Tout ce que je puis dire c’est qu’il y a chez les 
Dadaistes une franche gaité qui est communicative. 
Qui n’a pas vu Jean Cocteau installé devant un 
jazz-band infernal ne peut avoir une idée de sa 
drolerie. 

En bras de chemise, un gibus_ [opera-hat] 
d’antique forme sur le coin de Voreille, il tape a la 
fois sur sa grosse caisse, son tambour, des flutes a 
champagnes pendues aprés des ficelles le long d’une 
traverse en bois, fait marcher un clagson, des cym- 
bales, des castagnettes, souffle dans un mirliton. 
Enfin il conduit son orchestre avec le sérieux d'un 
chef dont l’avenir dépend uniquement de cette soirée 
et c’est d’un comigque irrésistible. 

Bref, les Dadaistes s’amusent et amusent les 


autres. N’est-ce pas déja beaucoup? 


MAITRES D’HIER ET D’AUJOUR D’HUI 


Par GUILLAUME JANNEAU 


"ANNEE 1920 s’achéve dans un triomphe. Le 
Salon d’Automne révele la profonde révolution 
qui s'accomplit actuellement dans l’esprit des jeunes 
artistes. Le Salon des Indépendants, qui se prepare, 
va confirmer avec éclat les déductions qu’ on y pou- 
vait faire, et montrer toute la prudence et toute 
Vétendue des efforts nouveaux. Les expositions qul 
terminent l’année semblent avoir été aiguisées pour 
fixer, dans la pensée des amateurs, les grands réperes 
du mouvement. 

Chez Durand-Ruel, c’est Renoir. Chez Bern- 
heim-Jeune, c’est Cézanne, aprés Carriére. <A la 
Licorne, c’est Joseph Bernard. Chez Druet, ce sont 
Guillaume Dulac et Paul Véra. A la galerie Mon- 
taigne enfin, c'est Modigliani: de tous ces noms les 
premiers sont déja glorieux et les autres le seront. 
De ces talents trés differents, se dégage une double 
fecon: l’art Francais tel que l’ont fait les grands 
hommes de 1860, est un fleuve qui s’est divisé en 


deux bras divergents. Se réunissent-ils? Il est im- 
possible de le prévoir aujourd’hui, car ils sont égale- 
ment abondants et frayent leur voie librement. 

Eugene Carriére, c’est la peinture d’ame et 
d’esprit. C’est le noble dédain de la matiére. C'est 
la confidence d’un coeur a des coeurs, d’une pensée a 
la pensée. L’artiste qui prononca cette parole 
émouvante: ‘“‘L’homme n’est pas une fonte, c'est un 
repoussé, il est repoussé par les grands coups frappés 
du dedans,” cet artiste dédaigne les effets purement. 
sensuels. Il touche par des moyens qui ne sont qu’ a 
lui, par une langue volontairement dépouillée de 
tout luxe et de toute parure, C’est une priére jaillie 
dans la cellule d’un ascéte, qui serait resté généreuse- 
ment humain, par l’aptitude a la tendresse, a la pitié, 
a la bonté. 

Mais cet admirable artiste est un solitaire. Son 
influence est pratiquement nulle. C’est un splendide 
isolé. “Toute autre est au contraire l’action intellec- 
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tuelle d’un Renoir. Fait singulier : si les chefs 
d’ceuvre de la jeune maturété du maitre conservent 
a nos yeux leur grace incomparable et leur perfection 
unique il semble que ce soit l’effort de sa vieillesse 
ardente qui ait éveillé dans la génération nouvelle le 
plus d’idées et d’inventions. Le dédain de Renoir 
pour un canon de la beauté, la recherche de formes 
massives qui lui paraissaient exprimer mieux |’ant- 
malité de la chair vivante, ont suscité tout une doc- 
trine et l’on pourrait dire tout un ordre de senti- 
ments artistiques inconnus jusqu’ a lui. 

C’est souvent par les éléves qu’ on peut mieux 
comprendre les maitres. La joie de couleur |’éton- 
nante et riche luminosité des nus de Renoir seraient 
demeurées pour nous un accident curieux et attrayant 
de cette noble carriére si les talents que cet art a 
évoqués ne nous en expliquaient aujourd’hui, la 
raison véritable. Pour les disciples du maitre, il ne 
s'agit plus de représenter un objet mais de suggérer 
une impression, de provoquer une émotion par des 
moyens simples en apparence, bien qu’ils soient le 
fruit d’une longue étude; il s’agit de tracer une sorte 
de canevas assez évocateur pour que la sensibilité du 
spectateur, collaborant ave celle de l’artiste, complete 
Poeuvre. 

Tel est le caractére de l’art d’un Pierre Bonnard; 
celui de Joseph Bernard l’affecte aussi. Statuaire. 
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BROOKLYN 


BrRooKLYN Museum, Eastern Parkway.—Open 
week days, 9 to 6; Sunday, 2 to 6; pay days, Mon- 
day and Tuesday, 25 cents. Exhibition of Modern 
Swiss Art. 

Horet Bossert, Montague and Hicks Sts.— 
Exhibition of the Brooklyn Society of Miniature 
Painters, to March 28. 


PLYMOUTH INSTITUTE, Orange and Hicks Sts.— 
Paintings by Hamilton Easter Field, Sculpture by 
Robert Laurent, from March 20. 


Pratr INsTITUTE GALLERY, Ryerson St.—Ex- 
hibition of American Bookplate Society, to March 
10. Exhibition of Brooklyn Water Color Society, 
March 19 to April 2. 


MANHATTAN 


(Exhibitions are listed in the order in which they 
would be seen by a visitor beginning at Washington 
Square and going north.) 


WuitNeEyY Strupio CLus, 147 West 4th St.— 
Etchings and drawings by C. F, W. Mielatz and 


M. Joseph Bernard apporte dans son ceuvre un 
double souci de décoration et d’intense expression. 
L’adorable fraichéur de ses figures, rappelant par 
plus d’un trait Gauguin, et que de formes d’art - 
toutes primitives pourraient avoir enrichies d’une 
nuance de sentiment toute nouvelle dans la formule 
francaise, et due a une recherche de |’ingeénuité, et 
d’une sorte d’animalité. C’est un art intensionnel. 
Rien n’y est laissé aux jolis hasards de l’improvisa- 
tion. Tout y est préparé en vue d’un effet qui doit 
simuler l’effusion spontanée, échappant au controle 
de l’esprit critique. “ache ardue, gageure auda- 
cieuse, qu'il faut toute la maitrise de Joseph Bernard 
pour réaliser a son honneur. 

C’est de cette école que procede visiblement un 
Henri Matisse : pareillement le pauvre Modigliani, 
mort tout jeune, laissant les temoignages d’une per- 
sonnalité singulierement libre et puissante. Le 
peintre avait des dons éclatants. Le marque dans 
une série de portraits et d’études de figure plus 
séduisants encore par le sentiment profond qui les 
inspire que par leur exécution. Les simplifications, 
les déformations du modéle afirment une volonté 
d’interprétation dans un sens psychologique. Sur 
les indications posées avec une tyrannique autorité, 
que d’idées naissent! Cette peinture la est de la 
poésie; poésie d’initiés mais, infiniment précieuse. 


CALENDAR 


Donald Corley, to March 17. Members exhibition 
to April 20. 

SALMAGUNDr CLUB, 4/ 
Club exhibition, to March 19. 

BELMAISON GALLERIES, Wanamaker’s.—Photo- 
graphs by E. D. Hoppe. 

Civic Cius, 14 West 12th St.—Works by Ar 
thur W. Emerson and Magnus Norstad, to April 1. 

NaTIONAL Arts Cius, 119 East 19th St.—Ex- 
hibition of Art Directors Club, to April 1. 

AMERICAN ArT AssocIATION, 6 East 23d St— 
(See Auction Calendar.) 

Watoporr-AstoriA, Fifth Ave. and 34th St.— 
Annual exhibition of the Society of Independent 
Artists, to March 24. 

Keppev’s, + East 39th St.—Etchings by Buhot. 

ARLINGTON GALLERIES, 274 Madison Ave.— 
Paintings by Garber, to March 26. Paintings by 
Snell, to April 16. 

MacsetH GA.uery, 450 Fifth Ave.—Paintings 
by Charles H. Davis and W. Elmer Schofield, to 
March 21. Paintings by Jonas Lie, paintings and 
pastels by Gladys Thayer, to April 11. 


Fifth Ave.—Annual 
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Pustic Liprary, Fifth Ave. and. 42d St.—Collec- 
tion of Paintings. Exhibition of the Making of 
Japanese Prints, to April 15th. 

DUDENSING GALLERIES, 45 West 44th St. 
—Exhibition of Foreign and American Paintings. 
_ Crry Crus, 55 West 44th St—Paintings by 
John Newton Howitt, to March 17. 

De Zayas GALeEry, 549 Fifth Ave.—Paintings 
by Cezanne, Degas, Gauguin, Van Gogh. 

Montross GALLERY, 550 Fifth Ave.—Paintings 
by Van Gogh, to March 21. Paintings by Bryson 
Burroughs, to April 12. 

KNoepLeR’s, 556 Fifth Ave.—Paintings by Pur- 
rell Jones, to March 26, Sculpture by Mrs. Sheri- 
lan, to April 2. Etchings by Rembrandt, through 
Viarch. 

_ JouHn Levy Gattertes, 559 Fifth Ave. 
ngs by Carl Blenner, to April 2. 

ACKERMANN GALLeRigS, 10 East 46th St.— 
arly English Paintings, to March 31. 

SCHWARTZ GALLERIES, 14 East 46th St.—Paint- 
ngs by Theodore FE, Butler, to March 19. 

SociETE ANONYME, 19 East 47th St.—Sculpture 
yy Archipenko. 

DANIEL GALLERY, 2 West 47th St.—Water- 
olors by Haley Lever. 

ToucHSTONE GALLERY, 11 West 47th St.— 
?aintings by J. C. Carret, to March 26. 

Brown Rogertson Co., 415 Madison Ave.— 
*hotographs by Dr. Goodwin. Etchings by Boutet 
e Monvel, to March 28. 

Braus GALLeries, 422 Madison Ave. 
igs by Gilbert Gaul, to March 22. 

ARDEN GALtery, 599 Fifth Ave.—Sketches and 
vater-colors by Major Willard Straight. 

Museum or Frencu Art, 599 Fifth Ave.— 
Todern French pastels, water-colors and drawings 
» April 3. 

Henry Retnuarpr & Son, 606 Fifth Ave— 
aintings by George Hitchcock, to March 26. 

FERARGIL GALLERIES, 607 Fifth Ave.— Paintings 
y Folinsbee, to March 16. Paintings by Karl An- 
*rson and Henry Waltman, to April 1. 
| Bascock Gatvertes, 19 East 49th St.—Paint- 
'gs by Herbert Meyer, to March 26. Paintings 
7 Wharton H. Esherick, to April 9. 

Kennepy Gatvery, 613 Fifth Ave—Modern 
tchings, to April 1. 

AInsiie GaLiery, 615 Fifth Ave.—Portraits by 
tic Christian Mounsback, paintings by A. Avinoff, 
1 March 10. 

Howarp Younc Gattertss, 620 Fifth Ave— 
-merican and Foreign Paintings. 

REHN GALtery, 6 West 50th St.—Paintings by 
Yalter Griffin. 

WILDENSTEIN GALLERIES, 647 
Ichibitions of Modern French Art. 
Bourcgois Gattery, 668 Fifth Avenue.—Sculp- 
tre by Alfeo Faggi, to March 19. 


Paint- 


Paint- 


Fifth Ave.— 


Kincore GALverigs, 668 Fifth Avenue.—Por- 
traits by Nikol Schattenstein, to March 19. Paint- 
ings by Repin, to April 16. 

YAMANAKA & Co., 680 Fifth Ave—Exhibition 
of Buddhistic art, 

KRAUSHAAR GALLERIES, 680 Fifth Ave.—Paint- 
ings by Gifford Beal. 


EuricH GaLurriss, 707 Fifth Ave. Modern 
Spanish Paintings. 
Hartow Gattertss, 712 Fifth Ave. Paintings 


by Dougherty. Etchings by Lepére, to April 1, 

Duranp-Ruet Gatiery, 12 East 57th St.— 
Modern French Art. 

Fotsom GALLeERtESs, 104 West 57th St.—Paint- 
ings by George Bellows, Eugene Speicher, etc., to 
March 24. Paintings by Singer, to April 9. 

Mitcu Gatveriss, 108 West 57th St.—Paint- 
ings by Gari Melchers, to April 9. 

PoweLL Gatcery, 117 West 57th St.—Paint- 
ings by Philadelphia Artists, to April 2. 

MussmMAN GALLERY, 144 West 57th St.—Con- 
temporary American Etchings. 

AMERICAN Fine Arts Society, 215 West 57th 
St.—National Academy of Design, to April 3. 

HANFSTAENGL GALLERIES, 153 West 57th St. 
—Exhibition of Modern Woodcuts, to March 15. 

WeyHeE Gatrery, 710 Lexington Ave.—Prints 
and illustrations. 

ANDERSON GALLERIES, 489 Park Ave.—(See 
Auction Calendar.) 

Historica Society, 170 Central Park West.— 
Important Collection of Paintings by the old mas- 
ters (open to the public, except during the month of 
August). 

Museum or Narurat History, Columbus 
Ave. and 77th St.—Permanent collection of works 
of art. Open week days, 10 to 5; Sundays, 1 to 5. 

MeEtTROPOLITAN Museum, Central Park at East 
82d St.—Open daily from 10 A. M. to 5 P. M.; 
Saturday, until 10 P. M. Sundays, 10 A. M. to 5 
P. M. Admission, Monday and Friday, 25 cents; 
free other days. Etchings by J. Alden Weir, laces 
from the Schiff collection, casts of sculpture by 
Michelangelo, to April 1. 

Hispanic Society, Broadway and 156th St.— 
Important collection of Spanish works of art, in- 
cluding paintings by El Greco, Velasquez and Goya. 


OUT OE TOWN 


Vose GALLERY, 394-398 Boylston St., Boston, 
Mass.—Paintings by Clifford Ashley, to March 12. 

BALTIMORE WATER Coton Ctus, 245 West 
Biddle St., Baltimore, Md. — Exhibition from 
March 9 to April 11. 

PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY OF FINE Arts, Broad 
St., Philadelphia, Pa.—Exhibition to March 27. 

Corcoran GALLERY, Washington, D. C.— 
Paintings by Philip A. de Laszlo, to March 20. 


ARCHIE 
PEN CO. 


SOCIETE ANONYME, INC, 
19 EAST 477H STREET 
New York, NJ 
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For having invented the circle, 
Columbus, as everyone knows, was 
tried and sentenced to death. Today 
an ARCHIE PEN draws automatically 
a line of accurate length such as, for 
instance, the hypothenuse of a possible 
triangle in which the length of the 
two other sides is given arithmetic- 
ally. 


It thinks for you, 


To use it reveals new experiences, 
even to the most blasé. 


A distinct achievement of the 
ARCHIE PEN is its ability to bring 
delicacy of line and graceful poise to 
a hard dry mechanical drawing. 


It has already found great fayor 
among architects, draughtsmen, be- 
cause it covers a third more space 
than the old-fashioned Fountain Pen 
and complies with the exigencies of 
what the French Scientists call: les 
inhibitions imbibées. 

It does away with blotter. 


For artistic design, quality and 
value, ARCHIE PENS are without 
equal. 


Presented for your approval at the 
Société Anonyme, 19 East 47th Street, 
New York City. 


Write us if you are unable to se 
cure genuine ARCHIE PENS at your 
favorite stationer. 


The name will be found at the 
bottom as an assurance. 


—~ =f = 


[This brilliant caricature of a modern 
magazine advertisement is the work of 
an artist well-known in many fields who, 
unfortunately, objects to having Mis 
identity revealed.—EDITor. | 
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HEORIES concerning art flourish in these days, the Marratta theory of color, the 
Hambidge theory of composition. Theories concerning art have always flourished 
in eras of decadence. The impotent theorize. The lover does not begin to formulate 
theories until he finds himself unsuccessful in his appeals to the fair sex. 
The last weeks have brought forth much evidence against the value of theories in art. 
At the Anderson Gallery they have been showing the work of Pamela Bianco, a child 
of fifteen, the daughter of an Italian father and an English mother. Those who have met 
the child all agree that she is absolutely not what one would expect of an infant prodigy. 
She is apparently just an ordinary child, rather young for her age, with no especial interest 
in art and none in her own work or in the admiring public. ‘How foolish they all are over 
my work,’ she is reported to have said. It is my conviction that the color of Pamela 
Bianco’s work is more lovely than that of any of our American painters who are endeavor- 
ing to create color harmony by means of formule. With all their theories they cannot 
attain the beauty which comes to Pamela Bianco instinctively. 


None of Pamela Bianco's painting seems to me to be as beautiful in color as the 
best work of Joseph Stella. In such a canvas as “Brooklyn Bridge” Joseph Stella takes a 
very high rank among modern colorists. So I went to him to ask what he thought of 
Marratta and of Hambidge. Now Joseph Stella does not use language such as all of my 
readers are accustomed to hear, therefore it is better to paraphrase his answer. He was 
wrought up against theorizers. He confirmed my opinions. “In all vital periods of creative 
art impulse to create is so strong that there is no tendency to theorize. The life within 
each artist bubbles over, energy is in the air, and men create great works of art, hardly 
knowing themselves how it was done. Then after art has reached its height, and when 
the decline begins to manifest itself, there is on all sides an attempt to analyze the great 
work of the past and to recreate it according to theory. That is what is happening in 
certain circles today.” 

So spoke Joseph Stella (toned down for publication). 


Stella is a colorist, you will answer me, and colorists are emotional men who do not 
understand things intellectual. 


Within the past week or two I have appealed to three of our greatest sculptors, 
Gaston Lachaise, Alfeo Faggi and Robert Laurent. Do you suppose they theorize about 
their art? With no hesitation all three were unanimous in their. denunciation of any 
attempt to reduce art to theories, to formule. That there are immutable principles back 
of art I believe. That it is well to consciously apply these principles when painting I do 
not believe. The tight-rope walker is following certain very definite principles as he walks 
along the rope. Were he conscious of them he would soon fall to earth. So it is with the artist. 

Our two frontispieces are two interesting pieces of sculpture, an early Gothic Madonna 
photographed by Charles Sheeler and reproduced by courtesy of M. De Zayas, and a modern 
bronze, ‘‘Pieta,” by Alfeo Faggi, reproduced by courtesy of the Bourgeois Galleries. 


YONE NOGUCHI Bourgeois Galleries ALFEO FAGGI 


NEPEORE AGG, SCULPTOR 


By RICHARD OFFNER 


HE artist who creates from genuine 
necessity founds a new world, personal 
and limited, in which the spectator will 
have to seek naturalization before he is ad- 
mitted into its secrets. Yet it is precisely the 
strangeness of this world that bewilders and 
alienates us; or more often still, we appraise 
art by standards formed upon works and ex- 
periences of a different order, and it is thus 
that acknowledged practitioners of criticism 
at this day still speak of Giotto’s or Cezanne’s 
helpless or careless drawing. But every work 
of art, as every case of ethics, carries within 
it its own law and follows its own rhythm, 
and our reward is in the discovery of these. 
By a sort of empathy we become identified 
with the creative impulse and experience for 
an instant its exaltation. 

Within the work of Alfeo Faggi survives 
the profoundest plastic tradition—the tradi- 
tion of the great primitive Niccol6 Pisano 
and of Donatello, in which he was steeped 
from his infancy. Theirs is the only teaching 
he admits. Like Cezanne, another Italian, 
with whom his genius has a great deal in 
common, he is a primitive in essence, but he 
is altogether modern in approach because in 
being primitive he is with the most advanced 
artistic tendency of our time. 

And a “primitive’”’ consists in this, that it 
avoids the formula, the academic, and the 
anxious imitation of nature (naturalism), 
and the exploitation of means, which is 
science, and seeks only the expression of a 
plastic vision. It is not interested in the 
propaganda of sentiments or ideas. Your 
eye accordingly will not be arrested by sur- 
prises of feature or close natural resemblance, 
for it is not the cognitive faculty to which 
his art addresses itself. There are two kinds 
of drawing, correct drawing and inevitable 
drawing, and the former is the boast and 
virtue of the impotent or the immature. 

“Against modern statues,” a critic has 
said, ‘‘we can only bump our heads.” Alfeo 
Faggi is one of the very few exceptions I can 
think of. In his works there is a swell of 


volume in all directions, which in a sensitive 
and patient attention produces a sense of 
freedom and a sense of power that comes out 
from within. Take his Woman and Child 
as an example. The figure of the mother 
rises straight into space like a column, in large 
scarcely broken planes, revealing a flat sub- 
merged plasticity, so that the round body 
of the child against it seems to emerge from 
the impassive mass, to start towards us like 
an inner force. The whole is like a growth 
of nature and like nature has something about 
it of the inevitable. And this within a single 
sweep of tight contours which enclose the 
greatest possible plasticity within the smallest 
possible compass. 

But these qualities of form do not exist 
for themselves. They are the visible mani- 
festation of a profound dominant spiritual 
mood, which is evoked by the relation of the 
plans and lines and masses and the fluid light. 
There is no pantomime, and the expression 
is never explicit. It is the irradiation of the 
whole thing. 

Or take his most monumental conception, 
the more difficult and austere Pieta. It is 
built in the broad, flat planes of basso-relievo 
and great architectural lines. Its esthetic is 
in the intimate inextricable fusion of the two 
bodies, of the two spirits. The Virgin, more 
than Virgin, more than mother, some heroic 
female Jehovah, holds the great sacrifice en- 
veloped by her body, bowed but unsaddened 
by earthly bereavement. As all superior 
spiritual experience disdains the condescen- 
sion of expression or even betrayal, so the 
highest spiritual significance proceeds from 
works of art in which the grave consequences 
of life are implicit but not expressed. The 
situation represented is sunk in a cosmic con- 
cept and the work stands over against us like 
some sublime spectacle of nature. 

Faggi’s other works partake of the quali- 
ties of these two masterpieces, and they all 
urge upon us the truth that with art every- 
thing is in the conception, and that with the 
spectator, everything is in the approach. 
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REFLECTIONS ON RHYTHM 


By DANIEL GREGORY MASON 


the media of the three arts, the 
rhythmic subtleties possible to music 
are probably not appreciated by most poets 
and painters. Poetry and music, indeed, 
alike differing from painting in the use of 
audible rather than visual rhythms, with all 
the psychological peculiarities thus implied, 
differ again between themselves in the degree 
to which their auditory space may be sub- 
divided, music being able because of its ac- 
curate system of meter to divide it much more 
minutely and variously than poetry, which 
must rest content with more massive effects. 
But both are more dependent on that ac- 
curate division into equal units, as a ground- 
work for later elaboration, which we call 
meter, than is painting. This is probably 
due to the basic difference between percep- 
tion by the ear and perception by the eye. 
While the eye can run back and forth freely 
over the field of its visual space, correcting 
and verifying its impressions at need, the ear 
can proceed easily in only one direction, from 
past to future, and if comparison or verifi- 
cation is needed can go the other way, from 
future to past, only by the aid of memory, 
necessarily far fainter and less reliable than 
perception. Hence it is perhaps that the ear 
has to go more heedfully than the eye, and 
finds almost indispensable a meter of equal 
units to help it apprehend clearly, and before 
they pass by, its unequal objects. If the eye 
could proceed only from left to right over 
the surface of a picture, such a regular meter 
of visual space might also be found helpful 
in perceiving and fixating significant irregu- 
larities of shape. Indeed it may be ques- 
tioned whether we do not, even as it is, sub- 
consciously divide visual space to some ex- 
tent into equal units in the process of appre- 
hending unequal shapes, as where, for in- 
stance, the horizon in a landscape is almost 
exactly at two-thirds or at three-fourths of 
the height of the picture. 
Whatever our procedure with visual space, 
there can be no doubt that the disadvantage 
the ear suffers under in being able to move 
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in only one direction practically compels us 
to guide it across its auditory space by laying 
down thereon equal units,—groups of syl- 
lables of unequal stress for poetry, of beats 
of unequal stress for music, making up in 
their regular serial succession what we call 
meter. The unchanging regularity of these 
metric schemes is not a limitation, as careless 
theorists and iconoclasts have sometimes 
hastily assumed, but a supreme merit, because 
a conditio sine qua non of their performing 
their function. Unless meter is systematic, 
rhythm cannot be significant; irregularity, as 
the very etymology of the word shows, is 
inconceivable save as a negation of regularity, 
just as error is conceivable only if there is a 
truth from which it errs; and it would seem 
that in the freest of free verse there must 
be suggested a metrical pulse, just as in the 
most syncopated music there must be occa- 
sionally a regular accent, or the mind will 
lose its bearings. While the vers-librists are 
entirely right in condemning sing-song (with 
its musical analogues of trivial short rhythms 
and the phrase carrée) and in demanding a 
vital flexibility in the ultimate rhythms, they 
confuse rather than emancipate us insofar as 
they ignore the function of meter as a neces- 
sarily regular basis for the interesting 
rhythmic irregularities. The same is true of 
these composers, like Mr. Cyril Scott, for 
instance, who vary their time-signatures 
whimsically and perversely with every meas- 
ure, so that the mind of the listener is baflled 
in its search for reference-points. The effect 
of such a jumble is in reality not various at 
all, but highly monotonous because unintelli- 
gible. Real variety is always a gradation 
from subordination to salience in the parts 
of the objects, shapes, or, as we call them in 
music, the “‘motives,” superimposed on uni- 
form units of measurement (beats or 
measures). 

When Pope noted of the poetry of some 
of his uninspired contemporaries 

‘And ten low words oft crept in one dull 

line, 

his satire was not in the least aimed at the 
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iambic pentameter which he used throughout 
his life, but at the lack of musical sense which 
could so abuse it. When he wrote his own 
line 

“Drink deep, or taste not the Pierian 

spring” 

he gave an excellent example, in that 
“Pierian,”’ of how significant word-patterns 
give vitality to rhythm, pulling away accents 
from where the meter alone would lead us 
to expect them, and thus setting up an op- 
position between dead meter and _ living 
rhythm which it is perhaps not too fanciful 
to compare with the opposition between dead 
chemical elements and their living compounds 
in our organisms, by which life is precariously 
sustained. We see the same thing in music 
when we compare a “one dull line”’ like the 
tune of “Yankee Doodle” with the festoon 
of vital rhythm, flinging itself freely over the 
measure without ever violating it, and yet 
without ever becoming servile to it, of a 
beally fine tune like “Dixie.” Always the 
rhythm builds freely, irregularly on the 
meter, but always the regular, systematic 
meter must be there to build upon. 

May it not be that the superior subtlety 
of musical over poetic rhythms may thus be 
due to the more rigorous systematization and 
more minute subdivision of meter possible in 
music? Is not poetry always a little more 
in danger of obliterating a meter by a rhythm 
and so spoiling the rhythm itself? Is not the 
essential distinction between accent or dyna- 
mic stress and value or time stress harder to 
preserve? It is true that modern poetry can 
sublimate even the iambic pentameter to far 
more subtle beauties than that of Pope’s line, 
as Mr. E. A. Robinson, for instance, does 
here: 


“For I would have you glad that I still keep 
Your memory, and even at the end— 
Impenitent, sick, shattered—cannot curse 
The love that flings, for better or for worse, 
This worn-out, cast-out flesh of mine to 

sleep.”’ 


It is true that it can even mix different types 
of meter, for example, the dactyls of 
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“Come to me, dearest, I’m lonely without 
thee”’ 


with the anapests of 
“The Assyrian came down like the wolf on 


the fold.” 


so that it would no doubt be possible to put 
‘crocodile’ and “cigarette” in the same line 
and preserve their metric values. But music 
can do more. It can maintain anapests and 
dactyls simultaneously in two voices, thus 
rendering contrapuntally a contrast that 
poetry can work out only melodically; and 
it can also, even in simple alternations, pre- 
serve the individual flavor of the different 
metric groups better through its more ac- 
curate time-measurement and stress. 

While its regularly recurring accents on 
the first beats of measures—on the ‘‘Ones’”’— 
is thus an indispensable means to its subtlest 
rhythmic effects, however, it carries with it 
the peculiar danger of an over-obviousness 
when these ‘“‘Ones”’ become too unrelieved or 
too insistent. Hence the instinctive interest 
of all sensitive composers in all means for 
disguising, so long as disguise does not ob- 
literate, this relentless and necessary pulse. 
One means is the suppression of actual notes 
on such accents, suggesting rather than ex- 
pressing them. ‘Empty first beats’ are im- 
mensely effective in piano and in chamber 
music, less so in orchestral music, where the 
players, less independent and hence less re- 
sponsible, are less likely to play with convic- 
tion unless they “hear a one.’ Ingenious 
composers resort to many devices to give 
them this needed ‘‘point d’appui”’ outside of 
the essential melodic and harmonic texture, 
as by kettle-drum or cymbal strokes, plucked 
notes for strings, harp notes, or sforzandos 
for the horns. 

Another means of keeping meter definite 
without letting it become monotonous is the 
systematic alternation of varying measures, 
a familiar instance of which is Tschaikow- 
sky’s famous five-beat time in his Pathetic 
Symphony, in reality a fixed alternation of 
twos and threes. Rachmaninoff, in his 


“Island of the Dead,” refined on this by 
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using a five, which is sometimes two plus 
three, and at other times three plus two, al- 
ways carefully indicating which is the score. 
Arensky, in his delightful “Studies in For- 
gotten Rhythms,’’ has used even more com- 
plex compounds, and there is no limit to 
what may be done with such measures as 
three plus two plus three (a radically dif- 
ferent thing from eight) and two plus three 
plus two, a fascinating form of seven. The 
future will doubtless see such meter, much 


developed, more than they have been in a 
period too much obsessed with the search for 
mere harmonic singularity, a lower kind of 
interest. In all these experiments, however, 
it will have to be remembered that some kind 
of metric regularity is essential, as the un- 
changing groundwork on which the com- 
poser’s imagination. drapes or flings those 
festoons of vital, and therefore irregular, 
rhythmic melody which are the ultimate 
reality of music. 
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A WATER COLOR BY HOKUSAI 


By THE EDITOR 


OKUSAI was born in 1760, lived a 
H life of extraordinary industry and 
was ever an optimist notwithstanding 
the difficulties and privations which crowded 
his long life. In many respects Hokusai is 
like Van Gogh. We find in his art the same 
calligraphic character. He had an unequalled 
facility with his brush and used it to picture 
daily life as no one else has. He is akin in 
many ways also to Daumier, to Goya, to 
Forain and to Steinlen, but in his feverish 
activity, in the intensity of his life, he is 
closer to Van Gogh. One element which Van 
Gogh’s art lacks is strongly marked in that 
of Hokusai—humor. It was his humor which 
kept Hokusai sane, wholesome, optimistic. 
Late in life Hokusai said: ‘Ever since the 
age of six I have felt within me the desire to 
render the forms of the objects about me. 
I made a multitude of drawings up to the 
time when I was fifty years old, but I am not 
satisfied with them, nor with anything which 
I made before I was seventy. When _ I 
reached the age of seventy-three, for the 
first time, I began to understand the real 
nature of birds, of fishes, of plants. Surely 
when I reach eighty there will be further 
progress. When I reach ninety my power 


to recreate all forms will be manifest, and at 
one hundred it will reach an unimaginable 
height. Finally, at one hundred and ten, 
there will not be a wash, not a line, not even 
a dot of my work but will have intense life. 
All you who will live as long as I shall I now 
invite to witness that I do not lie. Written 
by him who, formerly called Hokusai, is 
known as Manji, the Old Man Mad with 
Painting.” 

Then, when the shadow of death fell upon 
him, and he realized that work for him was 
over, there escaped the cry: “Had the gods 
but given me ten years more of life, or even 
five years more, I would have become a great 
painter!” He died in 1849. 

The water-color reproduced is in black 
and white, with the horizontal lines of the 
sea in pale blue. The quality which Hokusai 
most desired, that there should be ‘“‘not a 
wash, not a line, not even a dot a aauae 
will have intense life,” is apparent in this 
water-color. [he character of the shore is 
a beautiful bit of calligraphy, of expressive 
shorthand. Then the downpour of the rain, 
its lines accentuated by the boatman’s oar and 
other forms in the boat. It is done as only 
Hokusai. could do it, intense in its vitality. 
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PERSONAGE Exposition des Independants ROGER BISSIERE 


NEASE ERE eM O R-T E 


Exposition des Independants 


LAOMUMES Se MeACRES OnUiSioelss 


THE FRENCH “INDEPENDANTS” 


By Mme. Marc DEBROL 


HIRTY-SEVEN years of existence for 

an individual is youth; for a school of 

Painting it is maturity, almost the be- 
ginning of decline. Somebody has said “Les 
morts vont vite.’ I will add: the fashions 
go faster and pass away much quicker, and 
the schools in art are all more or less fashions, 
coteries, which means groups of imitators 
who have ideas in common and try to show 
the realization of these ideas. Each salon 
in Paris is an exposition of a school, or at 
least of a movement. We can remember 
famous fights between old tradition and new 
manifestation, the quarrels of the ancient 
and the modern. They had them in the time 
of the Renaissance. We had them over 
Impressionism; we have them today over 


Dadaisme; we shall have them ten years 
hence over the “ism’* of-the day. 

Speaking of the annual art exhibitions 
known as the salons, since their beginning in 
the Louvre under the reign of Louis XV, 
when Diderot was writing criticisms, we have 
seen in one century the birth, the prosperous 
ascent, the gradual decline of many salons. 
We have seen secessions, reunions, elimina- 
tions, and successions: the drtistes Francais 
divorcing the Societé Nationale des Beaux 
Arts, then the Salon d’Automne opening a 
personal show, then the Independants form- 
ing a quite special group apart from the 
Grand Palais, and officialdom. 

Now the public does not laugh any more 
at the nouveauté of the Autumn Salon, and 
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the Independants are sheltered under the 
roof of the government building. Is it an 
advent or an abdication? Is it the /ndepen- 
dants who have changed, or is it our eyes 
which, saturated with newness, ask for more 
and more of it, as the palate, accustomed to 
rich food, tastes only the most richly spiced 
dishes? Are we blasés or, the Independants, 
are they getting wiser? 

To walk in these numerous rooms deco- 
rated with pictures, and pictures, and pictures, 
as they are in the annual Salons, one feels 
first an impression of immense tiresomeness, 
of discouragement, of confusion. How to 
find something really good, really new, some- 
thing to like in this multitude of canvases so 
various that they grow monotonous in their 
ensemble, like a field of flowers which in the 
distance makes one mass of color? If you 
stop and study each work you have more and 
more the sense of lack of originality. You 
meet some academicians, some _ classicists, 
some impressionists, some pre-Raphaelites, 
some eighteenth centurists, some Ingristes, 
many Cezannistes, and more Picassistes, but 
few, few artists, and fewer men with a soul 
to express and a good hand to express it in 
form or in color. And it is not because the 
works shown here are works of one epoch or 
of one race. Oh, no! We have exponents 
whose names were in the catalogue of thirty 
years ago, and some others born to chisel and 
paint in the nineteen twenties. We have ex- 
ponents coming from every corner of the 
earth, belonging to every nationality, with 
very special pedigrees: born in Sweden, 
a Paris, in Switzerland, in Belgium, in Spain, 
in Scotland, in the United States, in Rou- 
mania, at Tientsin, at Salonique, etc. Some 
in the catalogue mention only their race: 
Ottoman, Jew, Californian, Polish, Irish. It 
is not only a geographical or genealogical 
study; it is a Babel Tower, where the workers 
seem to understand each other pretty well, 
and especially seem to know who are the 
masters best to follow, the standards best to 
rally to. 

How quickly a philosopher can make dis- 
ciples and an artist inspire imitators! Our 


so personal, so first-of-his-kind, Lipchitz has 
already a following. That is a polite way to 
say copiers. It is very imprudent for those 
who dare to try to imitate his clearly cut, 
refinely thought, almost haughtily standing 
figures. No doubt there are many people 
who ignore the fable of ‘“‘La Fontaine,” and 
many frogs want to equal the ox in size. 
Besides these, in the section of sculpture there 
are good, sincere essayists. Orloff knows 
how to work wood and make things of real 
distinction. Zatkine, this time, looks for a 
horizontal line, and succeeds in finding it in 
his gilded Hindu-Chinese decorative animal. 
Loutchansky possesses his metier and uses it 
cleverly in the treatment of necks and heads. 

In the section of painting—what abun- 
dance! I mean quantity, not quality. After 
you have run through the forty or so rooms 
by the gray light of a cold day, winter in 
Paris, you feel as if you were ready to col- 
lapse, to crumple down on one of the red 
velvet benches of the respectable Grand 
Palais, or, rather, ready to fly—cowardly to 
fly out in the open air where the trees are 
the color of trees and the houses solid on their 
basements. 

VanDongen scaring you au passage with 
his very tenebreux, unhealthy fantoches, 
Signac smiling to you with all his ‘roses and 
orange roses,”’ Utrillo appealing to you with 
his post-impressionist impressions, Waroquier 
calling you with his red roofs, not one can 
stop your flight. You go and go on and 
would go away, if for your reward the two 
or three last rooms were not surging in front 
of you like a cry, perhaps discordant, but a 
cry of life. 

There you meet your old friends of yester- 
day (that means of last year, in art critic 
style), the very personal Mondzain, Marie 
Blanchard, whose ‘‘Premiére Commumiante”’ 
makes a hit, a success, the success of the 
Salon, Dufresme, sumptuous in color, Dufy, 
himself, and Irene Lagut, almost eighteenth 
century in her circus scenes of direct afhlia- 
tion with Picasso, Andre Laote, conscious and 
conscientious. The Cubists are all 
together in the last room by virtue of the 
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adage, the first shall be last. The chiefs are 
not there, but some new names have been 
added to the list and bring some supple ideas 
to the strict principle of the group. 

There seems to me more variety in the 
Cubistic production, so much variety that you 
hesitate to give the name of Cubist to people 
who do not paint any newspapers on the first 
plan and do not sketch any square mandolins 
in the background of their canvases. You 
have now some Cubists who are candid, all 
dressed in white; you have religious ones, 
landscape ones, realist ones, metaphysicians. 
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Skrypitzine is very learned and intelligent 
with an elaborate and happy composition, 
Survage has a neat sense of centralization, of 
concentration, Hayden in his “jazz band” is 
without gayety, but is serious, concrete, al- 
most complete with good strong qualities, 
Gleizes is full of frank, open, real life. 

This room sings in a high tune of red, 
green, purple. It is vibrating. Is this song 
the song of tomorrow? Who can tell? De 
quoi demain sera-t-il fait. Surtout 
l'art de demain? Let us finish with a point of 
interrogation. 
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Loaned to the Brooklyn Museum by D. G. Kelekian 


MAKING HISTORY OF IMPRESSIONISM 


By ALAN BuRROUGHS 


HEN the Modern French Show at 

\ \ the Brooklyn Museum was still gos- 
sip, when people still were surprised, 

and heads were being shaken, it was natural 
to expect that lightning would strike along 
Eastern Parkway in judgment against Mr. 
William H. Fox. Here was an event sched- 
uled that would shock the conservative 
Metropolitan and draw envy from the more 
radical museums further west. People won- 
dered how far beyond the well trodden fields 
of impressionism the Museum would go in 
choosing artists to shelter under its official 
East wing. How would the exhibition com- 
pare with recent shows at the French Museum 
and the galleries? Were the radicals to have 
sanction at last from an American museum? 

The exhibition, which opened on March 
27th, and which will continue through April 
25th, has disappointed the gossips. Light- 
ning has not struck any place in Brooklyn; 
the Metropolitan, instead of being shocked, 
is planning a similar exhibition; Dallas, 
Texas, is not envious, for they have a Modern 
show all their own. The radicals, of course, 
are always disappointed, but their disappoint- 
ment now is distilled from the fact that the 
Brooklyn Museum has acted with sanity. 

A Dadaist visiting the Museum would be 
sadly bored. He would see nothing new, 
merely the same old Post-impressionists, early 
ones and later ones. He would find soft 
Courbets, hard Daumiers, and a matter-of- 
fact Millet, among the Post-impressionists, 
but he would find no “‘fadists.”’ There are 
no “primitivists” at the Museum show to up- 
hold the theories of Clive Bell; and Cezanne, 
whom they say fulfills the mysterious prin- 
ciples of “significant form,” has only a dozen 
canvases in one section of the long gallery. 

To the ultra-modernists work by Barye, 
Daumier, Millet, Géricault, Ingres, Puvis de 
Chavannes and many others is fit only for his- 
torical collections. That the Brooklyn ex- 


hibition includes these “‘historical’’ painters 
among the great impressionists gives the ex- 
tremist an excellent chance to say, “I told you 
so. It isn’t a modern show at all.” And in 
that sense the show is not modern, fortunately 
for those who believe in the sincerity of im- 
pressionism and care to see proof of the evo- 
lution from Delacroix to Picasso. 

Without committing its dignity the Brook- 
lyn Museum has recognized Post-impression- 
ism as a movement with a beginning and a 
rise. In this sense the show is modern. 
Neither the French Museum nor the galleries 
have given such finality to Modern French 
Artin America. The catalogue of names with 
dates is in itself a perspective on the move- 
ment. One looks at a Cezanne or a Matisse, 
and then one sees the Courbet ‘“‘guitar 
player.” There is the difference of only one 
generation! Sisley, Guilaumin, Toulouse- 
Lantrec; Whistler, Manet, Derain; the col- 
lection shows as well as canvas can show it 
that Post-impressionism is already history. If 
the reality and permanence of the work by 
Matisse has been doubted here in America 
the Brooklyn exhibition proves the absurdity 
of such doubt. 

Although Cezanne, Matisse and Picasso 
are represented by only thirty paintings, and 
there are nearly two hundred other canvases, 
they make the most brilliant impression. 
Most of the others are settings for the thirty 
gems. Degas is represented by ten paintings 
and five pastels, the best of which, “Portrait 
of a. Man” and “Mlle. Fiori’ are owned by 
the Museum. Most of the paintings are from 
the collections of D. G. Kelekian and Gustav 
Bollag. The Museum owns fifty or so of the 
works shown; and that fact is the nearest 
thing to a stroke of lightning that the exhibi- 
tion has offered. This bolt, however, has 
brought forth a burst of applause for Mr. 
Fox and for Mr. Bollag and others who have 
been generous in their help. 
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JENNIE VAN FLEET COWDERY 


By THE EDITOR 


a few months after taking up painting. 

That is what happened to Mrs. Jennie 
Van Fleet Cowdery. Fame came to her over- 
night, and it all came through one small 
painting. ‘There are many versions of how 
it happened. The first version which I heard, 
and possibly the most picturesque, was that 
Mrs. Cowdery was annoyed with her daugh- 
ter and son-in-law (both professional paint- 
ers), who were constantly complaining of the 
difficulties of painting. ‘I do not believe it 
is as hard as you make out. I think I shall 
try my hand at it myself and show you that 
it is not so difficult as you think.”” That is the 
first version, which, unfortunately, has been 
denied by Mrs. Cowdery herself. 

The version which Mrs. Cowdery gave me 
was that she took up painting in order to 
have an added interest in her life. It is far 
less picturesque than version number one, 
which also came from a trustworthy source. 

It was at the exhibition of the Society of 
Independent Artists in 1918 that Mrs. 


| \EW painters have become widely known 


Cowdery made her debut. Her daughter, 
Corene Cowdery, had been a regular ex- 
hibitor there, and had gained a ‘“‘success 
destime.”” Mrs. Cowdery showed but one 
painting, “Afternoon, 1869,” reproduced in 
this article. There was unusual excitement 
in the room where her painting was shown 
the opening night. On all sides I heard 
“Who is Jennie Van Fleet Cowdery?” 

With the great painters, and with the great 
poets, we who love their art feel that each 
one of them has appreciated some little side 
of this earth of ours as no other poet or 
painter ever has. What in Mrs. Cowdery’s 
art is the quality which distinguishes her 
among painters? What side of nature does 
she appreciate as no other painter? My 
answer would be “‘Crinoline, 1869.” 

It is useless to characterize the qualities of 
her painting. If you do not appreciate them 
no amount of explanation will be of any use. 
If you already feel the beauty of her art it is 
impertinence to say anything to you about 
its loveliness. 
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VICTOR CHARRETON 


By THE EDITOR 


HE Dudensing Galleries announce the 

‘Second Annual Exhibition of Paintings 

by Victor Charreton.” Who is Victor 
Charreton that he should be assured of im- 
mortality by having an annual exhibition in 
New York? 

When you take the express from the Quai 
d’Austerlitz for Toulouse and Carcassonne 
you reach the Limousin in about five hours, 
the Limousin of which Limoges is the prin- 
cipal city. The people are short, dark, thick- 
set. If you are going to the Riviera, and 


take the express to Marseilles, you will 
note that the people in Provence (the dis- 
trict south of Lyons) are somewhat similar 
in type to those of the Limousin. Between 
Provence and the Limousin lies Auvergne, a 
relatively inaccessible and unknown section of 
France. It is inhabited by a race closely re- 
lated to the people of Provence and of the 
Limousin, but it is less intellectual than either, 
less creative. When the Auvergnat comes to 
Paris he takes up one of two trades as his 
major occupation, usually having the other 
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as a second string to his bow. He is the 
keeper of a tavern or a coal-dealer. When 
he marries he marries one of his own people. 

Victor Charreton, the painter, is a product 
of Auvergne. As would be expected, Char- 
reton is not a great creative. pioneer like 
Manet. True to the instincts of his race, he 
is not an imitator of the work of other men. 
He is individual. If he is not a leader of the 
advance guard, neither is he following cau- 
tiously in the beaten track. He wanders far 
afield, paints subjects which no one else has 
painted, and paints them well. 

What is the most salient quality of his art? 
Probably its sanity.. He chooses a little cor- 
ner of the earth, and he paints it with affec- 
tion. He arranges his masses of light and 
shade well, and into his lights and into his 


shades he drags little touches of pure trans- 
parent color, it is™here that his=technical 
understanding is shown, for these little 
touches give life to his canvases and keep 
away all thought of monotony. It is all so 
happily done that one does not think of the 
paint as paint.. Charreton’s art is essentially 
the art of “Auvergne. It) is individual, 
farouche, reticent, romantic. Much of his 
work is gay and joyous, but there is always 
thesiintethatelitetisuatatimesesomberss It1is 
like the joyousness of a man who has been 
through vicissitudes. Not that Charreton. 
has suffered much from lack of appreciation. 
He has been fortunate in those ways, gaining 
at the Salon in his relative youth the succes- 
sive mentions and medals which lead to of- 
ficial fame and a position in the Luxembourg. 
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Loaned to the Dallas Art Association by Hamilton Easter Field 


THE DALLAS EXHIBITION 


(Excerpts from the Catalogue of the Show) 


N collecting the various paintings and 
drawings which make up this varied 
group, by showing so far as circumstances 

would permit, the various steps in the de- 
velopment of painting, during the past hun- 
dred years, I have had a single aim in view: 
to bring us into direct contact with the men 
of to-day and stimulate the interest and the 


support for their work which is quite as 
necessary to our own spiritual enrichment as 
to theirs. 

Without background cultivation is thin. 
Without apprehension of the modern point 
of view cultivation is lifeless. If we are con- 
tent to see only that which the museums have 
collected, if our eyes close as we emerge from 
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the Louvre, the Prado, the Uffizi or wher- 
ever we may discover the masterpieces of the 
past, and we are no better prepared to see 
the work of creative artists of to-day we can 
be sure that we have not seen the work of 
the giants of the past through our own eyes. 
The ultimate test of our artistic cultivation 
lies not in knowledge of the art of the past, 
but in our capacity to utilize the principles, 
gained through this knowledge, in the more 
dificult and elusive process of seeing into 
the artistic expression of the life in which 
we play a part. 

Eventually every nation is judged by the 
art which it produces, and it is hardly too 
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fantastic to imagine that it will be our turn 
next—that, in fact, our turn is upon us. In 
literature, architecture, painting we have al- 
ready produced works of great beauty and 
lasting quality, but that the power, the im- 
mense resources, the astonishing combination 
of races which are America, have found their 
full and inevitable expression in art none, for 
an instant, would claim. I do think, how- 
ever, in my American optimism, that we are 
on the verge of the period when this great 
people will find adequate artistic expression 
and the bringing of such an exhibition as this 
to Dallas is but a sign which way the tide of 


art is flowing. ForBes WATSON. 
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COMMENT ON THE ARTS 


By THE EDITOR 


N March 10 -James Bliss Townsend, editor of 

the American Art News, died suddenly from 
heart failure at his home in East 82d St., Manhat- 
tan. Mr. Townsend was sixty-three years old. He 
had served on the staff of the Tribune, World and 
Herald and was art critic of the New York Times 
from 1894 to 1900, 


The American Art News was formerly bitterly 
opposed to the ultra-modern art movement, yet of 
late years Mr. Townsend had been more tolerant 
and was ready to see good in many of the followers of 
Cezanne and Matisse. “There have been several oc- 
casions on which Mr. Townsend and I have had 
verbal tiffs in the columns of the drt News and The 
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Eagle. They were conducted quite without rancor 
and on Friday of last week at the opening of the 
Academy I recognized Mr. Townsend from a photo- 
graph I had seen of him a few days before. It was 
a very pleasant meeting. 


HE dA merican Art News has been purchased by 

Peyton Boswell and S. W. Frankel of the Bos- 
well-Frankel Advertising Agency. The first num- 
ber under the new management is very good and 
if Peyton Boswell and S. W. Frankel are able to 
keep the policy of the American Art News distinct 
from those of the Boswell-Frankel Agency all will 
be well. There is no reason why they should 
not. Hamilton Easter Field, the artist, is a modest 
retiring sort of a duffer, H. E. F., art editor of the 
Brooklyn Daily Eagle, goes round with a chip on 
his shoulder and your humble servant, the editor 
of THe Arts, has little in common with either of 
the other personages in question and is as optimistic 
as a day in June. 


HE Whitney Studio Club is having its annual 

exhibition. It’s a very good little show. No 
one seems to agree with me about a little painting 
which I saw there save the artist herself, Miss Agnes 
Tait. ‘Desire to Fly,” it is called, and it shows a 
young woman on a city roof upon which a week’s 
wash is drying in ecstasy at the sight of an aeroplane 
high above the buildings. It made me think of 
many beautiful things of Puvis de Chavanne’s for 
instance. It does not make others think of Puvis 
apparently. Arthur Sofo is a new name to me. He 
created “Anne” and “Illustration—Ballad of Read- 
ing Gaol.” He must be young and he certainly has 
talent. Helen Peale is another new name. She 
makes portrait drawings, drawings of Arnold Genthe 
and Ameen Riliani and other distinguished people 
and they look as distinguished as they ought to look, 
which certain distinguished persons have never been 
able to accomplish. There are a lot of other 
good things, among them paintings by Marjorie 
Conant, Max Kuehne, John Alger, Altenbe~g, Crisp, 
Coleman, Tucker, Schnakenberg, Edith Haworth, 
Hopper, Colvert, Tompkins, Salamon, Julie Sturs- 
berg, Sloan, Glackens, Swisher, Bouché, Nan Wat- 
son, Marwede, Ruth Farrell, Bayne, Frances Wint- 
ringham and Julia Stohr. 


ENDENCIES toward modernism are notice- 
able everywhere—even among Brooklyn artists. 
Rumor has it that Julia Kelly has been elected to 


the Brooklyn Wate- Color Club. The exhibition 


recently held at the Pouch Gallery in Brooklyn 
showed a distinctly radical spirit. 


T the Macbeth Galleries they have been show- 

ing work by W. Elmer Schofield who has been 
painting the coast of Cornwall. His landscapes are 
remarkably true. Nobody will dispute that. They 
present but one side of Cornwall and,.as a whole, 
the effect which the paintings make is that the cli- 
mate of Cornwall must be unpleasantly monotonous, 
Throughout his English landscapes there ran a sin- 
gle tone which was like the warp of a carpet worn 
threadbare. Charles H. Davis, who is exhibiting in 
an adjoining room, is getting out of the monotony 
of subject which used to be very characteristic of his 
art. He is distinctly broader than he was. 


OHN MARIN’S etchings have recently been 
shown at the Weyhe Gallery. The earliest 
etchings were a series made in Paris in 1906. “They 
are not interesting. “They are fairly well drawn and 
one feels instinctively the conscientiousness of the 
man. In 1909 he made an etching of the cathedral 
of Rouen. In it for the first time he breaks away 
from the literalness of his earlier work. It is no 
longer a transcription, it is an interpretation of the 
facade of the great cathedral. If we would have a 
literal copy of such a masterpiece of architecture a 
photograph is usually more satisfactory than any 
etching. You will feel how much less accurate 
Marin’s facade of Chartres Cathedral (1910) is than 
a fine photograph of the facade. You may say that 
such things are immaterial. They are immaterial if 
the etching is merely an interpretation (as the Rouen 
etching is). They are very material when the etch- 
ing, as in the case of Chartres, is an attempt at a 
literal transcription, 


ARI MELCHERS, who has been showing at 

the Milch Gallery, is at times so inferior to 
himself. “The Sun Porch” (with a wholly delight- 
ful portrait of C. Lewis Hind), ‘““The Fence” and 
“Early Spring” are three delightful little paintings. 
They are by Gari Melchers. So are certain very 
inferior paintings which are muddy in color, clumsy 
in design. He has taken a few leaves from Mary 
Cassatt’s note book (“Mother and Child”) and a 
few more from that of Childe Hassam (two interiors 
with a standing figure in front of a window through 
which one sees New York). Gari Melchers has a4 
sufficiently fertile farm of his own and there should 
be no need of his trespassing on those of his neigh- 
bors. His trespassing is not of the flagrant kind. 
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T is amusing to see what an effect political propa- 
ganda is having on the art world. From a dozen 
different sources it has come to me that Mrs. Clare 
Sheridan’s sculpture is weak. I met Drinkwater at 
Mrs. Sheridan’s exhibition at Knoedler’s and he ad- 
mitted he had heard the same rumors. The portraits, 
considered as likenesses, seemed to me admirable; 
but unfortunately, I knew but one of the sitters, 
and that was one of the less important bronzes, a 
full-lengthened figure. So I appealed to Drink- 
water: ‘Tell me how are the portraits as portraits?” 
“T have not been around the gallery, but I shall go 
and shall then report to you.’”’ When he returned 
he said: ‘“They are excellent likenesses. “That of 
Asquith, whom I know very well, is admirable. It 
is a very complete expression of the man. Mrs. 
Sheridan has surely a great talent and would be just 
the person whom I would select to make a portrait 
of one of my family, my wife, for instance.” Purcell 
Jones had heard the same rumors that Mrs. Sheri- 
dan’s sculpture was weak, and he also felt that her 
work was exceptionally strong, My personal opinion 
is that we are in the presence of anti-Bolshevist 
propaganda, which propaganda I believe, is one of 
the reasons that Bolshevism did not fall a year or 
two back from its own weight. 

Mrs. Sheridan has been to Russia; she has braved 
the bear in his den; she made the bloodthirsty 
Trotzky sit for her and talk small talk while she 
modelled his bust; she cut a bust of the terrible 
Lenine in marble. She came out of Russia alive. 
The grievance against her seems to be that she was 
not murdered in the dead of night in an underground 
cell. It is, I confess, a serious grievance. 

There is another grievance. She brought with her 
portraits of the monsters who are ruling Russia. 
From private sources I have information which 
makes me believe that much of what we hear against 
the Bolshevist régime is true. A letter has lately 
come to me from a dear friend, a Russian revolu- 
tionist. He is not reactionary in any way, yet he 
speaks of the ignominy of modern Russia and how in 
these days he feels ashamed to be Russian. How the 
letter got through to me is a mystery. It contained 
a veiled appeal for help. What can I do? Should 
I answer the letter it might put the life of my friend 
in jeopardy. I have friends, officials in the Bolshe- 
vist régime. Are they in sympathy with the govern- 
ment? I do not know. 

There are limitations to Mrs. Sheridan’s art. 
Sculpture, as an art, is allied to architecture. The 
best sculpture is architectural. “The Greek, the Chi- 
nese, the Egyptian sculptures were architectural. 


They were eminently sculpturesque. “There is noth- 
ing suggestive of architecture in the art of Clare 
Sheridan. Apart from this consideration (and let me 
say that it is an important consideration), there is 
much to praise in Mrs. Sheridan’s art, little with 
which to find fault. 

Let us consider her portraits, as portraits. “The 
bust of Lenine must be an excellent likeness. Re- 
cently at the “movies” (I could not miss Charley 
Chaplin’s “‘Kid”’), Lenine was shown addressing the 
populace. In the Sheridan bust I feel suggested the 
gestures, the movements of the man, and they are 
those of Lenine of the ‘‘movies.” “To suggest ges- 
tures, movements, in sculptured marble is difficult. 
Mrs. Sheridan has done it. She has an excellent 
pair of eyes, eyes which see clearly, and she has 
hands which respond quickly, surely to the suggestion 
of her eyes. 


N an upper gallery at Knoedler’s there is an exhi- 

bition of water-colors by Purcell Jones. The 
catalogue informs us that these water-colors are 
“Decorative and Sentimental.” It does not tell us 
that they are very lovely works of art. Wherein 
does their loveliness lie? Purcell Jones has been to 
Italy. He has seen there the masterpieces of Piero 
della Francesca. He has admired them as only a 
man of deep feeling can. “The overpowering beauty 
of the frescoes at Arezzo has won him even as fif- 
teen years ago it won three Brooklyn pilgrims. His 
worship of Piero della Francesca had to find an out- 
let. It has become manifest in his series of water- 
colors, ‘Florentine Renaissance.’ Modern man is 
a skeptic in many ways. He has not the intensity 
of belief which marked the Middle Ages. He has 
a sense of humor which was then unknown.  Boc- 
caccio is broad, gay, but to us he seems a bit heavy. 
We use a stiletto where Boccaccio killed with a 
battle axe. Purcell Jones uses the finest rapier, His 
sense of humor is as delicate as the odor of trailing 
arbutus. Upon the art of the Italian Renaissance 
he has grafted the delicate, whimsical humor of 
Purcell Jones. 

The “Early and Mid-Victorian” series are almost _ 
as lovely as that of the ‘Florentine Renaissance.” I 
rejoice that the Bakst influence which marked the 
last show of Purcell Jones is gone. 


HARTON HARRIS ESHERICK iis an 
American born in 1887 in the State of Penn- 
sylvania. He has painted on Cape Cod, in the 
Adirondacks, in Chester Valley, in his home State, 
and in Southern Alabama, where he was the “head 
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of the Art Department of the School of Organic 
Education at Fairhope.” Lest you think that I have 
the biographies of the entire artist world at the end 
of my tongue, let me admit that I culled all those 
facts from the catalogue of the show he is giving at 
the Babcock Galleries. ‘“The School of Organic 
Education at Fairhope.” My education 
was neglected, or else I was born too soon. I never 
went to a “school of organic education.” I would 
have enjoyed it I’m sure. “There would have been 
some devilment to play which would have been a 
little different from what you can do in an ordinary 
school. 

Mr. Esherick is at his best in certain landscapes, 
talking of his show at the Babcock Galleries, in 
which he was the least conscious of self. “Take the 
“Octagonal School House” as an example. There 
is no attempt to arrange the subject so it will “ar 
range’ well. It is just a straightforward transcrip. 
of nature. “The color and arrangement are very 
good, but you do not feel that the thing interested 
him especially because of the arrangement. He 
simply painted the yellow octagonal building for its 
own sake and that is why he succeeded so well. An- 
other successful canvas is “Corner by the Hearth,” 
an interior rich in color and well arranged. 


VER twenty years ago I began to collect the 

illustrations which Jules Pascin used to make 
for Simplicissimus, Rumors of all kinds were heard 
about him. He was of the most mixed blood and 
of more than mixed morals. He couldn't draw 
unless he smoked opium, and his hours of work were 
from two in the morning until daybreak. ‘There 
was no truth in any of the rumors. “They were 
circulated apparently to give more piquancy to his 
work. The first person I knew who had seen Pas- 
cin in the flesh was Maurice Sterne. Sterne laughed 
loud and long when I told him of the rumors which 
were going the rounds. “Some day you must meet 
him. There is no truth to any such talk.” I felt as 
one would if one suddenly heard that Edgar Allan 
Poe had never touched a drop of liquor and had been 
an exemplary citizen all his life. 

I do not remember who brought Jules Pascin to 
my Brooklyn home. It may have been Maurice 
Sterne. He looked like a very normal person, by 
no means the villain which rumor had made him. 
One thing struck me and struck me very hard. He 
had the most wonderful eyes I have ever seen in any 
man save Picasso. There is then something to be 
told of a man’s character from his eyes. Pascin and 
Picasso are two of the world’s greatest artists. 


Pascin must have come to America about six 
years ago. He is Bulgarian by birth a Frenchman 
by training, an American citizen by adoption. In 
Jules Pascin America has a citizen of whom she may 
well be proud. 

As to the show at Daniel’s there is little to say. 
The work is so vital that the reactions it gives you 
are not easily put into words, for you see Jules Pas- 
cin has genius. 


RNEST LAWSON is showing a group of 

landscapes in another gallery at Daniel’s, beau- 
tiful things, but there is a feeling of monotony in 
the exhibition. Lawson’s landscapes have never 
given me that feeling before. 


HEN a new gallery is opened it always creates 

much interest in the art world. The Mes- 
nard Gallery at 28 East 64th Street, is the latest 
comer. It is not owned nor does it exhibit work by 
the well-known French artist of the same name, but 
Helen Mesnard White is the director and her middle 
name is used to designate the gallery. On the sec- 
ond flocr of what has been a handsome residence, the 
galleries are attractive. The front gallery is paneled 
in dark woodwork, an excellent background for old 
masters. A dozen or more “old masters” were hung 
there, paintings which, as I unde~stood it, were not 
the property of the Mesnard Gallery. Those of my 
readers who are past middle life (past thirty-three 
if we accept Dante’s ‘““Nel mezzo cammin di nostra 
vita’) may remember the advertisement of Pears’ 
Soap, “He won't be happy till he gets it.” That is 
not my feeling toward the “old masters” at the 
Mesnard Gallery. My happive3s is not dependent 
on owning any of them. Fortunately there are other 
things to be seen at the Mesnard Gallery, several 
Hassams, three or four William Sartains and two 
or three Emil Carlse1s. When good examples of 
these men are well shown no apologies are needed 
for an exhibition. No apologies are needed for the 
first show at the Mesnard Galleries, 


HE Annual Meeting of the Brooklyn Water 

Color Club was held at 106 Columbia Heights, 
Brooklyn, on March 29th. Miss Mary Langtry was 
elected president; William J. Boylan, vice-president; 
Herbert B. Tschudy, secretary and treasurer. The 
following are the names of the directors elected: P. 
Irving Ballou, Maurice G. Debonnet, Hamilton 
Easter Field, William E. Spader, Clara Stroud and 
Edmond Weill. 
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ANIEL GARBER whose work was shown 
recently at the Arlington Gallery is a deco- 
rator with a strong love of nature. He was ten 
years ago a lover of nature with a strong instinct for 
the decorative. I believe he will return to nature 
as a great lover. At first sight you may feel that I 
am drawing fine distinctions. “Chey may be fine dis- 
tinctions, yet fine as they are, they are fundamental 
distinctions. No man can have two masters. A man 
will place closest to his heart either nature with all 
her beauties or he will place next it his art, his sense 
of composition, his feeling for color, Now if he 
chooses nature, life, he will gain in strength as the 
years go by until the frailties of age begin to mani- 
fest themselves. He may even then continue to 
broaden and grow. It is because he has chosen for 
his love a thing without himself. His love is un- 
selfish. If he chooses for his love his own sense of 
decoration his love feeds upon itself. It is not ever 
going out into the world for new subjects, It is 
content to build a shrine within the temple, sheltered 
from contact with life. Sheltered from the realities 
of life the spirit no longer appreciates that questions 
of patterning, of composition, of color harmony, even 
questions of rhythm are secondary to that great ques- 
tion of questions, life itself. Life is the one reality, 
all else is secondary. ‘The artist is instinctively a 
decorator. Whether he wills or not he expresses 
the reactions he receives from life in terms of beauty. 
Let him live, let him love. From life and from love 
he will build his art, an art eternally young because 
it is founded on those instinctive feelings which will 
ever be common to mankind. Love, reverence for 
the great unknown, the invisible, the something out- 
side ourselves that is the thing which was felt by the 
primitive savage. It is still the basis of the most pro- 
found art of civilized man. 

Love for that which is most lovable in this world, 
reverence for its beauty, that is what is shown in a 
very high degree in the beautiful landscape by Gar- 
ber, which I have had reproduced for HE Arts. 

Opposed to this love, this reverence which as I 
have said is still the basis of the greatest art, are 
several elements of modern life, but the most impor- 
tant is the mechanical element of modern life, its ma- 
chinery. It tends to reduce life to formula, it tends 
to reduce art to formula. In using machinery we 
become automatons, On the other hand the crea- 
tion of new machinery gives wings to man’s imagi- 
nation. “The intellects of men like Edison, like Bur- 
bank are strengthened by their manifold activities. 
The users of machinery lose their initiative and be- 


come slaves. Some of Garber’s latest work shows 


indications that he is becoming the slave of a definite 
routine. It may well be that he is unconscious of 
it. He is so great an artist that I have no doubt 
but that he will free himself from all bondage. 


S Purcell Jones has largely built his art upon 
that of Piero della Francesca, adding to it his 
own delightful sense of humor, so Bryson Burroughs 
has founded his art upon that of certain other classi- 
cal masters adding a touch of humor hardly less deli- 
cate than that of Purcell Jones. Both men bring to 
my mind the subtle irony of Henri de Regnier or 
Anatole France. 

Burroughs is a Classicist. Even before the World 
War he felt the need of repose. A people jaded 
by the excitement of modern life, the “movies,” the 
rush and fret of business, motorcars and motor- 
cycles, will find in art rest. “That is why a Classical 
revival is certain to come, a revival which will be 
a natural reaction against all the excitement of our 
times. In the Classical revival of which the signs 
are more and more evident, Bryson Burroughs is a 
pioneer. 

I have reproduced “St. George first catching sight 
of the Dragon,” one of his paintings being shown at 
the Montross Gallery. It is most subtle in its 
humor. 


HILADELPHIA painters have been exhibiting 

at the Powell Gallery, Hugh Breckenridge, whe 
despises the New York public and shows it by send- 
ing a group of very good paintings which, however, 
he made many years ago. Mary Butler, who is 
painting mountains at Woodstock instead of the 
Maine Coast, M. Hearn Greims, uneven in hei 
work, but at times very good; Childe Hassam (1 
thought he was from Salem by birth and a New 
Yorker by adoption), Murray MacKay, Morris Hall 
Pancoast, an excellent landscape painter, who has 
forsaken the Quaker City for Greenwich Village; 
George W. Picknell, Alice Kent Stoddard, Martha 
Walter, a rich colorist, and Irving Wiles of whor 
most of my readers have heard many times. 


HE group now showing at the Powell 

Gallery includes the names of Ruth Payne 
Burgess, Alice M. Belville, H. E. Ogden Camp- 
bell, Emma F. Colby, Ann Crane, Frederick K. 
Detwiller, Francis $, Dixon, Emelene Abbey Dunn, 
Antoinette Dwight, Joseph M. Kratina, L. D. 
Lefingwell, Robert H. Nisbet, Gladys Lee Wiles, 
Rose Kracikova and O. H. De Boyedon. 
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AST time I was at the Rehn Gallery I saw a 
Theodore Robinson of exceptional merit. It 
was a courtyard scene and in the courtyard was a 
woman dressed in light colors and it was all so 
atmospheric and so cheerful that the painting gave 
me much joy. I have heard that it is or soon will 
be the property of the Brooklyn Museum. If the 
rumor is true, and I strongly hope that it is, the 
museum is to be congratulated. 

Walter Griffin was the next exhibitor at the Rehn 
Gallery. There were perhaps a dozen paintings in 
the show if one includes those which Mr. Rehn 
brings out from dark corners when one begins to 
feel the desire for somethinz new. ‘The landscapes 
(for Mr. Griffin is a landscape painter exclusively ) 
have many merits. ‘They are in the main transcripts 
of places actually seen and therefore have the direct- 
ness which characterizes a transcript of nature. 
They have depth of color, richness of tone, beauty 
of composition. Mr. Griffin’s conception of nature 
is not strikingly original. It is individual, however, 
and, as you sit and study his canvases, you come to 
appreciate more and more how personal they are. 
In a nation of a hundred million people there 
would be trouble if one per cent. of them were 
strikingly original. All that any of us should ask 
is that each one of us should be true to that inner 
sense of life which gives an individual, personal 
touch to the character of every man. Mr. Griffin 
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has been true to his inner sense of life, and in art 
it has found expression. 


HE Ehrich show of modern Spanish artists 
was a joy. There was a school of Spanish 
painting about the middle of the last century, which 
had very little relationship with the work of con- 
temporary painters in other countries. One of the 
most important of these artists was Eugenio Lucas 
(the elder), born in 1824 and who died in 1870. 
In his romanticism he seems at first sight to be re- 
lated to the school of Delacroix, but he is in reality 
closer to the earlier Spanish schools, and the spirit 
of his art is the spirit which animated Zurbaran, 
Murillo, Goya. There is in Spanish painting, in 
Spanish architecture, in Spanish life and letters a 
richness of color which marks Spain as a romantic 
nation. ‘There is no break in the long line of ro- 
mantic painters until we come to our own days. 
Even Zuloaga harks back to the old Spanish masters 
and Sorolla alone can be counted a realist. 
Eugenio Lucas is characteristic of his epoch. 
“The Peaks of Europe” is a glorious example of 
romantic landscape. A thorough technician, Lucas 
played with paint with the ease of Sargent. Sargent 
takes pride in his dexterity, as does Sorolla. Lucas 
rejoiced in his technique merely because it enabled 
him to express his emotion with ease. With Lucas 
it was merely a means, not an end. 
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HERE has been a most interesting show at the 

Harlow Gallery. Paul Dougherty’s water- 
colors have more freedom than his oil paintings. In 
them he has carried the technique far beyond the 
majority of the artists who are more widely known 
than he for their water-color work. He has ap- 
proached very closely to the work of our great 
master of water-color, Winslow Homer. ‘There is 
no servile tendency to imitate Homer but there is 
much the same joy in creation, much the same ap- 
preciation of the energy of nature. 


IFFORD BEAL is showing at the Kraushaar 

Gallery landscapes and two portraits. The 
landscapes are very good, but they are neither better 
nor worse than his landscapes have been for a year 
or two back. ‘The portraits are hardly less interest- 
ing to me than the landscapes. Beal seems a bit 
troubled with the problems portraiture brings up. 
He has not treated the problems flippantly but has 
met them squarely and that always makes for good 
art. 

Although no surprises are in store for the visitor 
who knows Beal’s work there is pleasure to be had 
from seeing work which shows so much artistry and 
taste, 


Ae the Milch Galleries Peter Marcus is showing 
drawings. of New York City. While I was 
at the gallery a young man came up to me and 
asked: ‘Is there anything I can explain to you?” 
I looked at the drawings, which were for the most 
part very matter-of-fact drawings of the city, per- 
fectly comprehensible to anyone, and then I looked 
at the young man, who had a very frank, open face. 
Neither face nor drawings needed explanation so 
far as I could see. ‘‘What is there to explain? I 
was born and brought up right here and to me the 
drawings explain themselves.” “But possibly the 
technique ” “No, the technique doesn’t bother 
me. I get tired hearing about technique and I really 
do not believe such talks help anyone to understand 
art. You either like it or you don’t. In this case I 
do like the drawings.” Of course the young man 
made them (thirty years or thereabouts seems young 
to me), and we had a very interesting talk about 
art and artists. Although Peter Marcus has made 
drawings of many picturesque places in the metrop- 
olis he has only scratched the uppermost surface. 
His drawings, which compare favorably with any 
similar work which has been done in New York, are 
so good that he should be able to succeed well with 
a series of lithographs. 


A score or more of his drawings have been repro- 
duced in a volume on New York, with text by J. 
Monroe Hewlett. Both text and reproductions are 
excellent. The volume is published by Brentano. 


ERBERT MEYER “abhors all strange ‘isms’ 
and so-called radical modern tendencies.” He 

believes, according to the catalogue of his recent 
show at the Babcock Galleries, art will always be 
self-explanatory, and the beauty of life in art will 
ultimately be judged in a sane and normal manner. 

Art should be self-explanatory, but a great work 
of art, when it is first produced, is only understood 
by very few. Corot and Millet were at first under- 
stood only by a few friends. So it was too with 
Manet and Renoir. So was it again with Matisse 
and Picasso. “Those who throw stones today at 
Matisse and Picasso would have thrown stones at 
Manet and Renoir half a century back. “They are 
the reactionaries who are checking the progress of 
ait 

But Mr. Meyer is to be judged by his art, not 
by his creed. He is a painter not a critic (at least 
so I hope). His decorative screen, “Willow— 
Ducks and Cardinal,” is weak. It has neither the 
power nor the distinction of the great Japanese 
screens of which it is a feeble imitation. Mr. 
Meyer has succeeded as well as could be expected. 
He has done very well when you think of the diff- 
culties of the task. No Japanese could paint in the 
style of Michael Angelo and succeed. No American 
could hope to rival Sotatsu or Korin. Mr. Meyer 
has learned from the Japanese and, if his screen 1s 
but partially successful, certain of his landscapes, 
such as ““Wind on Lake Champlain,” are far more 
so. When he ceases to abhor “all strange isms and 
so-called radical modern tendencies” he will have 
taken an important step forward, 


HREE women went abroad last summer. They 

visited Italy and they visited France—Ravello, 
Tivol, Lake Como, Saint Aignan and Brittany. 
Everywhere they painted the scenes I know so well, 
scenes I know far better than I do Jersey City or 
Hoboken. - (I am stating facts; I am not casting 
stones at Jersey City or Hoboken). Now they are 
showing them at'the Ferargil Studios. Of the three 
Lucile Howard is the most dramatic painter, as 
shown by her “Summer Shower, Quimperle,” and 
Elizabeth Price has the strongest feeling for compo- 
sition. Eleanor Abrams has perhaps less individual- 
ity in her art than the other two, but all three are 
doing good, solid work. 
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S may be seen in the paintings he is showing 
at the Ferargil Gallery, Karl Anderson is a 
painter of exceptional taste. Few men could be 
trusted so fully did one desire to furnish a room. 
You would know that everything in it would be 
harmonious. I have wondered if his art would not 
be greater if he were not so fastidious. “The poetry 
of Tennyson did not ripen as Tennyson himself 
aged. “Tennyson sought beauty primarily. Walt 
Whitman gains in strength as he gains experience. 
“When Lilacs Last in the Garden Bloomed”’ was 
written when Whitman was 56. ‘Tennyson’s best 
verse was written when he was much younger— 
Tennyson strove for beauty—Whitman for intensity 
of expression. “The man whose eyes are fixed on 
life grows. The man who merely tries to attain an 
ideal of beauty loses force as he works on year after 
year. Karl Anderson needs to go with men of 
rougher clay. 

H. F. Waltman is of rougher clay than Karl An- 
derson. He is as a fine apple grafted on wild stock. 
His greatest danger is that he will fall into the 
commonplace. He has canvases at the Ferargil Gal- 
leries full of distinction, but others lack character, 
elegance. Fortunately elegance is more easily ac- 
quired than force, energy. 

“The Hill Beyond,” of which the reproduction has 
been crowded out of this issue but which will appear 
in the next, is my favorite of the Waltman land- 
scapes. For having painted it Waltman deserves the 
warmest congratulations. 


PEICHER, Bellows, Du Bois have been exhibit- 

ing at the Folsom Gallery. Speicher has made 
another ten-strike. He is showing seven landscapes 
at the Folsom Gallery, seven of exceptional quality. 
They are sober, quiet, filled with tender color and 
showing a fine appreciation for delicate gradations 
of tone. 

Bellows is rougher, It is a deep gruff voice by no 
means devoid of tenderness nor a certain sympa- 
thetic ruggedness. 

Du Bois is more reminiscent. 
himself but finds it very difficult, 

It is hard to be absolutely natural. 


He is striving to be 


HE latest art galleries in New York are those 

of Joseph Brummer, 43 East 57th Street. The 
galleries opened April fourth with an exhibition of 
paintings by Maurice Prendergast and carved wood 
and stucco reliefs by Charles Prendergast. It is a 
show which will do much to add to the reputation 
of the two brothers. The paintings by Maurice 


Prendergast form a retrospective exhibition of his 
art. At no point in the career of the painter was he 
at all tentative in his use of color. His earlier har- 
monies were usually cooler, more sober than the rich 
color which we associate with the art of Maurice 
Prendergast. They were, however, as masterly. 
Apparently no one can by taking thought become a 
colorist. We can learn to perceive subtleties of 
form. We cannot learn to create new harmonies 
of color. Maurice Prendergast and his equally 
gifted brother are born colorists. 

In choosing the Prendergasts for his opening ex- 
hibition Mr. Brummer has shown both taste and 
judgment. The paintings show off the beauty of 
his galleries and are an excellent foil to the an- 
tiquities which Mr, Brummer has in the rooms on 
the ground floor, wonders from Greece, from Egypt 
and Gothic works from France. 

The Brummer Galleries are an important addition 
to the art life of New York. 


BRAHAM NEUMANN has about a score of 
pastels and two or three paintings in oil at the 
Mussmann Gallery. He is a minor painter, but a 
very good minor painter. His landscapes of Central 
Europe are made with a sensitive touch, and one 
divines the fine nature of the artist in his work. It 
is good to see such sincere painting, so straightfor- 
ward, so direct, so true. 


HERE were two shows at the Kingore Gallery 

in the middle of March, sculpture by Nanna 
Mathews Bryant and portraits by Nikol Schatten- 
stein. “The sculpture makes a good impression. It is 
not strikingly original, but who wants sculpture that 
is strikingly original? Paul Manship has more orders 
they say, than he can fill and he surely could not be 
accused of originality. He takes from a hundred dif- 
ferent sources, gives the whole a little air of modern- 
ity and it sells as modern sculpture. In eschewing 
originality Nanna Mathews Bryant has shown the 
wisdom of the woman. It is probable that she will 
be able to sell her work, which has many admirable 
qualities, better than if her art contained more ele- | 
ments betraying genius. 

Nikol Schattenstein has the qualities of a success- 
ful portrait painter. People do not enjoy posing for 
the many hours it would take if they wished to be 
painted as Fautin-Latour used to paint. They want 
to spend a minimum of time on the model stand. 
They want to look as if they were the frequenters of 
the smartest gatherings of fashionable folk in the 
principal cities of the world. They want to say, “I 
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am being painted by the painter who recently painted 
the Princess Maria, the Count de Meihlac, the Duke 
of Westhampton and the charming Duchess, who 
you remember had that little escapade a year or two 
back. He has forgiven her but he won’t have an 
automobile enter his grounds.” “That is why Nikol 
Schattenstein expects to take America by storm. 


‘T must have been in Saint Petersburg that I first 

saw the work of Ilya Repin, at the “Alexander 
the Third Museum,” now doubtless the “Museum 
of the Bolschevist Brothers” in Petrograd. Strange 
to say the brother of the director of the “Alexander 
the Third Museum” of the year 1899 is in 1921 
Bolschevist Minister of Fine Arts. 

Repin has personality. When I was a boy there 
was a very self-conscious lad who lived on the 
Heights and one day he went to his sister and asked 
“Daisy, have I got personality?” “Why do you ask?” 
“Why, Esther was talking the other evening and 
she said, ‘Do you know why you interest me, Philip? 
It’s because you’ve got personality.’”’ ‘“‘Well, Philip 
don’t believe everything Esther tells you.” Repin 
has personality. It does not remind me of Philip’s. 
It is not the personality with which Esther would 
fall in love. It’s too masculine, uncompromising. 

“The Cossacks’ Reply to the Sultan” is perhaps 
the best known of Repin’s paintings. A variation of 
the famous canvas of the Petrograd Museum was to 
have been shown at the Repin show at the Kingore 
Gallery but when I was there it had not yet ar- 
rived. In it a group of illiterate Cossacks are dic- 
tating an answer to the Sultan’s ultimate and each 
is suggesting a brutal taunt which will add to the 
insulting nature of the letter. Here we have a 
suggestion of the primitive nature of the Slavic 
races, a suggestion of what did happen when the so- 
called lower classes gained control of Russia. 
Repin’s portraits have astounding vitality. In them 
there is a sense of unlimited energy. All shams 
drop before the penetrating eye of Repin. ‘Take 
the Kerensky portrait and compare it with a portrait 
by Philip de Laszlo. Repin shows us the inner 
drama of Kerensky’s life. Here is portraiture which 
is searching, thorough, direct and yet it is as melo- 
dramatic as a fantasy of Gustave Doré. 


HE decorative flower paintings which have 
recently been shown at the John Levy Galleries 
aroused much interest. “They are by Carl Blenner 
and show a good color sense and considerable tech- 
nical skill. Mr, Blenner is most at home when he 
paints on a fairly large canvas, the size which is best 


suited to decorate a modern house. Such paintings 
are far more suited to our needs than the copies and 
the imitations of seventeenth century flower-pieces 
which have been crowding out art notes. 


BRAM POOLE is from the Middle West. 
He has a splendid sense of decoration, arrang- 
ing masses of dull colors with much taste. He takes 
the portrait of someone living only a block or two 
away and invests her with the air of a “grande 
dame” of the Eighteenth Century. He does it with- 
out losing the characteristics of his sitters. That is 
no easy job and yet Mr. Poole does not seem to 
mind the difficulties which beset his path. 

Possibly you may ask, ‘““Why should he not paint 
his women in the costumes of 1921 and in the 
style of Philip de Laszlo?” Because a pastiche of 
an Eighteenth Century portrait is more suited to 
the average interior of the Park Avenue apartment. 
No artist of whom I know is so successful on this 
ground as Abram Poole, and his show at the Wil- 
denstein Gallery reveals a talent for recreating a 
past age almost equal to that of Henri de Regnier in 
“Les Rencontres de Monsieur de Bréot.” 


T KNOEDLER’S Philip A. de Laszlo is having 
a show of portraits. ‘The first exhibition of his 
paintings which I went to was in “dear Old Bond 
Street.” London was aghast at the way he had 
conquered the British art world. Painters con- 
demned the show but art patrons were ordering 
more portraits than de Laszlo could possibly paint. 
He had then as he still has the gift of making a very 
plain woman look anything but plain and yet his 
portraits were likenesses. “This seems to have been 
the secret of his success. Women go to a portrait 
painter and say: ‘““Now it isn’t for myself I care. 
It doesn’t mean anything to me, you understand, but 
I do want it so that Betty when she grows up 
will say ‘I didn’t remember that grandma was as 
beautiful as that.’”’ If Betty’s grandmother should 
choose Philip Alexis Laszlo de Lombos ennobled 
1912 (hereditary) by H. I. M. The Emperor of 
Austria and King of Hungary to paint her portrait 
I am sure that Betty will speak of grandma’s beauty 
in just the terms which her grandmother would 
wish unless Betty became a disciple of Paul Cezanne 
or some such iconoclast. 

De Laszlo’s portraits of men are more forceful, 
portraits such as those of the late Walter Hines 
Page, ambassador to England at the beginning of 
the war and of Colonel House. That of Cardinal 
Rampolla is equally successful. Less so is the un- 
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finished portrait of Roosevelt. His interiors with 
incidental figures please me more than his portraits. 


HREE shows should be reviewed at length— 

the Independents, the National Academy of 
Design and the annual exhibition of the Architect- 
ural League. Of the work at the Independent I shall 
only speak of that of the relatively unknown men 
(is not the show gotten up for the under dog?). 
In the last issue I chose a few names of the exhibitors 
whose work interested me. In this I shall comment 
on a few, a very few of the exhibits. 

Alexander Altenberg was one of the bright spots 
in the dreary waste of the show which the Society 
of Culture gave at the Washington Irving High 
School. It was a dreary waste, only relieved by a 
dozen fairly good pictures and the presence of many 
score of young girls, who were alert, energetic, full 
of hope. What did the pictures shown mean to these 
young girls? There was not one which was a frank, 
realistic picture of anything which the young girls 
had seen, nothing which for truth could be compared 
with the poorest of the Sisley landscapes recently 
shown at Durand-Ruels. There was a painting 
there which represented the fishing village at Ogun- 
quit. The gray, weather-beaten roofs of the build- 
ings had been painted a brilliant red and the height 
of each had been greatly exaggerated. I have heard 
the artist who painted it express his opinion of the 
ultra-modern painter. Let me say that I do not 
know a single ultra-modern master who would so 
falsify local color that it would give an impression 
absolutely opposed to that of the subject. The fish- 
ing village at Ogunquit gives one a sense of mo- 
notony, of gloom. ‘The painting at the Washington 
Irving High School gave a sense of warmth and 
cheerfulness which made the thing a lie. Alexander 
Altenberg is frankly decorative in his art. His note 
is one of joy. Far less decorative are the city views 
of G. C. Ault, which are interesting rather for their 
subject matter. 

Baylinson’s art is always a little of a disappoint- 
ment. It has many qualities but it lacks a quality 
which is not an unimportant one. It is not dramatic. 
It is not closely related to a definite emotion, but 
expresses an attitude towards life. Homer Boss, 
Louis Bouche (“Mamma’s Boy”) and his wife, 
Marian Wright Bouche, are of the ultra modern 
group. Boss is a little cold, a little intellectual. 
Mr. and Mrs. Bouche are more instinctive in art. 

William Boylan exhibits two small landscapes. 
He has gained much in solidity in the last two years 
and ease has come with increasing power. Emile 


Branchard is the same unassuming, simple painter 
which he was two years ago. Celebrity has not 
injured his art as I feared it might. Glenn Cole- 
man has deserted the Washington Square section 
for picturesque Cuba. (I presume that “El Casa 
Moro” and the ‘Old Church” are in Cuba. ‘They 
surely are in some Spanish country.) He brings to 
these subjects the same love for the picturesque 
which gave his earlier work such interest. The 
Luxembourg bought one of his canvases. 

Color interests Alexander Couard just as a suc- 
cession of chords played on an organ interested Rob- 
ert Schumann. ‘That man should have invented 
an instrument which gave such rich, full tones as 
the organ seemed to Schumann almost miraculous. 
Couard seems to have the same love for the pure, 
rich colors of the modern pallet, oranges, violets 
and greens, of which the old masters knew nothing. 
Couard enjoys working with these wondrous colors, 
weaving out of them unusual harmonies. 

Mell Daniel interested me greatly. He is one 
of our most talented artists; sensitive, refined, very 
personal. Sensitiveness and refinement are charac- 
teristics of a portion of our American people. Ar- 
thur Davies is characteristically American. Not 
less so is Mell Daniel. 

Stefan Hirsch has an interpretation of “Lower 
Manhattan.” Its faults can easily be overcome. 
The gradations of tone are not always as skilfully 
managed as they should be. ‘The surface of the 
paint is frequently a bit rough. Hirsch needs more 
of the admirable craft of an artist like Picabia. 

For Marsden Hartley’s “Black Leaves” I have 
nothing but praise. On the opposite wall were two 
paintings by C. Bertram Hartman, “Harbor, Ston- 
ington, Me.” and “Passing Ships,” both full of life 
and art and all sorts of nice things. 

Trygve Hammer’s pieces of sculpture are all solid 
works, and yet all sensitive. Solidity and sensitive- 
ness do not often go together. “There were two 
painters named Hart showing this year, George 


and Leon, George you all know, but Leon is a 
newcomer. His work is very sensitive, delicate, 
restrained. 


Julia Kelly had ‘““The Swamp” and “Landscape.” 
Miss Kelly is gaining in force and in truth. ‘These 
latest landscapes were among the most truthful 
paintings at the show. Mr. and Mrs. Yasuo Kunt- 
yoshi show paintings in subtle color harmonies, 
rather advanced in tendency. 

Herm. M. Linding has been showing at the 
Hanfstaengl Galleries capital little carved wood 
figures, peasants dressed up for the Sabbath, kindly 
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caricatures of the life of the lowly. His work 
aroused much interest at the Independent. N. 
Luisi, a talented painter whose light has been very 
much hidden, had two admirable landscapes. 

Gus Mager is getting into his work a touch of 
Henri Rousseau, of Branchard, of Julia Kelly. He 
is no imitator, but is sensitive to the shifting influ- 
ences of modern art and he, even as Raphael and a 
host of great old masters, shifts. Alfred Maurer 
shifts also. Both are giving up the brilliant colors 
of their earlier work. Bright color is not what the 
youngest painters are striving for. McPherson is 
of the Winslow Homer school—earnest, sincere, 
talented. Violet Mege has a delightful decorative 
sense. She paints as if she were a daughter of 
Bragwyn and a granddaughter of Whistler (no 
breath of scandal, if you please). 

The two paintings which George Of exhibited 
have the qualities one would expect of him—balance, 
poise, harmony of color, breadth of style. He is 
gaining much in his art. 

Even those who were familiar with the art of the 
late Mary Rogers were amazed at the beauty and 
vitality of the memorial exhibition of her work at 
the Independent Show. Miss Rogers had been a 
director of the Independent from its beginning and 
most of her fellow-directors knew her rather as 
an earnest, energetic worker for the good of the 
Society rather than as a painter. Her art is admir- 
able. 

“Mother and Child” is a very sincere, direct 
canvas by Samuel Rothbort, a canvas which shows 
much talent. The same sincerity is evident in the 
“Nude” and “Flowers” by C. V. Sanborn. Her 
color is freer, richer than that of Rothbort. Less 
emotional than the art of C. V. Sanborn is that of 
Schnakenberg. It is well planned but it lacks what 
the French call “entrain.” Florine Stettheimer has 
snap, She delights in it. ‘Asbury Park” is a beach 
scene—midsummer, bathing pavilions, bathers, sun- 
light which makes you close your eyes. She feared 
you mightn’t see her picture so she added gilded 
flounces to her frame (to the consternation of those 
who were so unfortunate as to have their work 
hung near “Asbury Park”). The art of Florine 
Stettheimer is entertaining. So is that of Toshi 
Shimitzu who paints Yokohama with much skill 
and more humor. 

“A Quarry Wall” is Winthrop Turney’s only 


exhibit. When one can paint as sympathetically as 


Mr. Turney it becomes a duty to send more than 


one canvas to a show. 
Claggett Wilson sent a Decorative Panel, a nude 


youth quite surrounded with flying birds. They are 
evidently swallows, many of them blue, others of 
various colors. I overheard two ladies talking: “Of 
course, it is symbolistic, that is evident. The blue 
bird is manifestly a symbol for happiness. Even 
those who have not read Maeterlinck know that, 
but what the green bird in the center is there for 
I must confess I do not know.” It is a mistake to 
feel that there are symbols in everything and I 
doubt if Mr. Wilson had any symbol in mind. 


elees Architectural League Exhibition at the 
Metropolitan is disappointing. It is disap- 
pointing because it shows the symptoms which in 
the past have marked the decay of civilization. 

To show you what I mean let us take the large 
central hall. There is a double staircase and on 
the landing is a decoration for a church in Rome. 
In the decoration the dogmas of Christianity are 
given form. Each side are figures representing 
Assyrian gods. Finally, over each concrete pillar 
all the way around the hall are banners, each one 
with a saint of some cosmopolitan Oriental faith 
in the attitude of prayer. 

To have art you must have a faith. If you have 
lost your religious faith you must at least have faith 
in a form of art. 

Among the exhibits is one inspired by a reliquary 
of Limoges enamel. Few things in art so pro- 
foundly express religious emotion as these reliquaries. 
To use the holiest motives and symbols of our faith 
upon a box for writing paper is sacrilege. Against 
this use of religious symbols as convenient decorative 
forms it is our duty to protest. It matters little 
whether the symbols are those of our own faith or 
of another. 


HERE have lately been three shows at the 

Macbeth Galleries, one of paintings by Jonas 
Lie. In order to do justice to Mr. Lie’s work 
a reproduction is a necessity. In the May issue 
I shall reproduce the painting “Toilers of the Sea,” 
which had the place of honor at the Macbeth show. 
I did not like the picture, much preferring the Al- 
bert Grolls and the Friesekes (the second show) 
in the adjoining room. There is too much bluff in 
Lie’s recent work. 

You remember in “La Belle Héléne’’ how far be- 
yond the charms of Minerva and Diana were those 
of Venus—and how Paris gave the apple to “la troi- 
siéme qui ne dit rien.” ‘The third show in this case 
is that of Miss Gladys Thayer and to her in place 
of Venus I would give the apple. She is a daugh- 
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ter of Abbott H. Thayer and is incidentally one of 
the most gifted of our younger painters. 


T the Arlington Gallery Henry B. Snell is 

showing a series of paintings largely of ship- 

ping and of little ports along the New England 
which will add much to his reputation. 


PENING this week at the Milch Galleries are 

landscapes by Willard L. Metcalf and por- 
traits and figure paintings by Edith Catlin Phelps. 
The Metcalfs need no introduction and as a group 
look well. The figure work of Mrs. Phelps is good. 
Her feeling for color is exceptional and she has con- 
siderable understanding of character. At the How- 
ard Young Galleries, Charles C. Curran has a one 
man show. ‘The subject matter of his art is promis- 
ing but one feels that he is not really trying to get 
the actual relationship between his figures and the 
backgrounds and that alone can give his work the 
force and truth the subject demands. At the Fol- 
som Gallery, Truman E, Fassett is exhibiting figure 
studies which are good but not in any sense great. 
C. Bosseron Chambers is showing at the Babcock 
Galleries paintings which show more craft than tal- 
ent and good taste. John Sloan, who is showing at 
the Kraushaar Gallery is perhaps not better equipped 
in so far as craftsmanship alone is concerned but his 
exhibition shows how important is the character of 
the man at the other end of the brush. John Sloan 
has taste which Chambers lacks. At the Harlow 
Galleries there is a show of thoroughly competent 
Western paintings by Carl Rungins showing big 
game and scenes of ranch life and a choice collection 
of etchings by Van’s Gravesante. Etchings by AI- 
phonse Legros are being shown both at Kennedy’s 
and at Keppel’s. Arthur B. Davies is gaining a 
wider reputation through his exhibition of water 
colors at the De Zayas Gallery and John Marin ts 
increasing his following by his work at the Daniel 
Gallery. At the Powell Gallery is a group exhibi- 
tion containing much sound work. Modern wood- 
cuts are being shown at the Hanfstaengl Galleries— 
notably work by Hugovon Henneberg. Victor 
Charreton is having successful exhibition at Duden- 
At the Macbeth Galleries there has just 
opened a memorial show of the work of the late S. 
Francis Murphy very complete. At the John Levy 
Galleries, Philip Rosseau is showing his admirable 
studies of dogs. They are veritable portraits, full of 
character and individuality. On the 16th there 
opens at the Bourgeois Gallery a most important 
loan exhibition of Chinese art which will last 


sing’s. 


one week. The entrance fee is for relief in 
China. 

The Allied Artists are exhibiting at the Fine 
Arts Building. It is a fairly good show but it 
is distinctly inferior to the Academy Exhibition and 
its tendency towards the academic is more marked. 

In the South Gallery Victor Higgins’ “Circumfer- 
ences” stands out at once from the other paintings in 
the room. Less interesting is his “Rabbit Hunters.” 
Other good pictures are “Mountain Laurel” by W. 
B. Closson, ““The Inlet”? by Howard Giles, “Indian 
Summer” by F. S. Dixon, landscapes by W. H. 
Singer, Jr., Horace Brown, and R. Sloan Bredin. 
The John F. Folinsbee ‘““Winter Landscape” is one 
of the most beautiful in the exhibition. Other good 
works are canvases by Cullen Yates, Bruestle, Groll, 
Geo. Laurence Nelson (Portrait of Michael Pos- 
ner), Eliot Clark, A. P. Lucas, Miss Howell, Sid- 
ney Dickinson (Still Life) and James Welland. 

Much higher is the average standard of the Van- 
derbilt Gallery. The paintings which interested 
me the most were by Helen Turner, Robert Spen- 
cer, Greacen, Costigan, Vonnoh, Volkert (‘“Rest- 
ing’), Powell, Ennis, Eliot Clark, Kimbel, Bo- 
ronda, Vincent, Geo. Elmer Browne, Reiffel, Hoff- 
man, Ipsen, Paul King, Anderson, Hobart Nichols, 
Agnes Richmond and C. F. Ryder. In the Center 
Gallery are small sketches which look rather lost in 
so large a room. 


UCH a little masterpiece of constructive art 
criticism has been sent to me I cannot refrain 
from quoting from it. Excuse the vanity for it re- 
lates to my show at the Plymouth Institute. Miss 
Alice Avon writes in The Morning Telegraph: 


“Tt would be quite unfair to judge harshly the at- 
tempts of a mere child of five, but an exhibition of 
deficiencies feebly disguised under the term art to 
exploit a mature man and so insult the intelligence 
of the public is to my mind outrageous. 

“There is one picture of a chair with something 
on it the nature of which is quite an enigma. First 
I thought it was a foot stool, then a dog and then a 
cat. I’m still baffled by the whole thing, for if it 
was supposed to be an animal it must have been a 
toy, for surely everybody knows that a live thing 
cannot survive without atmosphere. 

“Another that was probably supposed to be the 
Brooklyn Bridge looked to me like a toy set of 
buildings. The little puffs of white smoke coming 
out of the chimneys resembled pieces of cotton stuck 
onto the canvas and the muddy sky would make a 
fine dormat, not to speak of the cables on the bridge, 
which looked like clothes lines. 

“The moonlight scene is a landscape with a fore- 
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ground like a salmon salad only not as appetizing, 
the moon like a football kicked over a fence by a 
cow. Opposite this is an attempt at cubism so bad 
that it is impossible to express it, certainly showing 
a lack of knowledge, no ability to draw, no ability 
to handle paint and no color sense. As a landscape 
painter Mr. Field is like a two-year-old child mess- 
ing around in a pot of paint. 

“The still life is a feeble attempt to imitate 
Cezanne, the blue background clashing with the 
warm lemons which are all out of drawing. The 
two old women, supposed to be drinking tea I pre- 
sume, are bad figures, lifeless and terrible, who 
would be unable to drink the tea because they are 
so waxy. He proves here that he has not the slight- 
est preliminary understanding of composition and 
construction, not to speak of the esthetic sense. 


“The one of little Willie on the floor with an 
insane expression on his face shows what the pic- 
tures on the wall and the gingerbread furniture 
have done to him, and I do not hesitate to admit 
that I certainly would be afraid to be out late with 
a man who sees things like that. 


There is an error in her observation of nature 
which is unfortunate: “the moon like a football 
kicked over a fence by a cow.” If Miss Avon will 
take her friendly cow and have her kick a football 
over a fence she will observe that the football counts 
as a dark object against a luminous sky, whereas, 
in the painting, the so-called moon is a light object 
on a dark background. Miss Avon must be more 
observing. 


PROPAGANDA AND ART 


HE Brooklyn Daily Eagle published on the 
Art Page an article by Hamilton Easter Field 
on March 27, from which we quote: 

“About tw6 years ago at the dinner of the Society 
of Independent Artists C. Lewis Hind, a British 
art critic, and C. R, W. Nevinson, a British artist, 
were the speakers. The feeling became general 
that we were listening to British propaganda, that 
it was a calculated effort to arouse interest in 
British art. My knowledge of Hind and of Nev- 
inson would lead me to suppose that each was talk- 
ing of the things closest to his heart. I do not 
believe it was conscious propaganda. Conscious or 
unconscious the effect upon those present was unfor- 
tunate. 

“There is nothing more dangerous to the cause of 
art than propaganda, nothing so liable to lead art 
from its narrow path. Propaganda doubtless has 
existed for centuries, but it has never been so 
loud-mouthed, so insistent as it is today. Propa- 
ganda, as I understand it is the definite, calculated 
and often selfish use of the written or spoken word, 
of the graphic-arts, of music to further certain ends. 
Christ’s Sermon on the Mount I would not con- 
sider as propaganda. It was a natural expression 
of the inner Christ, as natural as the song of a 
bird. It is a great work of art. 

“Propaganda is like a boomerang, and eventually 


it hits those who started it. It is a possibility that 
America would not have entered the war but for 
the strong German propaganda. That aroused the 
fighting spirit of those who were naturally pro- 
Ally. The ‘Horror of the Rhine’ meeting brought 
as a necessary sequel the patriotic outburst which 
followed it at Madison Square Garden. All these 
things are abhorrent to art, which looks upon that 
which is eternal, expressing man’s attitude towards 
nature. Propaganda but leads it away from its 
path. 

‘Propaganda works for a day and its visible effects 
are frequently amazing. Art is ever at work. We 
may rot immediately see its effects, but we know 
that it will triumph. At no time in the history 
of the race has there been so complete a victory 
of art as in the early years of Christianity. The 
words of Christ, the absolute’ beauty of His 
thoughts, had the freshness of the first spring flow- 
ers. ‘Chey moved a world of men who were tired 
of rhetorical propaganda. “They won men who 
could not have been won by force of arms. ‘They 
won because there was felt to be back of them no 
ulterior motives. The same things win today. 
Wherever I went on the Continent last summer, in 
Germany as in France, I heard nothing but praise 
of the work of the Quaker units. The funds at 
the disposal of the Quakers were used to rebuild 
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a fallen synagogue, to patch up a Catholic church, 
to erect maternity hospitals and nowhere I went 
did I ever hear that there had been talk of creed. 
So is it with art. It influences indirectly, but the 
influence is enormous. 

“There is a plan at present to have an exhibition 
at the Anderson Galleries of 50 works of art chosen 
from those recently shown at the exhibition of the 
Society of Independent Artists. The plan is not 
inherently a bad one, but it is unfortunate that the 
choice is being made by those connected with a 
British art journal, the International Studio, Guy 
C. Eglington, and, as I understand it, C. Lewis 
Hind. It creates the impression that it is a piece of 
propaganda, and propaganda has nothing to do 
with art. 

“The artist must live, he must be able to sell his 
work. He needs a place where he can exhibit, 
but he must beware of propaganda. It will react 
against him and against art.” 


To which Mr. Eglington replied: 


To the Editor of the Brooklyn Eagle: 

It is unfortunate that Mr, Hamilton Easter Field 
in his little Sunday homily on “Art and Propa- 
ganda” should have picked out as horrible examples, 
Mr. Lewis Hind and, through my connection with 
the International Studio, myself. Unfortunate for 
Mr. Field. For Mr. Hind has throughout his 
long connection with Art been notorious for the 
catholicity of his appreciation (he has even devoted 
four years to a study of American Art) a fatal 
quality in a British Propaganda agent, surely. 

As to myself and the magazine which I have the 
honor of editing. Surely, it has not taken Mr. Field 
twenty-four years to learn that the [nternationa! 
Studio is owned and controlled by an American 
firm. Mr. Field does not explain the connection 
between our alleged interest in British Art and our 
Exhibition at the Anderson Galleries. I doubt 
whether it is clear to him. But propaganda is the 
“blessed word” of the moment. 

A few weeks ago, at the Salmagundi Club, I was 
accused of propaganda because I published an ar- 
ticle on van Gogh. The argument was: 

“Mr. Montross brings a collection of van Gogh’s 
over. Immediately, an article appears in the Jn- 
ternational Studio. Propaganda!” 

Doubtless I should have waited until all interest 
in the van Gogh exhibition was dead. I suggested to 
the speaker that this method might be applied to 
his own exhibitions. He seemed doubtful, where- 
upon I used the only argument which seems to carry 
any weight. I said: 

“Do you think it matters to me whether Mr. 
Montross, or for that matter you, ever sell a picture 
for the rest of your life? Selling is the dealer’s 
business. Your business is to paint. Mine to edit 


a magazine that shall be read.” Perhaps this may 
stand for an answer to Mr. Field’s fears lest Amer- 
ican Art leave the Narrow Path! 

For one thing I am profoundly grateful to Mr. 
Field. His statement that he does not consider 
Christ’s Sermon on the Mount as propaganda sets 
many doubts at rest. I am, etc. 

Yours very truly, 
Guy C. EGLINGTON, 


April 2nd, 1921. Ed. International Studio. 


And then Mr, Field answered: 


“When I write I call a spade a spade. When I 
said I do not believe it was conscious propaganda I 
meant it. I do not believe that Mr, Hind was 
directly or indirectly connected with the British 
propaganda. What is needed in such a position is 
tact and Mr. Hind has shown repeatedly (notably 
about the ‘Renoir’ drawings and the insinuations 
made about Renoir’s life) a lack of tact. 

“T did not know that the International Studio 
was owned or controlled by an American firm. [ 
merely knew that it was edited by an Englishman 
who had been but a very short time in America and 
that its notes on American art (‘Studio Talk’) were 
mailed to England, printed there and sent back here 
for distribution. Excuse my ignorance. 

“As to the Anderson Gallery exhibition I con- 
sider it presumptuous that you who have been in 
this country so short a time and Mr. Hind should 
have set yourselves up as arbiters of how the Inde- 
pendents should hang their exhibition and_ should 
consider yourselves called upon to skim the cream of 
the show. What would you think of an American 
who after a few months in London should consider 
himself competent to set aside the verdicts of men 
like Clive Bell and Roger Fry and should organize 
an exhibition of the cream of British art? I would 
consider it presumptuous. “The value of Mr. Hind’s 
judgment in matters of art is very questionable. He 
made a gross blunder only a year ago about some 
drawings signed “Renoir.” Perhaps you have not 
heard of it. One of the directors of the Independent 
said to me a few days back, ‘Why Field, when I was 
in Paris there were dozens of students who could 
turn out just such drawings. I recognized what 
they were at once. It is really pitiable that Hind 
should have fallen for them.’ 

“T have never suggested nor have I ever thought 
that there was British propaganda back of the An- 
derson exhibition. I have merely felt that it was 
propaganda to boost the International (excuse me, 
American!) Studio, ‘and propaganda has nothing to 
do with art.’ ” 

Should rapiers or pistols prove necessary the sub- 
scribers of THE Arts will be informed when and 
where the meeting is to take place. There will be 
no charge for admission, 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


HOW .TO) APPRECTALIO AP RUNS. oy 
Frank Weitenkampf. Illustrated. New York, 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1921. 


FRANK WEITENKAMPF'’S book with “cor- 
rections and additions,” has gone into another edi- 
tion, which is a state of affairs difficult to explain. 
The book is dry and didactic, one of those reference 
volumes no one reads to the end; yet people must 
want it, as it has been reprinted twice. “The author, 
who is chief of the Print Division of the New 
York Public Library, has described the various 
methods in etching, engraving and printing. He 
has scattered through the bulk of the book passages 
on the use of materials and a brief history of print 
making. Some paragraphs of advice to the be- 
ginner in collecting he has also included as though 
to justify the title of the book. But the emphasis 
is nowhere laid upon the appreciation of prints. 

If Mr. Weitenkampf were a stamp collector 
writing on the history and collecting of postage 
stamps one would expect him to write on his sub- 
ject exactly as he has written about prints. He 
must have a magnifying glass to bring out the 
full importance of an engraving. He likes to find 
that the scraper was used on that corner of the 
plate. He lingers on minute departures from usual 
methods of tooling. But what the engraver meant 
to show, decorative composition, emotion, or feeling 
~ for the illusion of reality, this fundamental reason 
for the prints’ existence Mr. Weitenkampf ignores. 
To describe prints appreciatively would be to de- 
scribe prints as works of art, not as postage stamps. 

Perhaps, on second thought, that is one reason 
why the book is popular. (Guide book methods are 
the usual thing in writing on art, and guide book 
information is what can be absorbed most easily. 
Aesthetics and art principles are will-o’-the-wisps 
not easily followed. ‘There is no holding a creative 
impulse so that concrete deductions can be made 
from it. Explanations of imaginative treatment 
which satisfy all kinds of people are impossible. 
Mr. Weitenkampf has consciously or unconsciously 
used the wisest method of making his work popular. 
He has not taught appreciation, which is an im- 
possible subject for a “popular” book, but instead 
has taught interest. He may have intended such 
chapters as “The Taste for Prints,” ‘“Collecting,” 
“Some Specialties,” etc., to guide his readers toward 
appreciation. But he has rather given them a hand 
up to the bench where sit those “connoisseurs,” 
who pass judgment without appreciation. The 


“utilitarian” point of view, is the popular point of 
view, as Mr. Weitenkampf’s success has shown. 
The author is a genius for facts. He has a 
knowledge and capacity for work which makes his 
book an impressive volume of detail. Even the 
reader with a previously acquired taste for prints 
will respect him for his learning. ‘The lay reader, 
whose estheticism registers absolute zero alike be- 
fore a Durer and a XI Xth century bookplate, will 
also respect Mr. Weitenkampf. He will at least 
understand how much moré than he already knows 
may be learned from “How To Appreciate Prints.” 
An occasional error is to be expected in such an 
abundance of information. ‘That Kingsley’s wood 
engraving, for example, of the ‘‘Forest of Fontaine- 
bleau—after Corot’ is after Rousseau makes little 
difference when one is following the author through 
the history of cross hatching in wood engraving. 
The book is excellent for reference, if like the small 
boy in “Helen’s Babies,” one “wants to see the 
wheels go round.” A. B. 


HISTORY AND METHODS OF “Ahz 
CIENT AND MODERN PAINTING, by James 
Ward. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 1921; 


WHAT is here lacking is to be found to excess in 
“How To Appreciate Prints.” James Ward has 
included as little about method in writing on his- 
tory and methods as Frank Weitenkampf has in- 
cluded appreciation in his book on appreciating 
prints. If the absorbing interest in technique which 
is revealed in the pages of “How To Appreciate 
Prints” were transferred to Mr. Ward’s book, 
“History and Methods” would be a valuable addi- 
tion to the history of art. Nevertheless it is a 
good text-book. ‘“‘Fine Arts” as taught to under- 
graduates at Harvard University could be made 
a more profitable course by assigning passages from 
“History and Methods of Ancient and Modern 
Painting” for regular reading. 

The present volume is number three of a set of 
four. Volume four, which is not yet published, 
“will complete the survey of painting from ancient 
historical times down to the eighteenth century in 
Italy.” Why then include the word “Modern” in 
the title? It may be old fashioned to ask that the 
title have something to do with the text of a book, 
but the book is good enough to deserve a proper 
title. Well-known and little known names, many 
dates, descriptions of schools, influences, and paint- 
ings and good illustrations make Mr. Ward’s book 
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worth while. It is well written, and back of the 
text one sees a likable personality, as, for example, 
in the following sentence. “The finest details are 


the two little babes, innocenti, who kneel in the 
foreground, both of whom are adoring, and are 


adorable.” A. B. 


AUCTION CALENDAR 


AMERICAN ART ASSOCIATION 
6 East 23rd Street, New. York. 


April 7, 8 and 9, afternoons; Furnishings from a 
mansion in New Jersey. Exhibiticn opens April 4. 

April 13, 14, 15 and 16, afternoons; Artistic 
property of the Cattadori Italian Art Gallery, fur- 
niture, tapestries, hangings, textiles, laces, linens, 
faience, porcelains, marbles and paintings. Exhibi- 
tion opens April 9. 

April 12, evening; Library of Matthew Baird, 
Jr. Exhibition opens April 9. 

April 13, evening; Books, prints and autograph 
letters from the estate of the late Thomas Addis 
Emmet, of New York. Exhibition opens April 9. 

April 19, evening; Paintings by the brothers 
Alexander and Birge Harrison. Exhibition opens 
April 15. 

April 20, 21 and 22, afternoons and evenings; 
Trowbridge Hall Collection of Chinese and Japan- 
ese curios, prints, books and inscribed volumes. Ex- 
hibition opens April 15. 


April 21, evening; Peace Conference Official 


Agenda of June 28, 1919, autographed at that time 
by the signers of the Peace Treaty, together with 
one of the four authenticated complete issues with all 
supplements of “La Libre Belgique” with accom- 
panying certificates and inscribed photograph of 
Cardinal Mercier, to be sold for the benefit of 
L’ Hopital de Recherches Medicales by order ot 
their owner, Baronne Casier of Brussels. Exhibition 
opens April 15, 

April 25, 26, 27, 28, 29 and 30, afternoons; The 
Almoneda collection of Spanish artistic properties, 
including 14th century Gothic Cathedral gate, 
wrought iron, metal work, set of choir stalls with 
table and Lectern of the 16th and 17th centuries by 
Gabriel de Rubieis Buxeto, 16th century refectory 
table, lanterns, carvings, textiles, needle-work, 
tapestries and paintings. Exhibition opens April 22. 

May 2 and 3, afternoons and evenings; The Sid- 
ney G. Reilly Collection of Napoleania. Exhibition 
opens April 27. 


ANDERSON GALLERIES 
489 Park Avenue, New York, 


April 7, 8 and 9, afternoons; Chinese porcelains, 
jades, potteries and paintings, balance of the stock 
of Lai Yuan Company of New York City. 

April 14, afternoon; Books and manuscripts, Part 
I of the library of the late William Winter, sold 
by order of Mr. Jefferson Winter. 

April 18 and 19, evenings; Books, manuscripts, 
maps and prints, including the Branford Map 
from the library of the late William Loring 
Andrews. 

April 18 to 23; afternoons; Modern and antique 
furniture and objects of art, Part I of the Art 
Collection of Mr. Louis V. Bell of New York 
City. 


April 21, evening; Print Collection of Mr. Louis 
V. Bell of New York City, 

April 29, evening; Modern paintings from the 
collection of the late William H. Cummings of 
Brooklyn. 

April 23 to May 7, Exhibition of Modern Art 
and Craft of the Netherlands under the direction of 
the Chamber of Commerce of the Netherlands, New 
York City. 

April 30, afternoon; Collection of Chinese and 
Japanese rugs, mats and brocades. 

May 2 to 7, afternoons; Modern and antique 
furniture and objects of art, Part II of the Art 
Collection of Mr. Louis V. Bell of New York City. 


WALPOLE GALLERIES 
10 East 49th Street, New York 


April 23, afternoon and evening; Chinese and 
Japanese ceramics, bronzes, lacquers, textiles, prints, 


musical instruments and carvings. Exhibition opens 


April 20. 
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March 21, 1921. 
My dear Mr. Field: 

I have just seen a clipping from a recent issue of 
your publication wherein reference is made to a 
rumor—original so far as I know with your publi- 
cation—that Arts and Decoration has passed into the 
control of a sculptor. 

May I assure you that neither a sculptor nor a 
sculptress, talented or charming though she be, has 
ever had or is likely to have anything to do with the 
ownership of Arts and Decoration. 

If I did not admire your sterling character so 
much I would feel that this subtle reflection against 
Arts and Decoration by another publisher was typical 
of that species of dishonesty which exists among cer- 
tain dealers and finds its expression whenever they 
are asked for an opinion on a work of art which a 
competitor succeeded in selling to one of their cus- 
tomers. In this instance I prefer to think you have 
lent your ear to the voice of one whose conceit was 
severely jolted at the idea of our thinking his ser- 
vices could be dispensed with and expect the maga- 
zine to survive. 

You may not know it, but neither Du Bois nor 
Watson had anything to do with piloting our humble 
craft and their being put ashore, as you term it, will 
therefore not prove disastrous. 

I hold these gentlemen in the highest esteem both 
for their respective abilities and the charm of their 
personalities and I especially congratulate you on 
securing Watson as a contributor to THE Arts. 

You are an experienced journalist whose work I 
know has always carried with it the impress of truth- 
fulness and fair play and as a consequence you realize 
even better than I that the basic fundamentals of 
clean journalism is to ascertain the facts before pub- 
lishing anything calculated to injure when the only 
basis is a rumor, 

So far as Arts and Decoration is concerned it will 
always be a pleasure to supply you with whatever 
information you desire concerning the magazine. 

With best good wishes for yourself and the success 
of your excellent publication, I am 


Most sincerely yours, 


J. A. Jupp, Publisher of Arts and Decoration. 


[Apologies are due for not having verified the 
rumor in question, which I heard repeatedly in the 
various art shops. Here they are. When I spoke 
of it to Watson he told me he had heard nothing of 
the rumor, but that he was never au courant in art 


news. Let me in turn express all good wishes 
for yourself and the success of Arts and Decoration. 
—FEpiror. | 


Dear Mr. Field: 

Leon Dabo called upon me a few days ago bearing 
three copies of THE Arts. Well, they kept me up all 
night. I am not only very glad that you have en- 
tered this rich field so ardently; but that the de- 
velopment of your issues is so rapid and substantial. 
I have been addicted to the Arts many years, and 
the literature of art has given me much pleasure and 
pain. I have seen the demented come and go, un- 
pack themselves and expire. Yet in the midst of so 
much that was meretricious, superficial, fraudulent, I 
always hoped for the editor and publisher with the 
talent and the courage to administer a compound 
cathartic to certain forms of humbuggery in the art 
world and lead the susceptible public back to a sane 
appreciation of the true standards of beauty. ‘There 
has been too much of this commercially-begot wor- 
ship of the banal, the ugly, the utterly insane. 
Our generation has been grossly mistaught as to 
what is and what is not art, beauty, and the higher 
utterance in all forms of craftsmanship. 

I hope you'll raise hell. If you ever need any 
bail, send for me. 

_ Here are the remains of my bank account. Send 
THE Arts to me at this address. I am willing to 
sit up all night again. When you contemplate 
adding a Department of Satire, Vers Ogre, Ditties, 
Flippant Paragraphs, Jokes and Nirvanic Nonsense, 
please ring my bell before you fill that editorial 


perch. Sincerely, 


H. W. WACK 


[ Looking into Who's Who to find out who is H. 
W. Wack I found Henry Wellington Wack, dis- 
tinguished lawyer and author. Thanks for the 
boost.—Ed. | 


To the Editor: 

Your article in the last issue of THE Arts on the 
“Nichiren” of Kuniyoshi naturally prompted me to 
a fresh examination of the two copies in my collec: 
tion, one with the dark sky and black horizon line, 
and one with the horizon line of gauffrage only. 
Careful comparison leaves no possible doubt that, 
of my two prints, the latter is the earlier impression, 
as I had always assumed it to be. 

Both copies, by the way, have the fesa printed 
in green. After comparing them with a number of 
others, I have been reluctantly compelled to agree 
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with Mr. Gookin’s notes on the French Collection 
sold by Walpole Galleries in January, that this is 
probably a later printing than that which shows the 
kesa in red. Yours truly, 

Heron eA. 
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BROOKLYN 


BRooKLyN Museum, Eastern Parkway.—Open 
week days, 9 to 6; Sunday, 2 to 6; pay days, Mon- 
day and Tuesday, 25 cents. Exhibition of Modern 
French Art. 

PLyMouTH INSTITUTE, Orange and Hicks Sts.— 
Paintings by Hamilton Easter Field, Sculpture by 
Robert Laurent. 


MANHATTAN 


(Exhibitions are listed in the order in which they 
would be seen by a visitor beginning at Washington 
Square and going north.) 

Wuitney Stupio Cius, 147 West 4th St.— 
Paintings by members of the club, to April 20. 
Paintings by Stuart Davis and Torres Garcia, April 
25 to May 16. 

Van Boskerck StTupios, 76 Washington Pl.— 
Paintings by Olesen. 

CATHERINE LoriLLarpD WOLFE Art Crus, 802 
Broadway.—Members’ Annual Exhibition, to May 
15. 

SALMAGUNDI CLUB, 47 Fifth Ave— Thumb 
box exhibition, to April 25. 

W ANAMAKER’S (BELMAISON ) GALLERIES. 
Wanamaker’s.—Modern paintings and sculptures. 

Civic CLus, 14 West 12th St.—Russian Soviet 
posters, to April 24. 
| © NationaL Arts Cius, 119 East 19th St.—Ex- 

hibition of old prints. 

AMERICAN ArT ASSOCIATION, 6 East 23d St.— 
(See Auction Calendar.) 

Keppew’s, 4 East 39th St.—Etchings and dry 
_ points by Alphonse Legros, to April 26. 

ARLINGTON GALLERIES, 274. Madison Ave.— 
Paintings by Snell, to April 25. Retrospective ex- 
hibition of American water-colors. 

Macpetu Ga.cery, 450 Fifth Ave.—Paintings 
by J. Francis Murphy. General exhibition by 
American artists. 
| Pustic Liprary, Fifth Ave, and 42d St.—Col- 

lection of Paintings. Exhibition of the Making of 


[It pleases me to have your confirmation of my 
article of the last issue. I entirely agree with you 
that Mr. Gookin is quite right in stating that the 
earlier printings show the esa printed in red.— 
EpIror. | 


CALENDAR 


Japanese Prints, to April 15th. Modern American 
wood-block prints. “Paris in Prints,” to May 1. 
Recent additions, from April 20 through the Sum- 
mer. 

DUDENSING GALLERIES, 45 West 
Paintings by Victor Charreton. 

City Crus, 55 West 44th St.—Landscapes by 
Emile Stange, to April 16, 

De Zayas GALLERY, 549 Fifth Ave.—Water- 
colors by Arthur B. Davies. 

Montross Gatcery, 550 Fifth Ave.—Paintings 
by Bryson Burroughs, to April 16. Exhibition of a 
group of American artists. 

KNogEDLER’S, 556 Fifth Ave.—Portraits by 
Phillip H. de Laszlo, to April 16. General exhibi- 
tion of paintings and engravings. 

Joun Levy Gatveries, 559 Fifth Ave. 
ings by Percival Rosseau. 

ACKERMANN GALLERIES, 10 East 46th St.— 
Old English sporting prints, 

SociztEé ANONYME, 19 East 47th St.—Ultra- 
modern art. 

DANIEL GALLERY, 2 West 47th St.—Water- 
colors by John Marin. Paintings by Ernest 
Lawson. 

Wit.Low Brook Co., 9 West 47th St.—Pen and 
ink drawings by Eliza Buffington, to April 22. 

ToucHsTone GALLERY, 11 West 47th St— 
Pictorial photographs by Edward R. Dickson. Black 
and white drawings by Clarence M. Blodgett, to 
April 23. 

Brown Rosertson Co., 415 Madison Ave.— 
Wood block prints by the Provincetown Printers, 
to April 16. Paintings by William Sanger, to 
April 23. 

Braus GALLERIES, 422 Madison Ave.—Group 
of American painters. 

Scott AND Fowues GALueErtzs, 590 Fifth Ave. 
—XVIII century English paintings. Barbizon 
paintings. Bronzes by Paul Mansnip and Mario 
Korbel. 

ARDEN GALLERY, 599 Fifth Ave-—Exhibition of 
Needlework, to April 28. 


44th St. 


Paint- 
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Museum oF Frencno Art, 599 Fifth Ave.— 
Permanent exhibitions of prints, casts, textiles and 
paintings. 

Henry REINHARDT & Son, 606 Fifth Ave.— 
Paintings by Julius Rolshoven, April 18 to May 1. 

FERARGIL GALLERIES, 607 Fifth Ave.—Paintings 
by R. Sloan Bredin, to April 15. Paintings by 
William L. Carrigan, to May 1. 

BascocK GALLERIES, 19 East 49th St.—Paint- 
ings by C. B. Chambers, to April 23. Landscapes 
by Wells and Helen Sawyer. 

KENNEDY GALLERY, 613 Fifth Ave.—Etchings 
by Legros, 

AINSLIE GALLERY, 615 Fifth Ave.—Paintings by 
twelve Russian painters of the old school, to April 
20. General Exhibit. 

Howarp Younc GALLERIES, 620 Fifth Ave.— 
American and Foreign Paintings. Paintings by 
Curran. 

REHN GALLERY, 6 West 50th St.—Exhibition 
of American paintings. 

WILDENSTEIN GALLERIES, 647 Fifth Ave.— 
Sculpture by Arthur Lee. Landscapes by Francis 
Newton. 

Bourcgois GALLERY, 668 Fifth Ave. Exhibi- 
tion of Chinese paintings for the benefit of the Chi- 
nese Relief Fund, April 18 to April 23, admission 
one dollar. 

KincoreE GALLERIES, 668 Fifth Ave——Paintings 
by Repin, to April 16. Paintings by George Biddle. 

YAMANAKA & Co., 680 Fifth Ave.—Exhibition 
of Buddhistic art. 

KRAUSHAAR GALLERIES, 680 Fifth Ave——Paint- 
ings by John Sloan. 

EHRICH GALLERIES, 707 Fifth Ave.—Portraits 
by Maxwell Armfield, to April 16. General ex- 
hibition. 

Harrow GAtteries, 712 Fifth Ave—Etchings 
and dry points by Van’s Gravesande. Paintings by 
Carl Rungius, to May 1. 

Miss Swirt, 11 East 55th St.—Crayon Portraits 
by Demetrius Trifyllis, to April 28. 

THE MacDowe tt Crus, 108 West 55th St.— 
Pastels by Leslie Cauldwell, to April 17. 

DuRAND-RUEL GALLERY, 12 East 57th St.— 
Paintings by Ellen E. Rand. 

BRUMMER GALtery, 43 East 57th St. 
ings by Maurice Prendergast. 
Charles Prendergast. 

Fotsom GALLerigs, 104 West 57th St.—Por- 
traits by Truman E. Fassett, to April 25. Group 
Exhibition. 


Paint- 
Wood carvings by 


MitcH GaA.teries, 108 West 57th St.—Land- 
scapes by Willard L. Metcalf. Portraits by Edith 
Catlin Phelps, to April 30. 

PowELL GALLERY, 117 West 57th St.—Paint 
ings by a group of artists. 

MussMAN GALLERY, 144 West 57th St.—Con- 
temporary American Etchings. 

AMERICAN FINE Arts Society, 215 West 57th 
St.—Annual exhibition of the Allied Artists of 
America, to May 1. 

HANFSTAENGL GALLERIES, 153 West 57th St. 
Paintings by Elisabeth Weber-Fueloep. 

WeEYHE GALLERY, 710 Lexington Ave.—Prints 
and illustrations. 

ANDERSON GALLERIES, 489 Park Ave.—(See 
Auction Calendar. ) 

MeESNARD GALLERIES, 28 East 64th St.—Paint- 
ings by Elliot Torrey. 

Mrs. Matcouim’s Gatuery, 114 East 66th St. 
—Portraits by E. Herndon-Smith. 

CaMERA C tus, 121 West 68th St.—Photo- 
graphs by Bertrand H. Wentworth. 

Historica Society, 170 Central Park West.— 
Important Collection of Paintings by the old mas- 
ters (open to the public, except during the month 
of August). 

Museum oF Naturau History, Columbus 
Ave. and 77th St.—Permanent collection of works 
of art. Open week days, 10 to 5; Sundays, 1 tos 

METROPOLITAN Museum, Central Park at East 
82d St.—Open daily from 10 A. M. to 5 P. Ma 
Saturdays, until 10 P. M. Sundays, 10 A. M. to 5 
P. M. Admission, Monday and Friday, 25 cents; 
free other days. Etchings by J. Alden Weir, laces 
from the Schiff collection, to May 1. Casts of 
Sculpture by Michelangelo, to April 17. 

Hispanic Society, Broadway and 156th St.— 
Important collection of Spanish works of art, in- 
cluding paintings by El Greco, Velasquez and Goya. 


OUT OF TOWR 


WapswortH ATHENAEUM, Hartford, Conn.— 
Annual exhibition of the Connecticut Academy of 
Fine Arts, April 18 to May 1. 

VoseE GALLERY, 394-398 Boylston St., Boston, 
Mass.—Paintings by American artists. 

PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY OF FINE Arts, Broad 
St., Philadelphia, Pa.—Exhibition showing the mod- 
ern trend in American art, April 16 to May 15. 

Corcoran GaAtvery, Washington, D. C— 
Paintings, Drawings and Etchings by Frank W. 
Benson. 
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should come in in the same torrential stream as advice does THE ARTS would be 
the most successful magazine in America. As it is we merely claim that it is the 
most successful art magazine. 

All the advice we receive can be reduced to six themes: ‘Don’t give us so much radical 
bunk.” “Leave out the academic stuff.” ‘“‘What we want is pictures. No one reads the 
text these days.” “Give us more solid reading matter.” ‘Don’t be so high-brow.” 
“Don’t sacrifice the intellectual just so as to please those who have no intellects.’ On 
these six themes there are endless variations. 

Let us discuss the sixth theme. 


Art appreciation and art creation should, we maintain, be instinctive, subconscious. 
We have never suggested that a man with a slight intellectual background would ever be 
so great a creative artist as one whose artistic endowments were the same but whose intel- 
lectual background was rich and full. 

A love for music is almost a necessity for the proper growth of a painter. It is not 
less necessary for a full appreciation of painting. The painter who can follow the intri- 
cacies of Brahms does not need to study theories of composition. Subconsciously he will 
compose his landscapes well. The lover of painting who does not care for music will 
never appreciate fully the work of Arthur B. Davies. 

“Don’t be so high-brow. Leave out the music stuff.” The “music stuff” is perhaps 
more important to the art lover than the art stuff. The love of music broadens, deepens, 
intensifies life. The love of literature (provided you do not become a bookworm) 
broadens, deepens, intensifies life. The love and understanding of music and literature 
so essential in broadening, deepening and intensifying life are not less essential to the full 
comprehension of painting and of sculpture. The things which make the story ‘“‘Montes 
the Matador” the miracle of artistry which it is are the things which make the greatness of 
a decoration by Puvis de Chavannes, or a symphony by Brahms. If you do not appre- 
ciate Puvis de Chavannes and Brahms you will never fully appreciate Frank Harris. 

There is danger from too much contact with things intellectual whenever there is too 
little contact with life. ‘THE ARTs tries to preserve a balance between “high-brow’’ stuff 
and “‘low-brow.” Both are essential to the normal healthy man. 

Instead, therefore, of letting up on the “high-brow stuff” it is our intention to deal 
more fully in the future with literature and music. 

For the two masterpieces of Chinese art which have been reproduced for the frontis- 
pieces of this issue thanks are due to Parish-Watson and Co. A Chaldean head in diorite 
which is almost five thousand years old is reproduced on the front cover through the 
courtesy of Joseph Brummer. 


N DVICE apparently is one of the least costly things in this world. If subscriptions 
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JOSEPH BERNARD 


JOSEPH BERNARD, SCULPTOR 


By Mme. Murt£EL CI0OLKOWSKA 


HE leading sculptors in France to-day 
are (Barthomé aside, because he is 
isolated and without influence) Bour- 
delle, Joseph Bernard, Maillol, Despiau. 
These notes are intended to comment on 
reproductions of sculpture and of drawings by 
Joseph Bernard. He is the only sculptor 
since Rodin who draws for the public benefit. 
True it is that Bourdelle draws too, but so 


far he has rarely if at all exhibited his draw- 


ings and it is only another thing he does, like 
writing, of which he is so fond. His draw- 
ings are not a sculptor’s drawings, but a 
painter’s; whereas Joseph Bernard’s, like 
Rodin’s, are plastic. With them both ex- 
pressions respond to the same impulse, to a 
uniform principle. Bourdelle is manifold,— 
the man of many resources. Rodin was one- 
minded; so is Joseph Bernard. 

Carried out in wash on China paper his 
drawings are more fully tinted than were 


Rodin’s. ‘They differ also from these in that 
they are more pictorial. Bernard’s work in 
the round or in the flat is never fragmentary 
and contains, generally, an idea. There is 
always action in it. Rodin’s drawings take 
the expressions of the body off their guard. 
Bernard directs his attitudes, shapes them to 
his fancy. He likes to represent motherhood, 
childhood, to introduce a touch of allegory, 
even narration. He draws angels like Blake, 
and this sort of thing Rodin never did. Re- 
cently we have seen a portrait group by him 
which has a Quatrocentist reminiscence. 

His bas-reliefs of ‘‘Bacchantes’’ appear 
somewhat forced from the artist who is 
responsible for ‘““The Young Girl Carrying a 
Jug” (in the Luxembourg Museum) and of 
the “Mother Romping With Her Little 
Child.’ In what I like best by Joseph Ber- 
nard, the sculptor, I find parenthood with 
the Tanagras, Donatello, Clodion. 
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THREE RESTAURANTS 


By DANIEL GREGORY MASON 


MALFI, Easter Sunday: The South 
Attia is notoriously emotional and 
dramatic. It is natural to the Nea- 
politan to express his feelings with the volup- 
tuous abandon of grand opera, and to forget 
them quickly after that purgative expres- 
sion; so that when you get into one of a 
group of twenty small boats at Palermo, and 
find yourself at once, as it were, on a grand 
opera stage, surrounded by mad gesticula- 
tion and shouting addressed to no one in 
particular, amid vociferations of glee, fury, 
rage, and mortal bereavement, all of which 
pass off within a minute, you hardly know 
whether you are more amused or bewildered, 
“so different,’ as the Victorian English 
maiden lady said in emerging from the 
theater, is this highly charged Antony and 
Cleopatra atmosphere, “from the home life 
of our own beloved Queen.” ‘Then, if you 
land at Naples, you get the same impression 
a little more intensified, from the mad antics, 
and to an Anglo-Saxon the equally mad sub- 
sidences and forgettings, of the cabmen and 
the facchini. A lira too little, a lira less than 
can be extracted by enacting battle, murder, 
and sudden death, is the signal for a brain 
storm that breaks into genial sunshine with 
the appearance of the coveted four cents. 
Neapolitans are avaricious, perhaps; perhaps 
they have to be; but they are artists not 
through necessity but by the grace of God. 
To be convinced that they are musicians 
in the same way, you have only to forget 
the stereotyped statements of the books about 
“Italy, the sunny land of music,” and to 
listen with open ears to such a group as we 
first heard in a café at luncheon in Pompeii. 
First of alli to an American, is the) blessed 
relief of no machine-made noise, no hectic 
percussion, no ear-splitting, digestion-de- 
ranging impingement of metallic resonance. 
The guitar is the foundation. It gives a 
quiet permeating bass that reaches the 
farthest corners of the room without being 
loud three feet away, and of course it twangs 


the subordinate rhythm—the tum-tum after 
the first note—in the good old Rossini- 
Béllini-Donizettian manner. To it a first 
violin, at Pompeii, added the simple but often 
beautifully phrased melody, and a second 
violin, played with the self-effacing sense of 
ensemble of all true second players with the 
hearts of artists, gave a bit of shading just 
where it was needed, and merged at just the 
right moment into background. And a voice, 
too, of course, for the star numbers on the 
program, a baritone who went for the pitch 
like a bee for honey, and who never bawled 
or bellowed. 

Such was the lay-out, and-a better could 
not be devised for a room of medium size 
where people wish to talk and eat as well as 
listen, and do not need to have their ear- 
drums blown up by dynamite in order to for- 
get how jaded they are. As for style, of 
course the pieces were so simple that any 
pedant would sneer. at them, missing the 
point as pedants will—in harmony, for in- 
stance, hardly anything but tonic and domi- 
nant, and in phraseology usually resting 
content with the couplet. But not only were 
the phrases often beautiful, witty, or arrest- 
ing in themselves, but they were delivered 
with a native sense of dramatic contrast and 
nuance that were irresistible. In particular 
one noticed sometimes an inset of two or 
three lines of breathless pianissimo of which 
the Flonzaley Quartet need not have been 
ashamed—neither in conception nor in exe- 
cution. Pianissimo in a restaurant!—and it 
came off every time, because it was felt and 
imagined. This and the delicious rhythm, 
never coarse, never stereotyped, was what — 
one carried away: and if in a Sousa march, 
played possibly in compliment to the many 
Americans ‘‘doing’? Pompeii under the guid- 
ance of Messrs. Cook, there were places 
where the harmony was laughably too much 
for the resources of these unlettered men, 
one laughed, remembering Broadway, rather 
sorrily. 
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The second time we heard such a group 
was at dinner in a hotel in Naples. ‘This 
time the music was more pretentious, and 
more commonplace. One of the singers was 
a lover of music. The other had a detestable 
tremolo, preferred “passion” to pitch, and 
was obviously singing for his public rather 
than for himself. ‘This impression of an 
entente cordiale between sincere unschooled 
music and commercialized eclecticism has 
now been happily obliterated by the third 
and last group, warming the tail-end of a 
particularly rainy Easter Sunday on the spec- 
tacular but very stony cliffs of Amalfi with 
some genuine music again, as native as 
spaghetti. 

This time, in addition to the two guitars 
and a mandolin, there was a curious in- 
strument, a large jar about a foot high 
and fat in proportion, called a “‘langella,” 
into which a man blows, and which marks 
by the resonance of its air column the 
main accents: in short, that musical paradox 
and missing link, a wind percussion. At first 
one fancied it a true bass—a sort of grunt 
as of a sixteen-foot organ pedal, a bagpipe 
ground, or the pizzicato of a double-bass. 
butenot at all. It recurred~ persistently 
Wherever the music went, even when it 
changed key, and without any obtrusive effect 
of maladjustment. It came agreeably from 
the room at the end of the suite of dining 
rooms most removed from the musicians 
when its player, who was also treasurer of 
the band, was collecting contributions and 
_ demonstrating it to the curiosity of the guests. 
_ A wind-percussion: what nation but a nat- 
urally musical one would have devised such 
a polar contrast to the Frankensteins of 
"jazz? It seemed to fill the very air with 
the rhythm, as if walls and ceiling responded 


to it, yet violated you no more than the 
gentle guitars with which it perfectly merged. 
Render unto Caesar the things that are 
Caesar’s, and unto God the things that are 
God’s. The razzle-dazzle for Broadway, 
and the langella for Amalf. 

And then, finally, there were our two gal- 
lant soloists, aged ten or twelve, gallant in 
spirit, even if quailing a little in the flesh 
as they stood on the landing of the old stair- 
way where the black-robed monks once de- 
scended in this old Capucin monastery, and 
faced the curious, amused, or indifferent 
guests, Americans who thought them pictur- 
esque, Germans who thought them rift-raft, 
kindly but aloof English in evening dress, in 
spite of the temperature, who appeared not 
to think at all. They sang in alternation, 
with a timid stiff bow to begin with, stiff 
little well-learned gestures of the hands, in- 
terrupted sometimes by wholly spontaneous 
nose or head scratchings, and stiff but slightly 
happier, more assured bows when the end 
of the song came and they could retire be- 
hind the mandolin-player, leader and captain. 
Their singing, too, was adorably untutored, 
with a matter-of-fact detachment of the last 
noteworscachiypnrasceaseit to say here! 
That’s done!” and business-like tone-produc- 
tion that was almost raucous in one of them, 
but withal so full of gusto and so squarely 
and triumphantly on the pitch that criticism 
forgot itself, and music had its way. There 
was all through it a conviction, for the sym- 
pathetic listener, that what they had learned 
could not upset what they had not unlearned. 
They sang like birds, fledgling birds, birds 
with big heads and long necks and sparse 
pin feathers, but after all birds. And it is 
better to be a very wobbly bird than the most 
perfect sixteen-cylinder calliope. 
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PIRACY AMONG 
JAPANESE PRINT DESIGNERS 


By ARTHUR DAVISON FICKE 


T is well known that in the great days of 
the Japanese color-print many of the 
foremost artists and publishers resorted 

to extraordinary methods of plagiarism and 
actual theft. A curious case of this kind 
appears in the two prints illustrated. 

The print on the right is by Toyonobu, 
and bears the seal of the publisher, Maru- 
yama. At the top is inscribed a poem which 
has something of the following meaning— 

“The Sambaso Dance gives to the new play 
the omen of a prosperous ae widening 
out like spring mist.’ 

The print on the left is: aa Kiyohiro, and 
bears the name of the publisher Shokakudo. 
The poem inscribed on it says, freely trans- 
lated—‘‘As the blossoming of the fukajuso 
flower opens the new year with good omens, 
so may the Sambaso dance auspiciously open 
the new play.” 

The style of both prints indicates a date 
of about 1755 to 1765. ‘They are printed 
in three colors besides the key-block,—green, 
brick red and bluish gray. Though identical 
in design, the two prints are printed from 
different blocks throughout. But the resem- 
blance between them is so close, even in de- 
tails, that there can be no doubt that one of 
them was made by the aid of a tracing care- 
fully drawn from the other. 

Four reasons lead to the conclusion that it 
was Kiyohiro who was in this case the guilty 
party. In the first place, it is easier to be- 
lieve that he, a younger and less famous 
designer, should have had a motive for 
plagiarism, rather than to assume that the 
great and famous Toyonobu, who had been 
a popular favorite for twenty-five years, 
should have cared to put aside his own limit- 


less powers of invention and copy a younger 
rival. In the second place, the outline of the 
figure has just that quality of live, ever- 
changing, vivacious interest that is so char- 
acteristic of Toyonobu’s known pillar-prints; 
while Kiyohiro’s figures are not usually nota- 
ble for any special mastery in the handling 
of the silhouette. Thirdly, pillar-prints by 
Kiyohiro are rare, if not entirely unknown; 
while on the sfihte: hand the pillar-prints of 
Toyonobu are perhaps the finest, most char- 
acteristic and most numerous part of his 
work. Fourthly, attentive observation of the 
lines of the draperies in the two prints will 
reveal, even in the reproductions here shown, 
the fact that in the Toyonobu each brush- 
stroke has freedom, vigor, and the peculiar 
modulation of thickness characteristic of all 
fine Japanese drawing; while in the Kiyohiro, 
the lines are stiff and inexpressive, with just 
that lifeless quality that would be expected 
from a mechanical tracing. This difference 
is not due to a difference in the skill of the 
two engravers; each has evidently followed 
very carefully the lines of the drawing which 
was given him to work with. It was simply 
that the one had a fine drawing given him, 
and the other a mere traced copy. 

The mystery still remains, however, why 
Kiyohiro, an able and fertile designer, cared 
to lend himself to such a theft. The main 
interest of the matter lies in the illustration 
it gives of the very close contact of the print- 
artists with each other’s work, and the great 
and immediate influence which any one of 
them might have on all the rest. 

The Toyonobu is the property of the 
writer; the Kiyohiro is in the collection of 
Dr. Arthur B. Duel of New York. 
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SCULPTURE AND 


ROBERT LAURENT 


By Horace BRODSKY 


Le relief vient d’une profonde, d’une pene- 
tration de l’objet, car il faut que la realite 
extérieure entre en nous a nous faire 
presque crier pour la bien  reproduire. 

—GUSTAVE FLAUBERT. 


LTHOUGH painting in the United 
A States has progressed in a remarkable 
manner since the Armory Show 
(1913) sculpture seems to be at a standstill. 
One of the reasons for this is that the taste 
of the buyers of sculpture has shown no signs 
of improving. Bad sculptors are patronized 
because the taste of the patrons is equally 
bad. Imitations of the mediocrities of past 
ages satisfy most buyers. What few sculp- 
tors there are, who have really something to 
say and whose work is greatly above the 
sweet stuff produced throughout the country, 
are shockingly neglected by the art buying 
public. They quietly work on at their self- 
appointed tasks and show but little regard 
for the poor taste of our epoch. The num- 
ber of such sculptors could be counted on the 
fingers of one hand, for I do not believe that 
five genuine sculptors exist in the United 
States. 

Sculpture as practised in America is a 
kind of stuff not unknown in other parts of 
the world. In the art centers of Europe 
there is a similar output, as prolific as it is 
distressing. The American variety is an 
awful concoction of suavity and caressable 
confectionery that has nothing to do with the 
great art of stone cutting. Too much good 
stone is being wasted. 

The reason for this is because the sculptors, 
so-called, do not come into contact with the 
material in which the “child of their brain” 
is finally shown. They only touch the stone 
when they cut their signature in the finished 
product. The usual procedure for these 
knights of the chisel and mallet is simple. 
They first model in clay, then have the clay 


model cast in plaster. The cast is given to 
a mechanic who with pointing machine and 
compressed air. chisel produces in marble a 
replica of the plaster. The marble is finally 
handed back to the sculptor to “finish up.” 
Now the sculptor did not have to struggle 
with the piece of stone; and as he merely 
played with a mass of non-resisting clay the 
result is a machine-made copy of a kneaded 
clay work which has none of the feeling of 
sculpture hewn out of solid rock. Under 
such conditions no sculpture can be produced 
worth a second thought. 

But there is! I must contradict myself. 

All this is apropos of one, Robert Laurent 
of Brooklyn, to which remote parts most 
New Yorkers cannot be induced to journey. 

The first time that I saw Laurent’s work 
was at the Penguin Gallery a few years ago, 
where he showed a small figure in wood, some 
seven or eight inches in height. Apart from 
the beauty of the thing I was interested be- 
cause the artist had come into direct contact 
with his material. The artist was the sculp- 
tor. The sculptor was the carver. Both 
were Laurent. Later I saw more of his work, 
little figures, groups and reliefs in wood. 
There were heads in marble and alabaster. 
In them all I noticed fine cutting quality. 
Laurent had struggled with his medium. It 
was not twice or thrice removed, like the 
well-kneaded clay work of the worshipers 
of the clay-bin. It had the full flavor of the 
material. 

Sculpture, as the word indicates, and as 
the true artist knows, is cut directly from the 
material, whether it be wood, stone or metal, 
except in the case of bronze. The real sculp- 
tor “sees” the finished work as he first cuts 
into the rough block of stone or wood. The 
shape and proportions of the block largely 
decide the composition. He has but to re- 
lease his vision. The material, however, 
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offers resistance; and this more than anything 
else gives that fine flavor peculiar to each 
medium. As the sculptor never completely 
overcomes this resistance, he must show it 
respect. Here is the sculptor’s test. 


Robert Laurent is a sculptor who under- 
stands how to cut in stone and in wood. His 
work is consistent in form and has the quality 
of the medium employed. His carved heads 
have a natural, unaffected simplicity. The 
man is a craftsman to his finger tips. I 
claim for him a position in the front ranks 
of American sculptors. Robert Laurent is 
one of the solitary figures in the midst of a 
sea of marble patisserie. Little is known of 


Robert Laurent except that he was born in 
Concarneau, Brittany; that he has lived in 
Brooklyn since he was twelve years old, and 
that, from his childhood, he has studied 
under Hamilton Easter Field. His work 
has been seen at Daniel’s, at the exhibitions 
of the Independent Society, at the Penguin 
Gallery, and, if I am not mistaken, at the 
Bourgeois Gallery and at Scott and Fowles’. 


Now that the big events of the war are 
past and gone, and talk still continues con- 
cerning the erection of permanent memorials 
to commemorate victories and sacrifices, let 
sculptors be chosen who feel in stone and not 
in clay. Why not have artists proud to work 
on a stone pile, wrestling courageously to 
release their visions from so tough a ma- 
terial? Let the sculptors of our monuments 
be such in the meaning of the word. Let’s 
be done with parlor artists and foreman 
sculptors who command an army of mechanics 
armed with automatic chisels. Let such men 
as Robert Laurent be encouraged. Let them 
go atit. They will give us something new. 


It is time that a new kind, a better kind 
of memorial make its appearance in our pub- 
lic places. Why do not the Municipal, State 
and National Committees who have the giv- 
ing away of commissions for outdoor sculp- 
tural decorations select an artist like Robert 
Laurent? Why not give him the opportunity 
of doing something fine in stone? We do 
not want more memorials like the Maine 
monument in Columbus Circle. Go look at 
it and forever curse the day that such a pile 
of junk was foisted on an unsuspecting and 
indifferent people. 

Let me now nominate Robert Laurent of 
Brooklyn as the artist to carve the next im- 
portant memorial. I am sure that he will 
not create so much lollypop. 


Let’s have a sculptor, for once. 
p 
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THE METROPOLITAN FRENCH SHOW 


By THE EDITOR 


HAT a month it has been! Modern 

\ \ French art at the Brooklyn Museum, 

Ultra-modern American art at the 

Pennsylvania Academy, the International 

Show at Carnegie, the Modern French Show 

at the Metropolitan, and the Junior Art 
Patrons at the Fine Arts Building. 

With fife and drum the French show at 
the Metropolitan opened May 2d. This 
time it is the right Matisse whose art is 
being shown. Eugene Meyer, Jr., has loaned 
superb Cezannes, not second-rate Steichens, 
and I almost regret what I said about the 
Meyers in my review of the modern art 
show at the Pennsylvania Academy. It’s 
ammeaimost.  1-do not regret it. The 
truth needs to be told from time to time. 

The show is amazing. It is not so well 
hung as the Brooklyn exhibition was. ‘The 
gallery is not so well adapted for the pur- 
pose. That does not prevent the show from 
Mememeamazing. (Lhe. richest. source of 
modern French art in New York has not been 
drawn upon (that other Meyer, not Eugene, 
Jr.) and yet there has probably never been 
a finer public exhibition of modern French 
art in the world. I have seen finer modern 
French paintings, but they have been in 
private homes, at Durand Ruel’s apartment 
Sameaimsreat y Ollard’s, at Dr. Barnes’s, at 
that other Meyer’s already referred to. 
Where fias never, so far'as I know, been a 
richer public exhibition. 

Let us take up a few of the exhibits. There 
is an isolated Puvis de Chavannes on the 
center of one wall which for so small a Puvis 
is a little masterpiece. On the right hand 
as you face the wall the paintings lead up to 
the group of Van Goghs, on the left the 
paintings take you to a beautiful series of 
Odilon Redons, owned by John Quinn. On 
another wall the central painting is one by 
Manet, and about it are grouped Renoir, 
Degas and others. Opposite is the Cézanne 


wall, a magnificent group of Cézanne, with 
scattered paintings of Guillaumin, Pisarro 
and ‘Toulouse-Loutrec. 

The fourth wall has for its center Adolph 
Lewisohn’s large Gauguin, flanked by other 
Gauguins with Matisse to the left, and Raoul 
Dufy, Derain and Picasso to the right. 

In the April issue of THE ARTs there were 
reproduced, \two | Ot» thes most beauttful 
Cézannes in the Metropolitan Show (they 
had been loaned by D. G. Kelekian to the 
Brooklyn Museum), a very lovely Matisse 
and one of the most important Gauguins 
(both owned by Mr. Kelekian). That is 
why I am giving four full-page reproduc- 
tions of the art of Odilon Redon in this 
number. Redon is relatively unknown in 
America. I am also reproducing a Gauguin, 
a Derain and a Picasso. 

Of these four artists possibly Picasso is 
the hardest to understand. When you tell a 
story you never give all the facts. You choose 
the facts which will emphasize the point of 
the story. Why should anyone deny to 
Picasso the right to chose what facts he will 
bring into prominence in order to bring out 
the dramatic interest of a painting? And if 
you allow Picasso to pick and choose his 
facts will you not allow the same liberty to 
that great dreamer Odilon Redon? 

It is a wonderful show, but there is no 
reason for our being over proud about it. 
Adolph Lewisohn was born in Hamburg, 
Germany. Josef Stransky can hardly be 
classed as a hundred percenter, John Quinn 
prides himself on his Irish extraction, and 
D. G. Kelekian is Armenian. Should the 
paintings which these collectors have loaned 
to the Metropolitan Museum be removed 
from the exhibition there would be little left. 
America has little right to boast of the beauty 
of the French show. There is, therefore, no 
good reason for our having opened the show 
with fife and drum or even trumpets. 
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WATER-GOLOR 


WINSLOW HOMER 
Lent to the Junior Art Patrons by Hamilton Easter Field 


1689---1921 


By EGMontT ARENS 


AS it unusual courage or unusual 
foresight which prompted Mrs. 
Sterner to give this show? Strange 
that it has never been done before—a Retro- 
spective Exhibition of American Art—his- 
torical, in the way of a show-down regarding 
our national culture. A few years ago such 
a show would have been a fizzle. But a new 
attitude toward the arts is manifest in 
America to-day. Perhaps the war has had 
something to do with it. America has been 
shaken out of her complacency. She is tak- 
ing stock of ~herself. She has heard a 
great deal of talk about European culture. 
She” is ‘asking: ~Is* ‘there no) “imerican 
culture ?” 


Here is a mirror that will tell her much. 
Sixteen eighty-nine to nineteen twenty-one— 
two hundred and thirty-two years—not much 
time! America has had much energy and 
hope, but not much time. What with fight- 
ing Indians, levelling forests, spanning a con- 
tinent with steel and scattering it full of 
wheels and rubber heels, there has been no 
development of national leisure, of national 
culture. The artist has been frowned upon 
as an idler and shirker. Yet in spite of in- 
difference and actual hostility, the artist has 
persevered and kept a high record for us of 
America’s hopes and aspirations. Now that 
we are looking for that side of ourselves we 
are grateful. 
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The exhibition is very rich with loans of 
the early painters. John Smibert, father of 
them all in point of time; Benjamin West, 
whose influence on early American art was 
so persistent and unwholesome; Copley, who 
was so sturdy a growth of the soil, Charles 
Wilson Peale, who possessed the American 
energy, and dabbled in science as well as in 
art, and Gilbert Stuart, who transcended his 
environment and generation: all are repre- 
sented by excellent canvases. There is an 
interesting landscape by Thomas Doughty, an 
early American painter of landscape, and 
founder of the ‘“‘Hudson River” school, who 
voiced the slogan: ‘‘Back to Nature!” Sully 
contributes several portraits and a noble 
George Washington on Horseback. ‘The 
famous portrait of Chief Justice Marshall, 
by Henry Inman, is included. 

The first contacts with French influence are 
recorded here in- the canvases of William 
Morris Hunt, George Inness and La Farge— 
a splendid trio. 


Moving closer to our own day there are 
fine examples of Sargent, Homer, Whistler, 
Wyant, Thayer and Fuller. But probably 
the most thrilling part of the exhibition is the 
section devoted to contemporary art. The 
selections were in almost every case made by 
Mrs. Sterner personally. This part of the 
exhibition testifies to the range and soundness 
of her judgment. Hassam, Melchers, Beal, 
Tarbell, Lie, Henri, Sloan, Bellows, Kroll, 
Kent,. Davies, .Zorach, Lever, Demuth, 
Kuehne, Glackens, Hartley, Speicher, Mann 
Ray and many others. These young mod- 
erns do not lose at all by comparison with the 
older schools. On the contrary you see how 
far painting has moved since West popular- 
ized the grandiose manner. Painting today 
is very much nearer the heart of things, and 
these moderns are very much nearer the heart 
of America than their forebears. ‘Chey have 
caught and held intimations of the deep pulse 
and rhythm of American life. 

Notwithstanding this you will hear it said: 
“Mere imitation of European art.” That is 
wrong. I think it is no disgrace for Amer- 
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icans to admit the parentage of Europe in 
these matters. Great art, like great liter- 
ature, inevitably is owned by all mankind. It 
is rather to the credit of our artists that in 
spite of America’s provincialism they have 
maintained a contact with European refine- 
ments. America needed that contact. Mere 
imitation? No—as you go through the rooms 
you get a sense of great forces pervading 
these pictures. America’s early revolutionary 
fervors gave us a spiritual inheritance, which 
you feel in these pictures. There is integrity 
and vitality. You get a very moving expres- 
sion of these things, not particularly in any 
one picture, but pervading them all. 

So this exhibition to me is more exciting 
than fife and drum or flag unfurled. Here is 
subject for a just patriotism. Here is cause 
for national pride. Let little boys in school, 
saluting the flag, say: “I love my country 
because it has produced a Whistler, a 
Thayer, a Kent, a Davies and a Demuth!” 
It would be well if little boys and little 
girls did get such a conception of loyalty 
into their heads. And if their elders did 


so as well! 


Mrs. Sterner, no doubt, had something of 
this in mind when she called her new society, 
“The Junior Art Patrons of America.” If 
you can get the children, the young people to 
buy lithographs, or etchings, or drawings of 
contemporary artists, you have found the 
surest way of stimulating their interest in 
art, you have given them access to a new and 
richer world. Incidentally, you are helping 
the artist in the only way that he can be 
helped, by selling his work to an ever increas- 
ing public. It will come as a matter of sur- 
prise to many that works of art may be pur-_ 
chased at much less than prohibitive figures. 
A good picture costs less than a chair or a 
fancy couch-cover. After all, pictures are 
painted to be hung up in people’s homes. 
Some folks seem to think that art exhibitions 
are the beginning and end of art. If the 
Junior Art Patrons succeed in breaking down 
this superstition, they will more than justify 
their existence. 
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AMERICAN HOOKED RUGS 


By THE EDITOR 


NE of the most characteristic arts 

of America has been that of rug- 

making, strips of cloth being drawn 
back and forth between the meshes of a 
burlap foundation. A design is marked upon 
the burlap and the various portions of the 
design are filled in with cloths of various 
colors. The earlier rugs are more tightly 
woven and the mesh is of a stronger fibre 
than those which have been made within the 
last forty years. Their age has been greatly 
exaggerated, and I doubt if the oldest in 
my own collection was made over a hundred 
years ago. As most of the finest examples 
are made of woolen cloth, those which were 
not in use have in large measure fallen a prey 
to moth. As the rugs in use became worn 
they were relegated to the kitchen, to the 
pantry, or even to the stable, which acceler- 
ated their ruin. 


Some of those which are among the oldest 
which [I own I can date, for they were made 


many years ago by old women from whom I 
bought them. The cloth from which they 
were made was dyed with native dyes, with 
steeped hemlock bark, for instance, which 
gave a pale tan shade to the cloth. The 
earliest rugs are very tightly hooked, but as 
the years went by their makers became more 
and more careless and the weave was looser. 
It is therefore possible to determine the rela- 
tive age of a group of rugs. About 1875 
aniline dyes were introduced throughout 
America. The use of hemlock bark and 
other natural dyestuffs was gradually aban- 
doned. It is a simple thing to know if a rug 
has been colored by aniline dyes. Light 
fades the violets and the greens rapidly, but 
these shades are permanent if kept in the 
dark. There are places in a rug where rags 
dyed with aniline violets and greens will be 
found to have kept their color. 


The absolute age of a rug has nothing to 
do with its intrinsic value. Nine times in ten 
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the older rug is also the more beautiful. The 
oldest rugs I own are the most beautiful of 
all. Many of my artist friends with knowl- 
edge infinitely beyond that of the makers of 
these old carpets have ‘endeavored to make 
rugs to-day which would equal in beauty the 
earlier work. They have all failed. Doubt- 
less an old rug could be closely copied if one 
had the old rags, but I do not believe that 
the copy would ever have quite the beauty of 
the original. All of which is very strange, 
and it strengthens me in my belief that in- 
stinct, feeling, is the essential thing in the 
fecation of art. I am sure that I have far 
more knowledge of art than my great grand- 
parents—more appreciation, more taste. I 
own a high-boy which my great great grand- 
father made for his daughter when she 
married in 1764. It is more beautiful than 
anything I could design. Whatever any of 
us have inherited from those times is far 
lovelier than the things one sees to-day in 
the shops of professional craftsmen. We 
have lost the instinct, the feeling. We are 
working by theory. 

On Thursday, May 19th, there begins a 
sale of an important collection of American 
hooked rugs, almost four hundred of them. 
It will be held under the auspices of the 
American Art Association. I believe it to 
be the first public sale of so large a collection, 
and it will be interesting to see what success 
the sale will have. Much as I regret to see 
these rugs taken from the farm-houses where 
they have been for so many years, I appre- 
ciate that there is far more chance of their 
surviving for the edification of posterity now 
that the public has come to realize that they 
are works of art. Many of them are too 
beautiful to use as rugs, and should be used 
as tapestries. My summer home at Cape 
Neddick, Maine, is an exceedingly pictur- 
esque old farm-house dating from very early 
in the eighteenth century. The farmer, 
knowing my love for hooked rugs, used to 
pick up specimens from the surrounding 
country. He brought me one which de- 
lighted me as none ever had before. It repre- 
sented a full-rigged ship in a harbor, with 


a lighthouse at one side. The sun was shown 
also high in the heavens. Underneath was 
woven “J. N. Talpey.” Descendants of the 
original owners of the house came to see me. 
They had been born there almost eighty 
years before. “But how-did you get one of 
Grandfather Talpey’s rugs? He used to live 
here, and was a famous captain during the 
war of 1812.” By one of those strange co- 
incidences the rug had come back to the old 
house and has found it a haven of rest. It 
is no longer trodden under foot. 

The Talpey rug has a sailcloth foundation, 
not burlap. It is a yarn rug, not rag. It is 
the only one I have ever seen. In a hooked 
rug it would have been impossible to have 
given the proper delicacy to the rigging. I 
have not gone through the rugs to be sold 
at the American Art Association, but it is 
very possible that among them there may be 
a specimen of a yarn rug on a sailcloth foun- 
dation. The superior lasting quality of sail- 
cloth makes such a rug as permanent a thing 
as the textiles which have come down to us 
from ancient Eoypt-2, But? no, textiles can 
withstand the effect of the noxious gases of 
our manufacturing cities. It is the duty of 
those in control of our museums to build 
suitable fireproof structures in remote sec- 
tions of the country where the bulk of their 
finest textiles may be stored. ‘The textiles 
could be brought out for exhibition purposes 
and returned as soon as the show was over. 
Otherwise I fear that there is danger that 
these beautiful works of art, the common 
heritage of mankind, will be lost to posterity. 
Another suggestion which I would make 
is that the textiles in our museums and speci- 
mens of woodwork be shown in hermetically- 
sealed glass cases in which the atmosphere 
has been replaced by nitrogen. We should 
take this care of our treasures so that those 
who come after us may have from them the 
joy that we have had. 

The best of the hooked rugs deserve the 
same attention as Egyptian or coptic textiles. 
They have less subtlety of design, but they 
are closer to us and express the taste of our 
immediate ancestors. 
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WwW: all agreed that the Exhibition of Paintings 
and Drawings Showing the Later Tendencies 
in Art at the Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts 
was a great success. It is not strange, for we were 
all exhibitors—or wives of exhibitors. There were 
Wood Gaylor, Mr. and Mrs. Leon Hart, C. Bert- 
ram Hartman, Mr. and Mrs. Carl Kahler, Robert 
Laurent, Max Weber, Mr. and Mrs. William 
Zorach and myself. We landed in Philadelphia 
about ten o’clock Sunday, April 17th. It was driz- 
zling, and we knew the Academy would not open 
until noon. 

New York papers no longer roast radical art. If 
radical art dies a premature death it will be due to 
the New York press. A little roast once in a while 
adds to the gayety of nations. ‘The needed roast 
ought to come from the pen of Joseph Pennell, so 
Laurent and I went to the Hotel Windermere to 


ask Mr. Pennell to write of the show for THE 
Arts. Alas, he had left Philadelphia for where- 
abouts unknown. Miss Alice Avon has since 
jumped into the breach, as you know. Paul Burlin 
rushed to the rescue of the fair name of the show, 
and the fair Alice is an art critic without a job, 
rumor says. Too bad, for the fair Alice has “a nice 
derangement of epitaphs,’ as Mrs. Malaprop used 
to say. 

Now I come to a part of my tale which no one 
will believe. It will seem too incredible. Within 
the shadow of Philadelphia City Hall there can be 
obtained on the Sabbath that which cheers and, 
if eaten to excess, might inebriate. I decline to 
enter into details. I discovered it wandering about 
with Hartman, Wood Gaylor and Laurent. First 
I treated the crowd, then Hartman treated, then 
Laurent, then Wood Gaylor. Unfortunately wé 
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had had a very hearty dinner, and, as I sug- 
gested, it was a question of eating to excess. You 
are quite wrong. It was not lemon jelly flavored 
with extract of lemon, nor was it rock candy soaked 
in —-——. About what it was we are keeping very 
quiet. Suffice it to say that we think that no law 
was being violated. Lest my readers think that it 
influenced my opinion of the show let me say that 
it was after we had seen the exhibition, when we 
were on our way to visit Walt Whitman’s home 
in Camden, which, after many inquiries, we found, 
an uninteresting gloomy little house with other 
wooden houses elbowing it from either side. “The 
street itself was near the main track of the Penn- 
sylvania, and everything was dingy and nothing was 
picturesque. We were suspected of being boot- 
leggers by the negro and Italian inhabitants of the 
block, and the only touch of Walt Whitman was 
the white marble stone with the initials W. W. 
cut into it, which stone served as a horse-block at 
the edge of the curb. 

The Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts is 
to be congratulated on its courage in allowing its 
building to be used for the modern show. ‘The show 
has made the ugliness of the galleries more apparent 
than ever. It becomes more and more evident that 
the ideal background for paintings and for sculp- 
ture are bare walls with no ornamentation. ‘The 
De Zayas Gallery, the Brooklyn Museum, the new 
galleries of Scott and Fowles, Daniel’s and several 
other galleries I could name are very close to the 
ideal. The Pennsylvania Academy is over-orna- 
mented, as is also the Louvre. The ornamentation 
of the Louvre is in the main good. ‘That of the 
Pennsylvania Academy is thoroughly bad.  Cast- 
iron Gothic we must all recognize as having no 
merit. 

The Philadelphia Academy has Sunday afternoon 
concerts. When we were there a boy soprano of 
ten or thereabouts sang songs of a most impassioned 
nature. [here are songs suited to a child’s experi- 
ence, and it is not necessary that a child interpret 
songs in which the life experiences of a Mary Garden 
are suggested both by the words and the music. 
Wood Gaylor, who ordinarily is not squeamish, 
caid, ‘Say, I can’t stand this; it’s too much like 
listening to a boy of five telling improper stories.” 

The first impression which I got from the show 
was that it was an absolute success—that it was in 
every way the best show of modern American art 
ever held. For one thing it is admirably hung, ad- 


mirably arranged. It is, I suppose, the best show 


of modern American art ever held, but it could 
have been far better. There is too little work from 
certain pioneers, too little work by Stella (there 
are many small flower-pieces by Stella, but there is 
nothing shown at all comparable to his “Tree of 
Life’ or his ‘““Brooklyn Bridge.”). ‘There is con- 
siderable work which had no place in the show, 
notably two panels by E. J. Steichen loaned by 
Mr. Eugene Meyer, Jr. The Meyers are spoken 
of in certain circles in whispers, as one speaks ot 
divinity. The Meyers are most enlightened patrons 
of art, according to those who whisper. It is well 
for divinities to keep apart from common humanity. 
When they descend into our midst we find that 
they are just ordinary humans. The Meyers have 
descended into our midst, they have loaned these 
two large panels to the show—decorative panels 
which John Claghorn said should be burned as you 
do the garments of smallpox patients to prevent con- 
tagion. They can never pose again as enlightened 
patrons of art. 

‘Then we could get along without the work of 
the plagiarists, the hangers-on of the modern move- 
ment, the men who do not understand what modern- 
ism means, who feel that it is something superficial 
and who imitate the gestures, the manners, the out- 
ward forms of modernism, but who never get at all 
close to its inner meaning, its intensity, its austerity. 
its potential passion. 

Four-fifths of the members of any group are 
merely hangers-on, followers. Let Pablo Picassc 
change his style and three days later his disciple: 
are painting in Picasso’s latest manner. Four-fifths 
of the “modernists” are as academic as the Academ 
icians. Instead of following the traditions of the 
National Academy they follow the traditions 03 
Picasso, Matisse & Co., Inc. ‘Picasso is as broad: 
minded a man as one would meet on a ten days 
journey ‘‘from Mayfair to Moscow.” His imitator: 
are usually as narrow as an elderly New Englanc 
spinster, 

As for the individual exhibits, there is no us 
when a show is closing to review them at length 
Certain works stand out clearly in my memory 4! 
possessing exceptional interest. The three panel 
of Georgia O’Keefe (they gain greatly from being 
hung next each other), the various works of Jule: 
Pascin, the color symphonies of Macdonald Wright 
the more sonorous color harmonies of Bertram Hart 
man and work by Davies, William and Margare 
Zorach, George Of, George and Vincent Canade 
Arthur Dove, Marius de Zayas, Sterne, Lachaise 
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Kuhn, Weber, Man Ray, Marin, Yarrow, Bran- 
chard, Hartley, Torres-Garcia, Kuniyoshi, Wood 
Gaylor, Merton and many others. It was a mistake, 
I see, for me to have begun a list of names, for I 
have left so much good work out. 


F the work of American painters none is so 

hard to write about as that of Arthur B. Da- 
vies, and this is especially true of his paintings at 
the De Zayas Gallery. With almost any other 
painter one can fall back on one’s sense of humor 
to fill the paragraph. Flippancy is as out of place 
in writing of Arthur B, Davies as it would be were 
one writing of Phidias. There is in the art of 
Davies something of the art of Phidias—a touch of 
the same impersonality. But Davies’s work is in- 
tensely personal, you answer. So it 1s. Yet I assure 
you that it is just as intensely impersonal. My col- 
ored nurse was intensely individual, personal. She 
not only had character but she also was a character. 
Everything which happened to her was colored by 
her personal outlook on life. She was as narrow 
as the main street of Clovelly, where you can stand 
in the middle of the roadway and touch with your 
hands the houses on each side of the street. Penny 
never had the opportunity to broaden herself. Once 
I asked her, ‘“Penny, is that your real name?” “Now 


Mister Hamilton, jes’ you ask me somethin’ easy. . 


How should I know? Some calls it Priscilla and 
some Pennina and some jes’ plain Penny.” 

Arthur B. Davies is, I should suppose, unques- 
tionably the most cultured of American painters. 
He has had the opportunities Penny so sadly lacked. 
That is how he has gained such breadth that his art 
reveals no longer merely Arthur B. Davies the man, 
but is also an epitome of the culture of our times. 

Someone somewhere said that if all the musical 
compositions of the Nineteenth Century were lost 
save the preludes of Chopin, it would be possible a 
thousand years from now to reconstruct the musical 
culture of the epoch. Someone somewhere was 
wrong in so speaking of Chopin’s preludes. A some- 
what similar statement about the art of our epoch 
and the paintings of Arthur B. Davies would be far 


more true. 


T is almost equally hard to talk of the water 
colors of John Marin, recently shown at the 
Daniel Gallery. Marin does not represent the cul- 
ture of an epoch. It is rather the curiosity of an in- 
tense student which comes to light in his art. Like 
Pechstein, he is trying to find new ways of express- 


ing old truths, new ways which will be more con 
vincing, more embracing. He wishes to give us th 
very essence of a mood of nature. He does not al 
ways succeed, but when he does I know of nothin 
so full, so true. 


N the January issue of THE Arts | reproduce 
“T Enfant au Cerceau” of Renoir, owned by th 
Howard Young Galleries. ‘The photograph fror 
which the reproduction was made was a beautift 
carbon print handsomely mounted, as French cat 
bon photographs usually are. I remember now wit 
amusement how carefully Mr. Hennessy (of th 
Howard Young Galleries) and I handled the phot 
graph, a unique proof. My reverence for the phot 
craph was not so great but that I remarked thi 
there were several tones which the photograph ha 
gotten much too dark. A few weeks ago I happens 
in at Howard Young’s and saw an American phot 
graph of the Renoir. It was so infinitely closer | 
the original that I asked permission to have a ful 
page reproduction of the painting in the May issu 
The painting is one of the most beautiful Renoirs 
know. 


N Friday, April 22d, was held at the Waldor 
Astoria the annual meeting of the Society : 
Independent Artists. Mr. Pach moved that tl 
by-laws be changed so that the outgoing directora 
should name ten of the twenty directors who wou 
succeed them. He urged it upon the members 
being the only way that the elimination of usef 
members from the directorate could be prevente 
as the tendency of the society was to vote for we 
known artists rather than for good workers. Ff 
mentioned by name Ray Greenleaf as an examp 
Theodore Earl Butler combatted the plan as ben 
undemocratic, and said that vacancies occurred fro 
time to time, and that the board had had a chan 
to elect Ray Greenleaf to fill a vacancy, but h 
not done so. The blame should be placed on t 
directorate, not on the members of the Society: 
introducing his resolution Mr. Pach said that 
had introduced the same resolution at a meeti 
of the Directors. Mr. Pach’s memory is at fav 
The resolution which he introduced at the meeti 
of the Board of Directors was that the outgoi 
board elect the fu/l new board, a still more re 
tionary proposal. 
Neither the Directors nor the Society favor re 
Even as it is, seventeen of 1 


A plan 


tionary proposals. 
old board were elected to the new. 
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substitute a group system in the hanging for the 
present alphabetic system was also beaten, thanks 
in large measure to an admirable speech against it 


by Pach. 


The following were then elected Directors for 
the coming year: A. S. Baylinson, Reynolds Beal, 
George W. Bellows, Homer Boss, James Butler, 
Glenn O. Coleman, Hamilton Easter Field, Alfred 
S. Frueh, Trygve Hammer, Samuel Halpert, 
Robert Henri, Gaston Lachaise, Alfred Maurer, 
George F. Of, Walter Pach, John Sloan, A. Walko- 
witz, Gertruce V. Whitney, Alice Morgan Wright 
and Marguerite Zorach. 


Many of my readers probably read the attack up- 


on the publicity methods used by the Society of In- 
dependent Artists, published in the Brooklyn Eagle, 
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in March, 1920. The publicity committee, of 
which Walter Pach was a member, had sent out to 
the press (through a press agent) publicity which 
featured certain members of the Society, notably 
Walter Pach. My stand then and my stand now 
is that the official publicity of the Society should 
not in any way feature any member, for in so doing 
the Society is not true to its principles. It is not 
giving an equal opportunity to every member. 


It is, therefore, a pleasure to announce that at a 
meeting of the Directors, held April 28th, Mar- 
guerite Zorach and George F. Of, both of whom 
believe in an equal opportunity for every exhibitor, 
were elected as Vice-President and Treasurer, and 
that Walter Pach was defeated. John Sloan and 


A. S. Baylinson were unanimously re-elected as 
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President and Secretary. Bernard Gussow was 
elected to the directorate in place of James Butler, 
who tendered his resignation, as he intends to ac- 
company his parents (Mr. and Mrs. Theodore Earl 
Butler) to France, where they will stay indefinitely. 


ENRY B. SNELL had a one-man show at the 

Arlington Gallery. He is not a draughts- 
man in the sense that Gerome was a draughtsman. 
He dors not know his trade as well as I would wish. 
But—but—but compared with his contemporaries, 
and especially when compared with Jonas Lie, who 
recently exhibited paintings of boats at the Macbeth 
Galleries, Snell is a master draughtsman. If we 
are to have a discriminating art-loving public we 
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must insist that the public notice these things. We 
cannot too often insist on good practical common 
sense. Jonas Lie’s schooners could not sail because 
the boom of the fore mast being longer than the dis- 
tance between the fore mast and main mast couldn't 
swing between the two masts, but would hit the 
main mast a thundering blow the first time the 
boat tried to change its tack. A boy of five brought 
up near a fishing port would not make such a mis- 
take, yet Lie goes on creating sailing vessels which 
couldn’t sail. 

Henry B. Snell is also a boat builders His 
schooners may be old. They may leak, but they 
If by chance they jibed the main mast 
they would not go down to a premature grave. 


would sail. 
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RANK HARRIS has been writing short stories 

for many a year, as good, it seems to me, as any 
short stories in any language. I have wondered (I 
did not know of them until last week) why Frank 
Harris had not won instant appreciation. Jennie 
Van Fleet Cowdery has not had to wait for years to 
gain recognition, She began painting a little over 
three years ago, and showed at the Independent 
Artists in 1918. Recognition came to her as sud- 
denly and as unexpectedly as Brooklyn’s winning 
streak came after four straight defeats. A month 
ago she had a special article about her work in THE 
ArTS, and now she is having a room devoted to her 
art at the Joseph Brummer Gallery. Mrs. Cowdery 
is uneven. Her best is very good, but Mrs. Cow- 
dery at times is not sure of her aim. At times she 
repeats herself, and then her work is no more inter- 
esting than when Charles C. Curran repeats himself. 
At other times she sings a song so fresh and so clear 
that it all but takes one’s breath away. 

With Mrs. Cowdery are being shown paintings 
by Renoir, Derain, Utrillo, Pascin, Leon Hart, 
Prendergast, Helene Iungerich, George Of (the new 
treasurer of the Society of Independent Artists) and 
Walter Pach. 

The two Renoirs are very good. So is the De- 
rain, “Still Life.” Utrillo is a new name on this side 
of the Atlantic, although he is well known in Paris. 
His landscape, “Le Bourget, Church of St. Ger- 
main,” is quite like an early Cézanne. It is very 
full, very strong. Pascin is always good. At times 
he is very good. Brummer has chosen his five Pascin 
paintings with care. ‘They are therefore all very 
good. Helen Iungerich is a colorist. She has in 
her “Still Life’ made the earth reds sing as clearly 
as thought she were using cadmium, vermilion or 
the madders. To this wonderful clarity she had 
added the sonority of the earths. George Of has 
not the clarity of Miss Iungerich. His tones are 
heavier, still more sonorous. He has a limited range 
of color, but he knows how to work well within the 
range. Walter Pach is at his best in “Portrait’’ 
(Marcel Duchamps) and in “Tuscan Landscape.” 


ELDOM it is that they have an exhibition of 
paintings by an American at the Durand-Ruel 
Gallery. The latest artist who has been so honored 
is Ellen Emmet Rand. 


painter. 


Mrs. Rand is a portrait 
Being an American, she can understand our 
men and women as no foreigner ever can. ‘To paint 
anything but a superficial likeness, understanding of 
character is necessary, and no one can possibly un- 


derstand an American man or woman who does not 
sympathize with our racial traits. One of my cou- 
sins was in Paris many years ago and brought home 
as a surprise to his mother his full-length portrait 
by Dagnan-Bouveret. “The young man was a very 
earnest fellow, but in the portrait he looked like a 
Parisian fop. 

Better, far better than any of the portrait painters 
showing at the Allied Artists, more thorough than 
de Laszlo, Mrs. Rand has so many good qualities 
that my fear is that I may overstate them if I write 
more than a summary review. 


HE Junior Patrons of America should suc- 
ceed. Most of Mrs. Sterner’s projects ought 
to. There are dangers ahead, dangers of many 
kinds. None of them is greater than the danger 
that the new organization should degenerate into 
an organization to boost any group or set of artists. 
The present show is admirably hung. It would 
be difficult to overpraise the effectiveness of the ar- 
rangement. But there is a fault which endangers 
the success of the Junior Patrons. It is the feeling 
that one cannot but get from the hanging that the 
organization is not neutral, but that it is openly 
partisan. The place of honor in the Vanderbilt 
Gallery has been given to a canvas by Rockwell 
Kent. Some one had to have the position, and there 
is no reason why Rockwell Kent should not have 
it, except, possibly, that he also designed the cover 
of the catalogue. But having been given two such 
honors his six remaining paintings should have been 
hung where the limelight would not have shone too 
strongly upon them. 

Do you remember the story of Turner? At the 
Royal Academy exhibition his vivid landscape was 
hung next a painting of the old school which was 
completely killed by Turner’s blue sky. ‘Turner 
glazed his landscape with a thin coat of lampblack 
which he could afterwards clean off. We need that 
spirit to-day. 


HE plans of the League of New York Artists 

are still rather vague save that it hopes to 
erect in New York a fine arts palace, the “Civic 
Art Forum.” One of the objects of the League 
is to establish at Washington a Ministry of Fine 
Arts, the Secretary of Fine Arts having a position 
in the President’s cabinet. Many artists are un- 
alterably opposed to this plan, because it will play 
into the hands of the conventional painters, helping 


them at the expense of the men with more original 
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minds. Officialdom has ever meant the advancement 
of mediocrity. The French Ministry of Fine Arts 
has served a useful purpose in mending the roofs 
and keeping together the cathedrals and other monu- 
ments of old France. It has done much harm in 
its injudicious restoration of Gothic buildings. It 
has done as much in helping to place false values 
on works of art. Corot, Millet, Rousseau, Diaz; 
Manet, Monet, Guillaumin, Renoir, Cézanne, 
Gauguin, Toulouse-Lautrec, Matisse; what en- 
couragement did any of them ever receive from the 
French Ministry of Fine Arts? 

The officers of the League are as follows: Howard 
Giles, chairman; Robert Vonnoh, vice-chairman; 
Leo Mielziner, secretary; Julian Bowes, managing 
secretary. 


Presented by Albert E. Gallatin to the Metropolitan Museum 
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On the evening of May 10th the League tendered 
a reception to Jay Hambridge, the discoverer of 
“dynamic symmetry.” The principles for which 
the League stands were hardly mentioned. 


HE Annual Meeting of the Fine Arts Federa- 

tion was held on Thursday evening, the 28th 
of April, in the Fine Arts Building, and various 
questions of importance were acted on, including 
the Altar of Liberty for Madison Square, and the 
nomination of a Director of Color to be appointed 
for the Portland, Oregon Exposition. 

The annual elections were held and the following 
officers were unanimously re-elected: President, 
Arnold W. Brunner; Vice-President, Charles Dana 
Gibson; Secretary, William Laurel Harris. Di- 
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rectors for the year: “Taber Sears, Charles W. 
Stoughton, Ferruccio Vitale and Adolph A. Wein- 


man. 


EORGE BIDDLE’S exhibition of Tahiti 

paintings were shown at the Kingore Gallery. 
Although the interest of the subject matter is far 
greater than in Mr. Biddle’s earlier work, his short- 
comings are far more apparent in these paintings of 
Tahiti. 

His gamut of color is a narrow one. The same 
color harmonies are repeated in a way which makes 
his show pleasing to look upon, but this takes from 
the feeling that each picture is an organic whole. 

His feeling for form is weak. He is unable to 
crasp the essence of form. He is also unable to 
clothe his form in vital color. 


HE exhibition of William L. Carrigan’s land- 

scapes at the Ferargil Gallery gave me no 
new insight into Mr. Carrigan’s art. He is always 
a good craftsman. 


HE Modern Art of Holland show at the An- 

derson Galleries was one of exceptional interest. 
The words “‘of exceptional interest” have been used 
by every art critic on every paper which ever had an 
art department from the days of the first daily 
paper. They are used as carelessly as the terms of 
the weather report. It is as difficult for the art 
critic to get away from “of exceptional interest” as 
it would be for the weather clerk to give up “fair 
weather.” 

The Dutch show, as I was saying, is one of ex- 
ceptional interest. It is an exhibition of the more 
modern group, of men who have completely broken 
away from the art of the Maris brothers, of Josef 
Israels, of Mauve. The old Dutch spirit of repose, 
the phlegmatic spirit of the old settlers of Man- 
hattan seems to have been lost within the past forty 
years. ‘The intensity of Van Gogh was a break with 
the past. In the work of Isaac Israels one feels the 
break yet stronger, for there is nothing in the art 
of Isaac to remind one of that of his father. Then 
comes Van Sluytters, a Prix de Rome man, who re- 
nounced his academic training and went over to the 
Post-Impressionists. Holland has seen a revolution 
in art greater than that of other countries, for there 
is not in Holland the transition from the art of the 
middle of the Nineteenth Century to that of the 
Post-Impressionist School. There was not in Hol- 
land an Impressionist School with any strength. 


Of the art being shown at the Anderson Galleries 
there is little which interests me more than that of 
Ernst Leyden, a young painter born in 1892 at Rot- 
terdam. He reminds me in certain superficial ways 
of Vlaminck, of C. Bertram Hartmann. I feel, how- 
ever, that his work is stronger, insomuch as it is 
based more on realism. His color is very decorative, 
and is quite as true and as vital as it is decorative. 
He has shown that he has all that is necessary to 
become a great artist. Patience, time and hard work 
should put him in the very front rank. Less positive 
as to color, less positive also in form are the admir- 
able water colors of Leo Gestel. 

Jan Toorop was born in Java in 1860. His black 
and white drawings are of great interest, having 
much individuality. Especially is this true of his 
later work, “Iron Founder” and “The Holy Fam- 
ily.” Other interesting black and.whites are the 
drawings of Vincent Van Gogh, with their short- 
hand intensity, and the wood cuts of J. F. E. Kloster. 

It is.a mighty good show, which gives way to that 
of the International Studio, “Our Choice from the 
Independents.” 


EORGE BELLOWS is showing at the Fred- 
erick Keppel & Company’s galleries a new lot 
of lithographs, done for the most part in his familiar 
style. Summer excursionists sprawling on the beach, 
subway travelers, prizefighters, “sports” and sitters 
are caught with the same facility that has made 
Bellows a popular illustrator. His boxers, ‘““White 
Hope,” writhe under the strong lights of the ring- 
side, a lady “Reducing” her figure stretches one leg 
in the air, a young man is getting in or out of the 
family rig on “Sunday, 1897.” Unless he is doing 
portraits George Bellows is making illustrations for 
his titles. His figure studies, especially two nudes, 
one called “Morning,” the other “Evening,” are not 
as clever as most of his lithographs. “They are strik- 
ing enough, but they lack real solidity of drawing. 
Included in the present exhibition are the well- 
known prints of “Murder of Edith Cavell,” ‘‘Dance 
in a Madhouse,” “A Stag at Sharkey’s,” “Splinter 
Beach” and others of an earlier date. 


F I compare the sculpture of Arthur Lee, re- 

cently shown at the Wildenstein Galleries, with 
that of Gaston Lachaise and of Alfeo Faggi I feel 
that Lee is yet in his apprenticeship. “The sculpture 
of Lee is almost tentative. “There is nothing yet 
which adds distinction, style, to his art. It is direct, 
straightforward, but there is no inspiration back of 
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it, no big thought, no ideal. His compositions have 
no variety. First she stands with one foot forward, 
then with the other. First she has the left hand 
on her hip, then her right. Lastly she throws both 
arms up toward heaven and the sculptor breaks 
them off just beyond the shoulder. When it is not 
she it is he, and he does just what she does. That 
is the range of Lee’s attempts at composition. Con- 
sidered as student work, considered as an attempt 
to realize form, Lee’s sculpture is good, sound stuff. 

Decorative landscapes, Francis Newton calls the 
paintings he is showing at the Wildenstein Gal- 
leries. I do not believe that any of them would 
continue to please for any great length of time. 
There is such an amount of pretense to them, so 
little of nature. They are the work of a man of 
taste not afraid of hard labor. If you demand 
“thrills” you will not get them in Francis Newton’s 
art. You will get them, however, in the room at 
Wildenstein’s where modern French art is being 
shown. It pays to go to see the Lee and the Newton 
shows for it gives an opportunity to see again the 
masterpieces of French impressionism—the Sisleys, 
the Monets, the Renoirs (not all of them absolutely 
first class), the Cézannes. A fine show! 


HE Morning Telegraph has changed its art 

critic, Miss Lulu Merrick succeeding Miss 
Alice Avon. Miss Merrick has been connected with 
the American Art News and with Spur. Her new 
duties will not interfere with the old. 


OR a few years the critics have been damning 
the shows of the National Association of Portrait 
Painters because the canvases shown were not at all 
conventional portraits. “They might be works of art. 
They were not such portraits as we should wish to 
have as family portraits. “There has been a change. 
The present show, held at Knoedler’s, contains 
a larger proportion of conventional portraits. I like 
it better. There is a Sargent shown, an early 
Sargent (not so early as the Carolus Duran ex- 
hibited at the Pennsylvania Academy, yet earlier 
than the usual Sargent we see). The head and 
shoulders are of good solid workmanship, but there 
is carelessness about the detail, carelessness which 
will increase in his later work until almost all will 
be lost in mere surface brilliancy. Then there is 
the portrait of Leopold Stokowski by Leopold 
Seyftert. Leopold the painter has brought out 
clearly the characteristics of Leopold the leader of 
the Philadelphia Orchestra. It is an excellent por- 
trait, composed according to the receipt which Mr. 


Whistler used in the portrait of his mother. Ran- 
dall Davey has succeeded well in his “Archbishop 
of New Mexico,” a Spanish type. Another good 
portrait is “Miss Katherine Lane,” by Charles Hop- 
kinson. It is a bit raw in tone, as is also William 
Cotton’s “Mrs. Crosby Gaige.’ It is better so. 
It will not take many years for the two paintings 
to become rich and full in tone. There is no artisan 
whose touch is more sure than Age. Other good 
things are “The Golden Head,” by Alex. Stirling 
Calder; “Mrs. Rodman Wanamaker,” by Mary 
Foote; ‘Lewis of the Porcellian,’ by Joseph De 
Camp; Robert Henri’s “Head,” Luis Mora’s “My 
Apprentice’ and Robert Vonnoh’s “Carl Akeley.” 


MURPHY enthusiast, Charles L. Buchanan, 

wrote the article in the catalogue of the Me- 
morial Exhibition of J. Francis Murphy’s work, at 
the Macbeth Gallery. As solemnly as a jaded owl 
Mr. Buchanan declares that Murphy is “the greatest 
painter of landscape this or any other country has 
ever produced.” Furthermore, he states that “a 
tree trunk of Murphy’s has bulk, weight, circum- 
ference; his foreground is solid earth.” But there 
is not one canvas in the show at Macbeth’s which has 
even the solidity of an early Corot. You cannot 
imagine yourself walking across a Murphy field; 
the ground would not hold you; his hills are vaporous 
obstacles which only obstruct with their indefinite- 
ness. In midsummer, when forms are most real and 
a tree trunk must be solid to support its mass of 
foliage, Murphy painted exactly as he painted in 
spring and the previous fall. In his work there is 
no difference between spring and autumn, except in 
color. And there is not even that difference in color 
between summer and spring. He was concerned 
only with nature as she coincided with his concep- 
tion of her, a conception based on the limitations of 
his appreciation. Since haze and feathery form came 
easily with his chosen technique he made all nature 
indefinite, soggy, rain-softened. ‘This is the result of 
a poetic mood and, of course, a mood from which 
great art can be drawn; but it is Murphy’s only 
mood. By itself such a mood does not create great 
art. 

When Mr. Buchanan in speaking of Murphy’s 
painting, says that it has “the very bite and tang 
of nature” I begin to suspect that he merely knows 
nature from the plate glass window of a gentleman’s 
landed estate. From the Murphy canvases them- 
selves I get a feeling of poverty of invention. 

This does not deny Murphy a place among good 
artists. Such an assumption is absurd when one 
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looks at the present exhibition of his work. The 
canvases glow decoratively under a bright light, in 
rich dominant tones, in green, in gold, silver, grays 
and browns. ‘The paintings lie flat on the walls 
and color the two rooms which hold the Memorial 
Exhibition pleasantly. Murphy’s work has poetry 
of an unobtrusive kind. 

What it does deny is the finality of opinions from 
such enthusiasts as Mr. Buchanan who assign to 
Murphy “that peculiar quality one finds in : 
a poem of Robert Burns’s,” “sheer, stark reality,” 
and those qualities which made “a Monet (seem) 
essentially artificial.”’ Nothing could harm Mur- 
phy’s reputation more than such nonsense. 

It is unfortunate that controversy should always 
hover over J. Francis Murphy, for just criticism of 
the artist is made difficult by the fanatical outbursts 
of his devotees. Headlong enthusiasm and blind 
acceptance from a few men have aroused a hostility 
wrongly construed as bitter persecution of a quiet, 
friendly man. Mr. Buchanan waves his red cloak; 
he provokes an answer which necessarily includes a 
criticism of Murphy; Murphy receives the charges 
directed against the red cloak. It is unfortunate. 


ECIL DE B. HOWARD is a sculptor whose 

work I first admired at a show a few years 
back at the Gorham Galleries. He has a fine color 
sense and his dark bronzes are as rich as a prose- 
poem of Charles Baudelaire. At the Milch Gal- 
leries he is showing “Bronze and Gold Table Deco- 
rations (Fruit, Flower and Candle Holders) ,” Dark 
bronzes as rich as a prose-poem of Charles Baude- 
laire would look well on my old mahogany dining 
table. Alas I have not the wherewithal! 

The “Satyr and Nymph” of Hunt Diederich 
would perhaps answer, but if we are to believe Mr. 
Diederich, their “manners had not that repose which 
stamps the caste of Vere de Vere.’ Repose at the 
dining table is nature’s first injunction. 

However, there are at the Milch Galleries other 
pieces of sculpture which I am quite sure would be 
ideal for the dining table of any one from the Queen 
of Sheba to Mr. Hiram Q. Smith, formerly of 
Oshkosh Corners. 


FEW words about the relative beauty of the 

French Show at the Metropolitan and at the 
Brooklyn Museum. Doubtless the paintings shown 
at the Metropolitan are collectively far more im- 
portant than those shown in Brooklyn. Yet, as 
Stieglitz said to me: “In Brooklyn you seemed to 
be walking into a room in which were gathered to- 


gether all the joyous sights and sounds of a beautiful 
spring day. It was as if you were walking under 
trees where birds were singing. At the Metropoli- 
tan you looked for the plush arm-chairs of the 
trustees and felt surprised that both the chairs and 
the trustees were not there.” 


HE Powell Galleries go merrily on showing 

American paintings and sculpture. It’s a show 
in which Charles Hafner has an amusing little statue 
of James Britton and James Britton a solidly- 
painted portrait of Frederick K. Detwiller and 
Frederick K. Detwiller has a study of but we 
must call a halt in these days when paper costs are 
so heavy. 

Maud Strong has a gallery to herself, a gallery in 
which are shown canvases which show much talent 
which is as yet untrained. The training, alas, so 
often effaces the talent, as Thomas A. Edison has 
pointed out. 

Seth Floyd Crewes, Jr., has talent and training, 
at least that is the feeling which I get from his 
“Dust Storm—New Mexico.” Others showing in- 
clude Mrs. Adriance, Paul Arndt, George Bogert, 
Mary Butler, Helen Therese Damrosch, Sidney 
Dickinson, Sallie Fickbohn, Christine Lumsdon, 
Royston Nave, Hobart Nichols, Alethea Hill Platt, 
Albert Delmont Smith, William Starkweather, 
Harry Watrous, Gladys Lee Wiles and Jessie 
Ansbacher. 


T is so delightful to find someone who is sure 
that he is the one and only original genius. I 

have been reading “Oscar Wilde’s Life and Con- 
fessions,”’ by Frank Harris. It is as entertaining 
as a dime novel until one begins to recognize the 
tact that retribution is standing over Wilde like 
grim fate in a Greek drama. It all gets more and 
more terrible until one is almost forced to put the 
book away from you as you would an unclean thing. 
It is a wonderful book, in which Oscar Wilde lives 
and finally passes away, his life utterly wrecked. 

Oscar Wilde looked upon himself as the one and 
only original genius. At one point he combats the 
thought that Shakespeare would have been more 
entertaining than himself. 

Stanslaw Szukalski is a Polish sculptor showing 
work at the Whitney Studio Club. He, according 
to Mr. Szukalski, is the one and only original 
genius of our time. His work, according to Mr. 
Szukalski, shows no influences. It sprang from the 
ground with no more ancestry than Adam had. If 
an art critic should venture to hint, as I did, that 
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ene of the statues was reminiscent of Michael An- 
gelo or Rodin, Mr. Szukalski comes to the rescue 
of his art and explains that the statue in question 
antedated his knowledge of Michael Angelo and 
of Rodin, and therefore could not be derived from 
their art. 

Do you remember Marlowe’s 

“Ts it not passing fair to be a king 

And ride in triumph through Persepolis?” 

There are more ways than one of riding “in 
triumph through Persepolis.” 

Szukalski has no slight talent. His choice of 
subject, the general temper of his art is personal, and 
if at times he leans upon his predecessors, there is 
no need of an apology for the fact. 

Stuart Davis has not yet set his watch according 
to daylight-saving. He is still living “in the dark 
background and abysm of time,” in the epoch of 
Rivera. Amusing as his still lifes are they strike 
one as an anecdote which has been told many times, 
as an “old wife’s tale.” It’s devilish hard to be 
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original. The first and most necessary step is to 
be sincere. 

J. Torres Garcia is closer to the reality of things, 
closer to life, closer to himself. His talent is more 
vital. His paintings of life in our modern cities 
are admirable in their compactness. 


The show as a whole is well worth seeing. 


HE International Studio exhibition at the 

Anderson Gallery looks well—very well. They 
have a good hangman at the Anderson Gallery. 
They ought to get him to take on the Independent 
hanging and see what he could do with it. It might 
give the Independent show the last touch—the touch 
a woman gives her hair just before she enters a 
ballroom. 

It’s good to see old friends, to see the work of 
Jennie Van Fleet and Corene Cowdery, the lttle 
head of Violet Mege, the rubber plant of Schmaken- 
berg, the paintings of Mary Rogers, Ronault, Toshi 
Shimizu, Ferrol Sibley, Bertram Hartman, G. C. 
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Ault and Florence Weinberg. Go see the show and 
see for yourselves how well it all looks. Only why 
should so many good men have fallen by the way- 
side when Mrs. X, Mr. Y and Miss Z passed the 


review of the arbiters of art? 


As I expected it would be, it is an emasculated 
Independent show. Certain of the best men were 
chosen, but others apparently made no appeal to 
those who chose the works for the International 
Studio show. They passed by Altenberg, who is 
one of the most joyful colorists I know, and Rey- 
nolds Beal, Bellows, Bouché and Boylan, Gertrude 
Boyle, Branchard, Louise Upton Brumback, the 
Butlers, father and son—and I could continue 
through the list to Mrs. Lawrence Wright, naming 
as I went artist after artist who should have been 
included in the show, 

The average painting of the International Studio 
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exhibition shows more ability than the average 
painting of the Independent. But the jury system 
has taken away the light, the shadow, the whimsical 
character of the Waldorf-Astoria exhibition. The 
Anderson show is a vindication of the Independent 
idea. ‘The man in good health prefers to order 
what he eats from a comprehensive bill of fare rather 
than have an old maid go over the menu and pick 
out those things which she feels would be good for 
him. Give me every time the copious bill of fare 
of the Waldorf show rather than the restricted In- 
ternational Studio menu. I may get indigestion 
from the Independent show, but a sound man can 
stand a little indigestion from time to time. 


EW could see the exhibition of Max Kuehne’s 
Spanish landscapes at the Kraushaar Gallery 
without being struck with his talent and directness. 
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Yet I am not entirely in agreement with A. E. 
Gallatin, who has written a eulogy of the art of 
Max Kuehne for the catalogue of the paintings. 
The praise seems too strong, yet there is much in 
his appreciation with which I would agree. Here 
oS): 

“A grave mistake, we are assured, for the painter 
to emulate the departed Dr. Syntax; very wrong 
for him to make the Grand Tour in search of the 
picturesque. Nor is there not much to be- said in 
support of this contention, this plea for nationality 
in art. As a matter of record we know that the 
vast majority of the artists of established reputa- 
tions were content to remain at home and to paint 
the people and the familiar scenes about them, thus 
giving a highly desirable flavor to their pictures. 
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“Glad we are, however, that El] Greco migrated to 
Toledo, that Van Dyck journeyed to Genoa and to 
London, that Turner, Whistler, Monet and a mul- 
titude of other artists made trips to Venice, that 
Gauguin found the climate and the civilization of 
Tahiti more salubrious than that of France. And 
now we must rejoice-that Max Kuehne, an Amer- 
ican, saw fit to visit Spain. 

“Wr. Kuehne lived in Spain from 1914 to 1917, 
during which period he absorbed the atmosphere 
of the country to a marked degree and painted 
numerous pictures of decided merit. Returning to 
Spain last July, the artist painted the splendid pic- 
Beauti- 
fully painted, these realistic impressions, it is quite 
apparent, are the creations of a true artist, and one 


tures which form the present exhibition. 
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who has been most successful in suggesting the 
grandeur and the grimness of the Spanish landscape. 
These pictures definitely place Mr. Kuehne in the 
first rank of contemporary American landscape 
painters.” 


SES have gone to a show of paintings and to 
have spent more than half my time looking at 
the frames is a sin to which I must confess. It 
happened in this way. I once bought a painting 
by a well-known American artist. The painting had 
a frame which doubtless had been chosen by the 
artist who came frequently to my home. It was 
a modern frame, very terrible in detail, but not bad 
in shape. I designed a frame for it, one that was 
close enough in shape to the original to satisfy the 
artist that I did not despise his choice of frame, but 
merely objected to the machine-made detail. The 
design became a thing of beauty in the hands of 
Robert Laurent. A few weeks back when I dropped 
into the Montross Gallery there was the frame I 
had designed upon a painting of Robert Henri, 


evidently Laurent’s workmanship. ‘That started my 


thoughts wandering. I began to compare frame 
with frame. A little to the right of the Henri was 
a marine by Paul Dougherty in a frame so ugly 
and so overladen with obnoxious detail that I gasped. 
Why, why has—why could Paul Dougherty choose 
such a frame? ‘Then still further to the right hung 
a Kenneth Hayes Miller, a lovely thing in color, but 
my mind was on frames. It was beautifully framed, 
a frame thoroughly in harmony with the painting 
within. The frame looked like the work of Max 
Kuehne. Kuehne has made some very lovely copies 
of Spanish frames, beautiful things. He has made 
some atrocious copies of modern frames designed by 
other men. 

Another good frame at the Montross Gallery 
show is that on the smaller Davies. Equally good 
is the simple frame on the large painting by Bryson 
Burroughs. , 

To Mr. Montross we owe much this winter. He 
has given us a series of shows which have done much 
to enliven the season, 


RTHUR TOOTH AND SONS are showing 
“The Chess Players’? by James Northcote. 
It was first exhibited at the Royal Academy in 1807 
under the title “Chess Players: Portraits.” The 
group was a commission from the father of the two 
young men on the left hand side of the painting, 
Richard Chichele Plowden, a director of the East 
India Company. The two young men were Trevor 
John Chichele Plowden (1784-1836) and William 
Henry Chichele Plowden (1787-1880). ‘The older 
man to the right was the Rev. Robert Stevens. The 
painting was sold by Lady Vaux of Harrowdean in 
1917, the granddaughter of William Henry Chi- 
chele Plowden, the youngest of the three young men 
who figure in the “Chess Players.” It is a painting 
with much distinction. 


HERE opened May 7th, at the Fine Arts 

Building, the most interesting show of 
American art that this world has yet seen. ‘There 
have been other shows with more masterpieces of 
our art but this is the first time we have been able 
to see side by side American paintings of the Eigh- 
teenth, Nineteenth and Twentieth Centuries. If we 
are to become conscious of a national art we must 
learn something of the early art from which our 
present art has sprung. Many thousand times has 
the sun risen and set since the earliest painting in 
Mrs. Sterner’s exhibition (for it is to Mrs. Albert 
Sterner that we owe the present show) and on no 
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one day could anyone say there has been any appreci- 
able change in the art tradition, and yet the final 
fruition of American art is far, far from the early 
work of men like John Smibert who died in 1751. 

Evolution is continuous and I believe that in the 
art of John Smibert may be seen the germ of 
American painting of 1921. 

French art of 1921 is founded upon the French 
art of centuries. 

It is too early to give a detailed review of the 
exhibition. ‘There are a few comments which can 
be made. ‘There are some important artists very 
inadequately represented, Albert Ryder, Dearth, 
La Farge, Fuller, Weir and Thayer. ‘There are 
two good Ryders but both are small; there is but 
one Dearth, one Fuller, only two Weirs and neither 
of them very important, and the Thayers are not as 
significant as they should have been. 

The Rockwell Kents are an exceptionally fine 
group; unusual in every way. His art is a bit too 
self-conscious, but what can we do about self-con- 
sciousness? Kent went to Alaska and it followed 
him there. In the mountains of Vermont Kent 
sought solitude and into the mountains there stalked 
self-consciousness. It is the bane of our epoch, the 
thing which keeps us from being the demi-gods which 
Piero della Francesca and Michael Angelo were. 

In our own days Winslow Homer escaped that 
terrible disease self-consciousness. He didn’t theor- 
ize. He lived. One feels it especially in his water- 
colors and in Homer water-colors the Junior Art 
Patron show is rich, not in quantity but in quality. 


MONG tthe good shows, notices of which have 
been crowded out of this issue, are the John 
Sloan exhibition at the Kraushaar Gallery (a retro- 
spective show) the Provincetown Printers and Wil- 
liam Sanger’s work at the Brown Robertson Gal- 
leries, monotypes and etchings at the Mussmann Gal- 
lery, the Wanamaker show of modern artists at the 
Belmaison Gallery, Metcalf and Mrs. Edith Catlin 
Phelps (one of whose charming portraits we are 
reproducing) at the Milch Galleries. 

We must have a little more space in THE ARTS 
and in order to have that we must have moze sub- 
scribers. Get busy! It is up to you. 

HE League of New York Artists held a pub- 
lic meeting at the Washington Irving High 
School on Tuesday evening, May 10th. We should 
have a non-partisan League, but already the League 
has taken sides in a matter which is of utmost im- 


portance to the future of art in America. On 
Tuesday evening Jay Hambidge was officially the 
guest of honor. He was acclaimed as having done 
more for art than anyone else in the last 2,400 
years. The great Chinese painters of the Tang 
and Sung periods have been displaced from their 
positions in the art world. What has become of 
America’s sense of humor? 

The. League of New York Artists officially 
recognizes those who would found art upon theories, 
upon formule. Those of us who believe that 
theories and formule are the curses of our modern 
civilization and that what we need is to return to 
instinct, to nature, to life, are left out in the cold. 

The only value which wine has is the marvellous 
way a moderate amount has of making us for the 
moment unconscious, natural, instinctive. Jay 
Hambidge is taking from us the wine of art. And 
the League approves of his course. 


HERE has been a most unfortunate auction 

sale of Japanese prints, that of the collection 
of a “gentleman of Kyoto” at the Walpole Gallery. 
The gentleman in question, if we accept the collec- 
tion as being the collection of an amateur, had 
remarkable taste. He had an extraordinary preter- 
ence for fraudulent and revamped prints. He re- 
joiced in the fake. If the ‘“‘gentleman of Kyoto” is 
not an amateur he is a most unscrupulous person 
who for a few dollars profit is willing to drag his 
country into disrepute. We have heard wonderful 
tales of the love the Japanese have for Japan. We 
have every reason to believe in the beauty of the 
relationship between the Japanese citizen and his 
country. How galling it must be to a Japanese 
who loves his nation to have a sale like this take 
place! These little pin-pricks do nothing to soften 
international relations. My feeling is very strong 
that an American in his dealings with foreigners 
should be more scrupulous than in his dealings with 
his own people. The honor of his country is in- 
volved. I fear few, very few, Americans appreciate 
how important these things are. 

These auction sales of fraudulent Japanese prints 
must cease. “There are experts whom the auction 
house can consult: Mr. Tanaka of Yamanaka’s, K. 
Matsuki, Dr. Bosch-Reitz of the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum. I am perfectly ready to act in that capacity 
myself. As I have said the thing must stop. - 

At the American Art Association there is about 
to be held a sale of American hooked rugs which 
will be of great interest to lovers of American art. 
I have written of the rugs elsewhere. 
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T the Anderson Galleries there are to be two 
sales which are rather revolutionary in char- 
acter. J. N. Rosenberg and Marsden Hartley are 
about to sell their paintings at auction. It is quite 
a novelty for artists to trust their work to the tender 
mercies of the auction room. ‘The Rosenbergs had 
not been hung when I visited the gallery. The 
Hartleys were in place. ‘The effect was stunning. 
Let me quote from Alfred Stieglitz’s note to the 
catalogue: 

“Marsden Hartley, American, is unfortunate 
enough to have been born an artist, unfortunate be- 
cause he’d prefer to do anything for a living but 
paint or write. Yet these he feels are the only things 
he is able to do. 

“Many critical seeing minds in this country, and 
a few abroad, look upon Hartley as one of America’s 
artists of real distinction—one of America’s Mod- 
erns of actual worth, with an intense spark of life. 

“In spite of increasing prestige, not having 
achieved, nor seeking a formula, Hartley seems un- 
able to satisfy American institutions, dealers in art, 
art collectors, or even its many art philanthropists. 


Furthermore, he is totally devoid of all talent to 
become ‘successful’ as artist through social contact. 
In his case, by ‘successful’ is meant to be able to 
earn a modest living for himself. 

“His struggle for existence has been, and con- 
tinues to be, devitalizing. Ever the choice between 
paint and bread. ‘The constant Spectre of Landlady 
—no Food, Sickness—standing Watch. Until finally 
the situation has demanded radical action. 


“As a last resort, why should not Hartley be a 
witness at his own ‘In Memoriam Sale’? At an 
auction of all his paintings—all those still his prop- 
erty—all to be sold to the highest bidder without 
reserve and without protection of any kind. ‘Thir- 
teen years of evolution—of experimentation—auto- 
biographical in paint-terms of to-day. Perhaps, in 
spite of art-dealers, art-institutions, in spite of the 
stereotyped ‘no one has any money for art these 
days,’ Hartley, through the auction room, may find 
his public; may find a means to continue his work 
for a few years ‘free’ from the spectre that makes 
genuine work impossible. Free to mature.” 

May he have success! 


MORE ABOUT PROPAGANDA 


HEN Roger Fry first came to America no 
single thing surprised him more than the cor- 
dial relations existing between art critics. 

“In England,” he said, “the various artists and 
art critics meet each other as a lot of new boys in a 
public school. Each goes around with a chip on his 
shoulder, each bluffs it over the other and there is 
not the easy simple relationship that you find in New 
York. ‘That is the explanation, Hamilton Field, 
of my sometimes assuming an air of superiority when 
I meet a new art writer. With us that assumption 
means a great deal. With you I appreciate more 
and more that it means nothing.” 

Roger Fry soon learned to put aside his air of 
superiority and those who knew him well during 
his American stay learned to love him. 

The Englishmen who followed Roger Fry, men 
like Sir Charles Read and Laurence Binyon, were 
largely men whose official position was so fully as- 
sured that they had put aside that childish thing 
we call “side” or “bluff.” 

Then with the war came another set, men whose 
position in the art world was still debatable, and 
again there came to the fore the British trait which 
I first noticed in Roger Fry when he talked with 
art writers. ““You see, Hamilton, we are not so 


much to blame as you might think. ‘There are just 
so many positions for art writers in England,” Fry 
said, “It is of necessity a scramble for places. Life 
is harder there than it is for you.” 

Nevinson, C. Lewis Hind, and now Guy Egling- 
ton, each has had the chip on his shoulder, the as- 
sumption of superiority, the air of knowing it all, 


_ and, to one who knows and admires England, it is 


all most amusing. 

The last Monday in April I met Eglington at 
the Whitney Studio Club and he came down from 
his high horse for a minute or two and condescended 
so far as to tell me that he had written a caustic 
letter in answer to my article in THe Arts for 
April. The letter was a disappointment. It was so 
very mild. He merely corrects a few misstatements. 

If you will turn back to the April issue you will 
find that Mr. Eglington’s argument was that there 
couldn’t be British propaganda as the International 
Studio was not British owned nor controlled and 
my argument was that I never had accused anyone 
of British propaganda and, if I had, it wasn’t Mr. 
Eglington and that, if anything came of it, the sub- 
scribers of THE Arts would be informed of the 
time and place. 

It looks as if neither rapiers nor pistols would 
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prove necessary for Mr. Eglington merely corrects 
three misstatements and the three corrections add to 
the strength of my argument and leave poor Mr. 
Eglington floating in very thin air. 


Here they are: 


“(a) An American section of thirty-two pages 
is printed for the International Studio in America.” 


Now I think that Mr. Eglington will agree that 
the printing of “an American section of thirty-two 
pages” in America is no proof that the International 
Studio “is owned and controlled by an American 
firm.” Mr. Eglington was surprised that I did not 
know that the magazine was owned in America. 
Not only was I ignorant of the fact but when I 
learned of it I was astounded. ‘That an art maga- 
zine “owned and controlled by an American firm” 
should have a 40-page foreign section and that in 
that foreign section (I have been looking at the lat- 
est numbers, March and April) no mention should 
be made of the art activities of France seems incon- 
ceivable. The foreign section devotes pages to Mel- 
bourne, Madrid, Belfast, London (naturally), but 


Paris is absolutely left out. When the historian fifty 
years hence reconstructs the history of the develop- 
ment of art in the early years of the Twentieth Cen- 


tury he will not consult the files of the International 
Studio. 


“(b) Nothing is sent from this office to be printed 
in England. ‘Studio-talk’ is not sent from this of- 
fice.” 


“Truth crushed to earth will rise again.” Last 
month I was all but blackjacked because I suggested 
that the International Studio was not one hundred 
percent American. Now we have the admission that 
the forty-page foreign section is not American con- 
trolled and that the magazine is only forty-four per- 
cent American. And even the American section, 
the forty-four percent, is edited by a Britisher. 


“(c) No one is artistically responsible for the 
selection or hanging of the Independent Show. ‘That 
is the first principle of the society.” 


Thanks for the information. 
And then the band played “Rule Britannia” and 
“The Star-Spangled Banner.” 


BOOK REVIEWS 


MARY STUART, a play by John Drinkwater. 
Houghton Mifflin Co. 1921. 


HE play opens with a scene in a library in 

Andrew Boyd’s house, Edinburgh. Above the 
fireplace is a full length portrait of Mary Stuart. 
Andrew Boyd, aged seventy, is listening to the con- 
fession of a young man, John Hunter, the date be- 
ing 1900 or later. 

Hunter has been married for five years, and 
during that time has ever been true in thought and 
deed to his wife, Margaret. And now Margaret, 
although claiming not to have lost the love she bore 
her husband, has admitted she loved another, Finlay, 
who has written on Mary Stuart. 

“Boyd: There are women whose talent it is to 
serve. And some are great lovers. 

“Hunter: Margaret’s love is wonderful. 

“Boyd: Have you lost it? 

“Hunter: What does that mean? 
loves Finlay. 

“Boyd: How do you know? 

“Hunter: She told me. 

“Boyd: It was not a secret that you surprised? 

“Hunter: No. 

“Boyd: Have you liked Finlay? 


I tell you she 


“Hunter: I suppose so. Yes—it’s the uglier for 
that. 
“Boyd: She told you at once? 
“Hunter: I think so. Yes, I’m sure of that. 
“Boyd: Did she say anything of her love for you? 


“Hunter: ‘That it was untouched by this.” 
* * * * * 


“Hunter: I would give anything to know that 
Margaret loves me—there. But, Finlay—what is 
there in Finlay that she can’t find in me? 

“Boyd: A vast, separate, breathing creation of 
God. Would you dare to forbid a woman’s love of 
that? You are ambitious. 

“Hunter: What would she say, do you think, if 
I loved this woman and that, here and there? 

“Boyd: She would despise you. Because you 
think of it lightly, as an easy and deliberate thing. 
You don’t mean love. You mean a trivial, feathery 
visiting, that does not know what love is.” 


* * * * * 


(A dress rustles outside on the terrace.) 
“Boyd: What is the matter? 
(He turns.) 
“Hunter: ‘There—look—Who is it? 
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(Mary Stuart stands on the terrace at the win- 
dow. She is the Queen of the portrait.) 

“Mary: Boy, I can tell you everything.” 

The library, Hunter, Boyd disappear and we 
are in Mary Stuart’s bedroom at Holyrood. ‘Then 
is acted the scene from the life of Mary Stuart in 
which the poor fool, Riccio, is killed by Darnley’s 
servants. Mary is all but unaftected by the tragedy, 
her first words to Darnley being: 

“For shame! A poor simpleton like that.” 

Darnley goes out and then: 


“Mary (after a pause, looking down at Riccio) :. 


A fantastic nothing. Poor fellow. But the reckon- 
ing shall be as though for a great lover.” 
A few minutes later Mary looks out into the 
night and sings softly: 
“Though brighter wit I had than these, 
Their cunning brought me down, 
But Mary’s love story shall please 
Better than their renown. 
Not Riccio nor Darnley knew 
Nor Bothwell how to find 
This Mary’s best magnificence 
Of the great lover’s mind.” 
There is a shift back to Hunter and Boyd, who 
are now but voices behind the scenes: 


“First Voice: It’s a damned silly song. What’s 
it all about ? 
“Second Voice: Look at this queen. She tells 


you, doesn’t she, doesn’t she? 

“First Voice: What does a dead queen know 
about me? You talk nonsense. “The moon has 
your wits. You're like that crazy singer out there. 


Mary Stuart can tell me nothing, I say. (Mary 
goes along the balcony, out of sight.) My God! 


What’s that? 

“The Voice of Mary: Boy, I can tell you every- 
thing.” 

The mechanism of the play is a bit too much in 
evidence, the mechanism of the stock melodrama. 
A greater dramatist would have cast aside these 
tricks. It is all a little too self-conscious. Yet 
Mary Stuart, compared with other plays recently 
written in our English tongue, is great drama. 


ety eR as 


HIROSHIGE, by Yone Noguchi, with many 
illustrations, New York Orientalia, 1921. Price, 
$7.00. 


HERE are treatises which give us the cold facts 
and which leave us to form our own concep- 
tion of an art. If well written they have great value, 
but if the prose is halting in style, if it reads like a 


rough road, such books arouse a distaste for paint- 
ings or prints. [he-e is a second class of treatise in 
which the author takes you up to a picture and says: 
“This is a great work of art, the greatest this world 
has ever seen. It is by Raphael. Let us pass on to the 
next, which is a decadent work by Manet.” (Apolo- 
gies are due to Mr. Ruckstuhl.) With further apol- 
ogies to Mr. Ruckstuhl let me express the opinion 
that all such treatises should be stacked up and 
burned to the sound of joyful music. Lastly there 
is the treatise in which the author takes you by the 
arm and says: “Come let us talk a bit aboutvane 
I get no end of joy out of that picture. ‘There is 
something in it which makes me think of the artist 
as humming a Mozart minuet, the one from ‘Don 
Juan,’ while he was painting it. It always puts me 
into a cheerful mood and I forget my domestic 
worries whenever I look at it.” Such talk may not 
always be profound, but, if the author has any depth 
ot character, if he is straighforward and sincere, you 
will get from such mere suggestion a thousandfold 
more than you will from all that Ruckstuhl ever 
wrote. 

Yone Noguchi is suggestive. He is not dogmatic. 
Even to one who has long admired Hiroshige he 
suggests a mew approach to his art. It is the ap- 
proach of a poet—a Japanese poet who has been in 
close touch with our art and our literature. It is 
therefore an easy approach for us—one suited to our 
understanding. Nothing will make this clearer than 
if I quote a typical paragraph: 

“A certain critic of modern English poetry who 
believes that the unit of the true poem is not the 
foot, number of syllables, the quantity, or the line, 
talks on the Greek word ‘strophe,’ from the point 
of emphasizing the necessary element of circular 
swing or return; and, if we can interpret this 
‘strophe’ as obvious effort at balance or prizing of 
the sense of contrast, I think that Hiroshige fully 
and truly practised it in all the pictures of his land- 
scape. Now take a little vertical print entitled the 
‘Bow-Moon,’ one of twenty-eight moon sceneries, 
where the slender moon, white in tranced ecstacy, 
climbs up from beneath the crags, as Arthur Davi- 
son Ficke writes, ‘straying like some lonely bride 
through the halls of Kubla Khan.’ How well-bal- 
anced is the bow-moon with the leaping torrent 
below in the picture. And what a pictorial contrast 
in these walled crags on either side, with the ghostly 
pilgrim of heaven between. And again, how the 
poem inscribed on tke top keeps a balance with 
Hiroshige’s signature below on the left. This lovely 
rhythmic performance in the art of balance is so old 
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in the pictorial kingdom of the East; our Japanese 
artists, indeed all of them, have the secret of it in 
their blood hereditarily. But it will give certainly 
a valuable suggestion to the Western artists.” 


VISION AND DESIGN by Roger Fry. 


illustrated. Brentano’s, New York. 


Fully 


N “Vision and Design” Roger Fry has collected 

some six essays and lectures and republished 
seventeen criticisms from The Burlington Magazine, 
The New Quarterly, The Athenaeum and other 
magazines, which together present an attempt to re- 
duce to some kind of order the evolution of Fry’s 
aesthetic impressions up to date. “The chapters are 
arranged not according to the dates when published, 
but in the logical sequence of argumentation, propo- 
sition, proof, examples, refutation. 

“Art and Life’ and “An Essay in Aesthetics” 
contain the elements of Roger Fry’s thought on art. 
What amounts to the hypothesis of his proposition 
is summed up in the following paragraph, the last 
in the chapter on “Art and Life.” “In the modern 
movement in art, then, as in so many cases in past 
history, the revolution in art seems to be out of all 
proportion to a corresponding change in life as a 
whole. It seems to find its sources, if at all, in what 
at present seem like minor movements. Whether 
the difference between the nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries will in retrospect seem as great in life as 
they already do in art I cannot guess—at least it is 
curious to note how much more conscious we are of 
the change in art than we are in the general change 
in thought and feeling.” 

This is followed by the formation of a theory of 
aesthetics. “‘Art, then, is an expression and a stimu- 
lus of this imaginative life, which is separated from 
actual life by the absence of responsive action. Now 
this responsive action implies in actual life moral 
responsibility. In art we have no such moral respon- 
sibility—it presents a life freed from the binding 
necessities of our actual existence.” Thus, after 
freeing art from practicality and ethics, we are ready 
to see that pure art is “imaginative emotion,” emo- 
tion as felt from the seat of a theater, emotion re- 
garded as an end in itself. ‘The artist’s attitude 
to natural form is, therefore, infinitely various ac- 
cording to the emotions he wishes to arouse. He 
may require for his purpose the most complete repre- 
sentation of a figure, he may be intensely realistic, 
provided that his presentment, in spite of its close- 
ness to natural appearance, disengages clearly for us 
the appropriate emotional elements. Or he may 


give us the merest suggestion of natural forms, and 
rely almost entirely upon the force and intensity of 
the emotional elements involved in his presentment.” 

“The Artist’s Vision,” “Art and Socialism” and 
“Art and Science” develop specific aspects of his main 
thesis. [hey lead directly to the first critical essay 
in the book, “The Art of the Bushmen.” “Negro 
Sculpture,” “Ancient American Art” and a chapter 
on Mohammedan art round out his survey of primi- 
tive art and precede essays on Giotto, some Floren- 
tines, Diirer, El Greco, Blake, Claude, Aubrey 
Beardsley, the French Post-impressionists, Cézanne, 
Renoir and Marchand. 

These chapters are more than criticisms. They 
bring out the practical value of Roger Fry’s aes- 
thetic. ‘‘Vision and Design” does not attempt to 
mark the limits of what is art. Rather it formulates 
that without which tere is no art. Where other 
writers, like Clive Bell, have bounded their own 
sensibilities and discarded the art which has no place 
in their preconceived theory, Roger Fry has worked 
in the opposite mental attitude. Starting with tra- 
dition he has analyzed his aesthetic until he has found 
elements by which to measure all art. Or one should 
say he is still finding elements, for “Retrospect,” 
the last chapter, written in 1920, is an autobiograph- 
ical essay on the tentative nature of art theory. 
Roger Fry explains his own inconsistencies. “They 
seem to be no more than the changes in attitude 
which accompany education and orderly develop- 
ment. 

But there is one question which “Vision and De- 
sign” brings forward and leaves unanswered, a ques- 
tion which absorbed Tolstoi and led him off on a 
tangent when he wrote his article, “What is Art?” 
Do the majority of people have any part in appreci- 
ating art? In “Art and Socialism” Roger Fry sug- 
gests that they do, but he also states that appreciation 
is limited to the few and cultured, “those men whose 
lives rise to complete self-consciousness.” Did not all 
the Bushmen recognize the art value of the draw- 
ings made by one gifted member of their tribe? Did 
not all the Negro tribes see their sculpture as art 
without “rising to complete self-consciousness ?” Me- 
dieval art was not limited to the few. “Aesthetic 
sensibility which in most men is comparatively weak’ 
may be joined with other active sensibilities, religi- 
ous or instinctive, which are not weak. However, 
Roger Fry has remarked on the interplay of sensi- 
bilities and left himself a loophole: “But at present I 
should be inclined to say that this fusion of two sets 
of emotion was only apparent and was due to my 
imperfect analysis of my own mental state.” 
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It is true that this and other questions remain 
unanswered; but for Roger Fry one can feel only 
admiration and confidence. His sincerity, his sane 
reserve on those problems which his own theorizing 
has made tangible but not yet complete, are ideal 
qualities for criticism. The last paragraphs of “‘Vis- 
ion and Design” should be quoted entire to show 
his mental balance; but we will have to be content 
with merely their substance. 

“Tt is for the experimental psychologist to discover 
whether, for example, such a thing as a song exists, 
in which neither the meaning of the words nor the 
meaning of the music predominates. Supposing, 
then, that we are able to isolate in a work of art 
this purely aesthetic quality to which Mr. Clive Bell 
gives the name of ‘significant form.’ Of what na- 
ture is it? And what is the value of this elusive 
and uncommon emotion which it causes? I put these 
questions without much hope of answering them, 
since it is of the greatest importance to recognize 
clearly what are the questions which remain to be 
solved, 

< Flaubert’s ‘expression of the idea’ seems 
to me to correspond exactly to what I mean, but 
alas! he never explained, and probably could not, 
what he meant by the ‘idea.’ 

“As to the value of the aesthetic emotion—it is 
clearly infinitely removed . . . from actual life and 
its practical utilities as the most useless mathematical 
theorem. One can only say that those who expe- 
rience it feel it to have a peculiar quality of ‘reality’ 
which makes it a matter of infinite importance in 
their lives. Any attempt I might make to explain 
this would probably land me in the depths of mysti- 
cism. On the edge of that gulf I stop.” 

A. B. 


SOME -CON TEMPORARY EN GIy S i 
ARTISTS. Birrell and Garnett, London. 


NE of the clearest expositions of the principles 

underlying modern art is the preface of “Some 
Contemporary English Artists,” a little volume 
which reproduces a score of paintings by British 
artists of the radical school. “The reproductions are 
excellent and show how living the modern British 
school is. Richard Adeney, Keith Baynes, Vanessa 
Bell, Roger Fry, Mark Gertler, Duncan Grant, 
Bernard Meninsky, John and Paul Nash are among 
those whose work is shown. Excellent as the little 
book is, the price has been kept very low. Here is a 
quotation from the preface: 


“There are two main stumbling-blocks to the ap- 
preciation of modern art. 

“First, what is called bad draughtsmanship, that 
is, the absence of an attempt to copy nature. The 
second is lack of finish and detail, which gives a look 
of careless execution. At one time it was said that 
these deficiencies were because the artists were obvi- 
ously incompetent, but when it was discovered that 
many of them had drawn and painted with real 
representative skill in some of their work employing 
all the resources of anatomy and perspective, these 
botched and ungainly looking efforts were held to be 
mild endeavors to do something new and sensational.” 

Again: 

“The modern movement in art calls attention to 
the paramount importance of design. Certainly the 
great artists of the past owe their importance neither 
to romantic nor literary suggestion nor to their skill 
in copying nature, but rather to some abstract qual- 
ity which gives their works an innate power like 
that of life itself.” 


Design was the thing which gave importance to 
the art of the old masters and it is to design that the 
modern artist is returning as to a haven of rest. The 
writer continues: 

“Now this fundamental element called design is 
not imposed along preconceived lines on any subject 
matter, but is rather the outcome of visual experi- 
ence. Most of us see just so far as is practically 
useful; most of our days are spent in reading on the 
labels what the objects are, rather than in seeing 
the objects themselves. The artist on the other hand 
is removed while he works from practical sight and 
sees things objectively and imaginatively. He corre- 
lates the contours, the light and shade, and the salient 
points and recesses give him the key of that painter’s 
interpretation, of that inner music of life. The 
modern painter in this, like all the great artists of 
the past, is using his eyes to sift, to choose, to put 
together and to create. What is it that makes the 
Mosaics of San Vitale at Ravenna important? Why 
are the names of Giotto, Piero della Francesca, El 
Greco, Poussin and Ingres so endurable? 

“Tt is not because these painters treated their sub- 
jects intellectually, drew correctly or brought their 
work to a high finish, but because of the imaginative 
beauty of their design. 

‘A modern picture, therefore, if successful, falls 
into line with the most important main stream of 
art. If it appears often without that mass of detail 
it is through a sense of the relative importance of 
things. Breadth and unity are prized highly, while 
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finish and detail are thought to be misleading and 
irrelevant. We should not ask if modern art is like 
the art of the past, but rather if any of the really 
durable qualities of the classic artists are to be found 
in it. 

“A picture may appear out of drawing or per- 
spective, because the controlling needs of design com- 
pel it to be so. A picture is a painter’s poem. Sci- 
entific accuracy is not looked for in poetry; expres- 
siveness is. We call design that unique power of 
using forms as a poet uses words.” 


True, true, true, and yet there is in the world 
something more important than design. Giotto was 
not consciously a designer. He was an ardent propa- 
gandist. Giotto’s art is great because the artist him- 
self was great. “To-day that art is greatest which 
reveals the greatest soul back of it and quite inci- 
dentally that art is also great as design. 


LANDSCAPE AND FIGURE PAINTERS 
OF AMERICA, by Frederic Fairchild Sherman, 
New York. Privately printed, 1917. 


AMERICAN PAINTERS OF YESTERDAY 
AND TODAY, by Frederic Fairchild Sherman, 
New York, Privately printed, 1919. 


EW monographs on contemporary American art 
are as satisfactory as those written by Frederic 
Fairchild Sherman. Especially is this true when he 
is writing of the painters of yesterday. 
The earlier of these volumes contains articles on 


Homer Martin, Robert Newman, Blakelock, Al- 


bert Ryder, Lilian Genth and Elliott Daingerfield ;. 


the latter, articles on J. Francis Murphy, Tryon, 
Fuller, Homer, Wyant, Eaton, Davies, Watrous 
and Benjamin West. 


The two volumes have the same virtues and the 
same defects. [here is an over-insistance on the 
technical side of painting, the over-insistence which 
one hears when a group of art students get together. 
There is the exaggeration of statement which takes 
from the force of writing. In speaking of a paint- 
ing by Blakelock (the “Indian Girl”) he uses the 
words “faultless drawing.” He calls the “Pipe 
Dance” an “‘atrocious piece of painting.” These 
exaggerations defeat Mr. Sherman’s purpose of pre- 
senting to us a critical estimate of Blakelock’s art. 
The virtues of the two books spring from Mr. Sher- 
man’s breadth of appreciation and culture. ‘They 
are well illustrated, well printed, well bound. ‘The 
price of the volumes is low considering that but five 
hundred copies of each has been issued. 


Here are quotations from Mr. Sherman’s criticism 
which show the limitations of his outlook. 


“The ingenuity of Mr. Davies’ invention invests 
his painting with unusual interest. His landscape 
presents many original and engaging patterns in 
which the imagination threads secret pathways of 
delight, and his figure pieces delicately suggest in 
design ideas that are frequently as unsubstantial as 
dreams and as lovely. ‘The eclecticism that is evi- 
dent in his work in no wise interferes with the indi- 
vidual taste observable in its elaboration or the per- 
sonal quality of its appeal. Many of his later can- 
vasses are attractive illustrations of moments of 
classic enchantment—shepherds piping to their flocks 
upon the heights of Parnassus, nymphs dancing in 
the Vale of ‘Tempe, or maybe a group of unicorns 
gravely regarding some unfamiliar vista of terres- 
trial grandeur. Keats’ description of the relief upon 
the Grecian Urn is the immortalization of that sig- 
nificant beauty one glimpses in his paintings.” 


Then, speaking of Davies’ later work he says: 


“A very expert and facile craftsman, his latest 
works have more the appearance of elaborate exer- 
cises in drawing than of anything that can be rea- 
sonably described as authentic artistic creation, 
Without any sensible meaning and lacking sufficient 
vital significance to even suggest that which they 
lack, these pictures display, nevertheless, a degree 
of skill expended in fruitless experiments in the in- 
tricacies of linear design that might very possibly 
suffice to express living thoughts in some such way 
as to produce real masterpieces. One is constantly 
aware, in looking at them, of Mr. Davies’ prodigi- 
ous delight in the display of his facility, but in so 
much as one looks for anything more than fine draw- 
ing, color or design in a picture they are consistently 
disappointing. If, indeed, these works have any 
meanings at all, they are entirely lost in a style of 
composition at once too involved for the human un- 
derstanding and too evidently egotistic and personal 
to permit any permanent intellectual enjoyment even 
if they were intelligible. ‘To represent any number 
of exquisitely satisfying human figures so muddled 
together in elaborate denial of the most elementary 
requirements of grace, or so twisted and tortured in 
unnecessary and unnatural contortions as to recall 
nothing if not man’s animal ancestry, is hardly evi- 
dence of an impulse likely to add anything of lasting 
importance to the art of today. I do not know of a 
single recognized masterpiece in pictorial art that 
does not either express an idea or convey a sugges- 
tion of something other than the mere ability of the 
artist. It is precisely these ideas and these sugges- 
tions that enliven with interest and inform with 
vitality those paintings of every school and of every 
master that really achieves greatness.” HH, E. F. 


THE AUCTIONS GAVEN IDEs 
AMERICAN ART ASSOCIATION 


Madison Square South, New York 


May 18, afternoon; Carvings in jade, crystal and 
hard stones, owned by K. T. Wong of Shanghai, on 
exhibition from May 14. 


May 19 and 20, afternoons; Three hundred and 
sixty New England Hook Rugs, the collection of 
C. E. Lawrence, on exhibition from May 16, 


ANDERSON GALLERIES 


489 Park Avenue, New York 


May 16th, evening: Americana from the Arbury 
Library and from the Stock of the late George D. 
Smith (Part VII), sold by the order of his estate. 

May 17th, evening: Paintings by James N. 
Rosenberg and Marsden Hartley. 

May 19th, afternoon: Thirty-one Stringed In- 
struments brought from Italy by Mr. Frederick C. 
Gallo of New York City. 

May 19th, evening: Sporting and Coaching 
Prints, the Collection of Mr. William Brewster of 
New York City. 


ART IN SAN 


RECENT event of importance to our local 
artists should be noted with interest by the 
artists of the country in general. 

The United States Shipping Board recently in- 
stalled a group of mural paintings in two of its larg- 
est new boats ““The Golden State,” and “The Silver 
State,” named in honor of California and Nevada. 

The commissions were awarded in an open compe- 
tition held in San Francisco during the winter. The 
five men chosen to do the work were: Gottardo 
YViazzoni, Henry Varnum Poor, Maynard Dixon, 
Armin Hansen and Maurice Del Mue. Having 
developed their art very largely in the West, these 
painters were able to give their panels the local color 
desired, It marks a new departure for the Shipping 
Board and sets a precedent that should be followed. 
The suggestion no doubt came from the use of murals 
in some of the palatial German liners which fell 
into our hands during the war. ‘The time allowed 
for completing the paintings was so short that they 
had to be installed without being given a public 
exhibition. 

During March a small group of pastels by Ray 


May 20th and 21st, afternoons: Roman and 
Greek Glass and Antiques, collected by Mr. Azeez 
Khyat, and Brocades and Chasubles, the collection 
of Mr, Charles Pallecek. 

May 23rd, 24th and 25, afternoons: Books from 
the Library of Mr. William H. Cullimore of Bal- 
timore, Maryland, with additions. 

May 26th and 27th, afternoons and evenings: 
Books from the Library of Dr. Seidler of New York. 

May 31st, afternoon: Library of the late Robert 
C. Wilkins of Washington, D. C. 


FRANCISCO 


Boynton were shown at the Print Rooms, inspired 
by the performance of Pavlowa’s Ballet Russe. The 
effort to interpret the movement of the different 
dances in line led to a very restrained use of color 
in most of them. ‘The richest in color is an impres- 
sion of Volinine in the ballet “Snowflakes.” Pay- 
lowa appears in two versions of the “Swan,” one 
seen from the stage; and in three of the “Syrian 
Dance”—two things of widely varied character. In 
the “Swan” she appears as a very lightly coolly 
poised figure almost floating and the “Syrian Dance” 
a sinuous thing full of voluptuous movement and 
color. The ‘“Scéne Dansante” is piquant and 
French; the “Pastorale” is just what the name sug- 
gests. Each drawing preserved some particular char- 
acteristic of the dance portrayed. 

In Bertram Hartman’s exhibition, at the Palace 
of Fine Arts, one encounters a whimsical imagina- 
tion full of caprice, sometimes mystical, sometimes 
humorous, and sometimes satirical in its fantastic 
creations—a combination of Egyptian motifs, the 
Arabian Nights and Aubrey Beardsley. The de- 


signs are always deliberately thought out and show 
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an effort towards organic unity that makes them 
alive even when the color is not wholly satisfying. 
The three or four small landscapes of the New 
Hampshire hills in water-colors hold a more sus- 
tained interest than the fantasies, perhaps, because 
they are the structural design of landscape and not 
caprice. 

Stephen Haweis, also at the Palace of Fine Arts, 
is an Englishman who has followed the lure of 
tropic islands from the Bermudas to the south Pa- 
cific. “The exhibition, mostly water-color, shows a 
fascinating skill of draughtsmanship and a charm 
of color that disarms criticism. It also displays an 
arbitrary division of design into shifting planes and 
differences of light and movement that almost be- 
comes a mannerism. One can see logic in it when 
it is used to give the rocking movement of water 
and a boat, or the play of light and color under 


water, or the rhythmic movement of the native 
dance—then it is a convention admirably chosen. 
It is disconcerting when it appears regularly in land- 
scapes that one expects to have a certain element of 
repose, 

At Helgesen’s gallery is a memorial exhibition of 
Giuseppi Cadnasso. It is chiefly interesting as an 
echo of the period when the glamour of William 
Keith filled San Francisco. It was not a time of 
very large vision and leaned towards sentimentality. 
The Barbizon spirit was strong and the Impressionist 
movement troubling, so that, in this exhibition, is 
found a swaying between the familiar brown trees 
and dark pools and an effort towards spontaneity 
and light and out of doors. It marks a period of 
transition pathetic in its uncertainty. 
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THE FORUM 


May 2d, 1921. 
My pEAR Mr. FIELD: 

Thank you very much for explaining your “moon- 
light scene” in the April Arts, 

Why should you attempt to dictate the antics of 
my .‘friendly cow” ? 

Couldn’t she have kicked a white pigskin foot- 
ball over the fence at night when it would count 
as a light object against a dark background? Don’t 
you know that pet cows only kick footballs over 
fences after milking time? You must be more ob- 
servant. 

With all good wishes for your success with THE 
Arts, believe me, 

Sincerely, 
ALICE AVON. 


[I never dictate. I observe. I repeat that if you 
take your “friendly cow” out even after milking 
time you will see that your white pigskin football 
counts as a dark object against the sky. “Try it and 
you will see I am right, and then you will apologize 
I am sure.—EpirTor. | 


Whitestone, L. I., May 3d. 
To the Editor: 

Everybody that reads your magazine or your art 
columns knows what a good sport you are but don’t 
let your sense of humor carry you too far. 

The fact that you published Miss Avon’s funny 
article in the April number worries me just a bit. 


Many of your readers, especially those who live out 
West, have never seen any of your art and have 
never seen any of the favorable notices your work 
has received. You do not seem to fear that many 
of them will accept Miss Avon’s criticism as they 
would a Bible quotation. 

Give yourself the same square deal which you 
give to others. I urge you to print a couple of full- 
page reproductions of your own work in your next 
issue. 

Very Sincerely Yours, 


R. A. Stowe. 


[Thanks for your flattering letter. “There is much 
to be said in favor of your scheme. I do think that 
my readers have a right to know what sort of paint- 
ing I do. On the other hand what a blow it would 
be to my pride if my readers decided that Miss 
Avon was right when she wrote that, “Mr. Field 
is like a two-year-old child messing around in a pot 
of paint!” I wonder if Miss Avon knows that 
many of our pigments are poisonous and that she 
should never let a child of hers get into a pot of 
paint, much less mess around in one.—EpITor. | 


Taos, N. M. 


My Dear FIELp: 

Received No. 4 of THE Arts, as good as any 
art magazine ever published, and a real live issue. 

I have a little suggestion to make. Notwith- 
standing the vital interest of your material and the 
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big enthusiastic work of the editor (a man properly 
equipped in every direction to do this particular 
work) it strikes me there is just a bit too much 
stress on the personal opinion of one man. I agree 
with your point of view, think it is healthy, with 
a splendid appreciation of the best in art, and I 
don’t object to having your sound criticisms in a 
personal way. But I fear your audience in general 
may get bored eventually (the world has a way of 
doing that with the best ones) unless you can intro- 
duce varied opinions and criticisms. I wouldn’t 
have you change your attitude or compromise your 
views or methods of expressing them. Keep on as 
you are, genuine and sincere. Only let some one 
else talk just as boldly—tlet many others air their 
opinions—for no one man can possibly gather all 
the wheat and thresh it. 

It is not that I desire to break into print again 
(please do not misunderstand), but many interesting 
men love to write for publication, and do it in a 
way that holds you while giving good material for 
thought. And that is what we want, all of us— 


material for building and continued growth—if not 
the material (for nature and life furnish that in 
abundance) then the stimulation. Your paper has 
accomplished this so far, and I hope you will con- 
tinue a wise course and have a very long and use- 
tul life in THE Arts. 
Sincerely, 
Ernest L. BLUMENSCHEIN. 


[If you have the faintest idea that I do not fully 
appreciate the danger of our having too much of 
one man’s opinion in THE ARTs you are very much 
mistaken. But in order to have a large staff of 
editors and writers funds are needed, and as yet 
the support does not justify our having a larger 
staff. On all sides I am asked how we can possibly 
give what we do for two dollars a year. “The ad- 
mirable support of the art dealers, and the fact 
that what we spend for articles is kept very low 
make it possible. If we had more subscribers from 
Taos, N. M. In the meanwhile there is 
the Forum, to which our readers are invited to con- 
tribute.—EDITor. | 


THE ART CALENDAR 


BROOKLYN 


BrooKtyN Museum, Eastern Parkway.—Open 
week days, 9 to 6; Sunday, 2 to 6; pay days, Mon- 
day and Tuesday, 25 cents. Paintings by French 
Impressionists. Costumes and textiles from Eastern 
Europe. 

CHILDREN’S Museum, Eastern Parkway.—Ex- 
hibition of the Anna Milo Upjohn pictures. 

Hotei Bossert, Montague and Hicks Sts.— 
Portraits by Arthur W. Emerson. 

PLyMouTH INSTITUTE, Orange and Hicks Sts.— 
_ Paintings by Hamilton Easter Field, Sculpture by 
Robert Laurent. 

Pratr INstiruTe.—Drawings and water colors 
by Willard Straight. 


MANHATTAN 


(Exhibitions are listed in the order in which they 
would be seen by a visitor beginning at Washington 
Square and going north.) 

WHITNEY Stupio CLus, 147 West 4th St.— 
Paintings by Stuart Davis and Torres Garcia, to 
May 16. 

SALAMAGUNDI Cuius, 47 Fifth Ave.—Paintings 
by members. 

WANAMAKER’S 


( BELMAISON ) GALLERIES. 


Wanamaker’s.—Modern paintings and sculptures. 

NATIONAL Arts Crus, 119 East 19th St.—Ex- 
hibition of work from the permanent collection of 
the Club. 

PEN AND BrusH Crus, 134 East 19th St.— 
General exhibition. 

AMERICAN ART ASSOCIATION, 6 East 23d St.— 
(See Auction Calendar. ) 

Keppev’s, 4 East 39th St.—Lithographs by 
George Bellows, to June 4. 

ARLINGTON GALLERIES, 274 Madison Ave.— 
Retrospective exhibition of American water colors. 

MacsetH Gattery, 450 Fifth Ave.—General 
exhibition by American artists. 

Pusiic Lisprary, Fifth Ave. and 42d St.—Col- 
lection of Paintings. ‘Animals in French Prints,” 
during May. Modern American wood-block prints. 
Recent additions, through the Summer. 

DubENSING GALLERIES, 45 West 44th St.— 
Water Colors by Arthur F. Musgrave, Pastels by 
Cecil Bone, to May 28. 

Ciry Crus, 55 West 44th St.—Exhibition of 
etchings, to May 17. 

Montross GA.Luery, 550 Fifth Ave.—Exhibi- 


tion of a group of American artists. 
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KNOEDLER’S, 556 Fifth Ave——General exhibition 
of paintings and engravings. 

Joun Levy Gatueriss, 559 Fifth Ave. 
eral exhibition. 

ACKERMANN GALLERIES, 
General exhibition of etchings. 

SoclETE ANONYME, 91 East 47th St.—Paint- 
ings by Dorothea Dreier. 

DANIEL GALLERY, 2 West 47th St.—Group of 
modern paintings. | 

Brown Rospertson Co., 415 Madison Ave.— 
Exhibition of painter-engravers. 

Braus GALLERIES, 422 Madison Ave.—Group 
of American painters. 

Scott AND FowLes GALLERIES, removed to 667 
Fifth Ave—xXVIII century English paintings. 
Barbizon paintings. Bronzes by Paul Manship and 
Mario Korbel. 

Museum OF FrencH ArT, 599 Fifth -Ave.— 
Permanent exhibitions of prints, casts, textiles and 
paintings, costume designs by Helen Dryden, to 
May 28. 

Henry Retinuarptr & Son, 606 Fifth Ave — 
General exhibition. 

FERARGIL GALLERIES, 607 Fifth Ave.—Exhibi- 
tion of American paintings. 

Bascock GALLERIES, 19 East 49th St.—Paint- 
ings in pastel by Earl Schmitt. 

KENNEDY GALLERY, 613 Fifth Ave.—Etchings 
by Louis A. Fyertes. Collection of ship models. 

AINSLIE GALLERY, 615 Fifth Ave.—General Ex- 
hibition. 

Howarp YOUNG GALLERIES, 620 Fifth Ave.— 
American and Foreign Paintings. 

REHN GALLERY, 6 West 50th St.—Exhibition 
of American paintings. 

WILDENSTEIN (GALLERIES, 647 
General Exhibition. 

BourceEots GALLERY, 668 Fifth Ave.—General 
exhibition. 

KincoreE Ga .ueries, 668 Fifth Ave.—Studies 
of women by Eyre de Lanux. 

YAMANAKA & Co., 680 Fifth Ave.——Exhibition 
of Buddhistic art. 

KRAUSHAAR GALLERIES, 680 Fifth Ave.—Paint- 
ings of Spain by Max Kuehne. 

Enrico GALLERIES, 707 Fifth Ave.—Paintings 
by Orlando Rouland, a Memorial to John Bur- 
roughs. 

Hartow Gattertizs, 712 Fifth Ave.—General 
exhibition. 


Gen- 


10 East 46th St.— 


Fifth Ave— 


DurRAND-RUEL GALLERY, 12 East 57th St— 
General exhibition. 

BRUMMER GALLERY, 43 East 57th St.—Exhi- 
bition of works by French and American artists. 
Paintings by Jennie Van Fleet Cowdery. 

Fotsom Gatueries, 104 West 57th St.—Group 
exhibition. 

Mircu Gacceries, 108 West 57th St.—Sculp- 
ture for the House, Home and Garden. 

PoweL_t GALLERY, 117 West 57th St.—Paint- 
ings by a group of artists. 

MussMan GA.LLery, 144 West 57th St.—Ex- 
hibition of Monotypes by Eugene Higgins. Etch- 
ings by Auguste Bronet. 

HANFSTAENGL GALLERIES, 153 West 57th St. 
—Paintings by Elisabeth Weber-Fueloep. Recent 
paintings by N. Luisi and J. A. Ten Eyck, 3d. 

AMERICAN FINE Arts Society, 215 West 57th 
St.—Retrospective exhibition of American art, the 
Junior Art Patrons of America, to May 21. 

WeyvuHeE GALtery, 710 Lexington Ave.—Prints 
and illustrations. 

ANDERSON GALLERIES, 489 Park Ave.—(See 
Auction Calendar.) Exhibition of selections from 
the Society of Independent Artists, to May 21. 

MeEsNARD GALLERIES, 28 East 64th St.—Paint- 
ings by Americans. 

Mrs. Matcoim’s GALLERY, 114 East 66th St. 
—Drawings by Stewart Reinhart. 

Historica Society, 170 Central Park West.— 
Important Collection of Paintings by the old mas- 
ters (open to the public, except during the month 
of August). 

Hote, Majestic, Central Park West and /2a 
St.—Paintings, drawings and etchings by Joseph 
Margulies. | 

Museum or Naturat History, Columbus 
Ave. and 77th St.—Permanent collection of works 
of art. Open week days, 10 to 5; Sundays, 1 to 5. 

METROPOLITAN Museum, Central Park at East 
82d St.—Open daily from 10 A. M. to )SePaaaee 
Saturdays, until 10 P. M.. Sundays, 10 A. M. to 5 
P. M. Admission, Monday and Friday, 25 cents; 
free other days. Exhibition of Impressionist and 
Post-Impressionist painting. 

AMERICAN NuMIsMaTIc Society, Broadway and 
155th St.—Exhibition of Napoleonic Coins and 
Medals. Permanent exhibition of modern and 
ancient medals. 

Hispanic Society, Broadway and 156th St— 
Important collection of Spanish works of art, in- 
cluding paintings by E] Greco, Velasquez and Goya. 
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stone Magazine has had difficulties in weathering the storm. When it became 

evident that it would be impossible to continue publication, Mary Fanton Roberts 
decided to entrust to me whatever could be saved from the wreck. Tuer Arts, therefore, 
has taken over the Touchstone Magazine and the American Art Student, which merged 
with the Touchstone some years back. Mrs. Roberts considered her editorship of the 
Tcuchstone a labor of love. It has been arranged that if, in the future, she should be in 
a position to resume the publication of her magazine she will have entire liberty to do so. 
In the meanwhile she will write each month for THE Arts, so that she will not lose touch 
with her old readers. ‘The office staff of the Touchstone is also now with THe Arts. 


B vice a conditions have been very bad, so that it is not surprising that the Touch- 


Certain changes in our management are necessitated by the merger. The price per 
copy will remain the same, thirty cents. The subscription will be three dollars a year for 
not less than ten consecutive issues. If more than ten are published there will be no charge 
for the extra numbers. Subscribers to the Touchstone will receive as many issues of THE 
ARTs as they are entitled to receive of the Touchstone Magazine. Those who paid two 
dollars for their subscription to THE Arvrs will receive seven consecutive issues. 


To our new readers we send greetings. May they enjoy THE ARTS as much as they 
did the Touchstone. Our aim is to be in all things just, to welcome whatever is good in 
the new, yet never to lose sight of the beauty of what is past. The man who shuts his 
eyes to any form of art loses part of the joy of life. We shall try to keep you in touch 
with all forms of art, and so will your life be richer, fuller, more joyous. You may not 
at first appreciate how much we are giving you. Your first feeling will be one of disap- 
pointment, but we are sure you will come to enjoy THE Arts. Hardly a day passes that 
we do not receive letters from well-known figures in the world of art as enthusiastic over 
our magazine as a boy of fourteen is over his first pair of long trousers. “There must be 
something well worth while about THE Arts for it to receive so much appreciation, and, 
incidentally, so many knocks. 


The greatness of Abbott H. Thayer has forced us to make this issue a memorial of 
his art. It has been a privilege to collaborate with George Gray Barnard, John Gellatly, 
Royal Cortissoz and Gerald Thayer in its preparation. ‘Thanks are also due to Helen 
M. Beatty and T. W. Dewing for permission to use material which has been helpful. 


For the stone Chinese dogs, guardians of the temple, which we have reproduced as 
frontispieces, our thanks are due to Yamanaka and Company. 


Courtesy of Yamanaka & Co. 
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Albright Art Gallery 


ABBOTT H. THAYER 
APPRECIATIONS 


[It is unusual to have in a single issue of 
a magazine several appreciations of the art 
of one man. The occasion is unusual, for in 
the death of Abbott H. Thayer America lost 
her most distinguished living painter. It is 
perhaps too soon to attempt to decide what 
his ultimate position in the world of art will 
be. He was a man of the highest ideals, 
singularly earnest of purpose, willing to 


sacrifice anything for the expression of his 
ideals. Once that he felt that his ideal had 
been fully expressed he did not care to work 
longer on a canvas, and so it is that some 
of his paintings seem unfinished to the person 
who does not entirely sympathize with his 
art.. Abbott Thayer was an artist, ;not a 
craftsman. His aims were so high that even 
his faults almost became virtues.—EDITOR. | 


AMBULAT 
IN THE AMERICAN RENAISSANCE 


By JOHN GELLATLY 


is in the midst of an artistic period as 

great as that of the Italian Renaissance, 
only the American people do not know it— 
et.” 

Few of the great men of that period now 
remain with us. When art was glorious, 
when each succeeding exhibition of the Society 
of American Artists showed masterpieces by 
great living painters, a day came when a 
picture arrived for exhibition, and Chase 
said: ‘Now, gentlemen, you must take off 
yoursnats. It.was a picture by Abbott 
Thayer. 

In the group from the 60’s to the late 90’s 
we find Hunt, La Farge, Fuller, Whistler, 
Ryder, Homer, Innes, Wyant, Martin, 
Dewing, F. S. Church, Twachtman, Brush, 
Weir, Hassam and Thayer—a list of great 
masters personal in their art. 

The emotional in art, the power of ex- 
pressing beauty, is that which endures. 
Thayer said of Twachtman, “he is like a 
beautiful flower growing up in a new 
country.” 


Ti is understood that Rodin said ‘‘America 


Thayer himself was one of the. great 
masters of all the ages—in sympathy with 
Leonardo, tut with a far more appealing 
tenderness. .His was a pure, beautiful soul. 
There was strength, vigor and freedom in 
his brush. He painted truth, his figures 
have a rounded statuesque quality, and he 
and his pictures have in a preeminent degree 
charity which is love, and that is the strongest 
power humanity knows. We do not draw 
comparisons, tut we at least can say what 
we think an artist achieved, and Thayer 
achieved a wonderful thing, he portrayed 
beauty and love, which is charity, unmixed 
with dross—no artist ever surpassed him in 
that. 

There is no finer landscape painting in the 
world than Thayer’s ‘““Monadnock” at the 
Metropolitan Museum, and I have the 
authority of another great artist, Dewing, for 
that statement. 

We will always have Botticelli, Leonardo 
and Corot, and we will always have Thayer. 
It is the soul that lives, and in the pictures 
of these four artists we find their soul. 
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ABBOTT H, THAYES 


THE GENIUS OF THAYER 


By GEORGE GRAY BARNARD 


BBOTT THAYER has passed to the 
great unknown. 

Who among America’s artists so 
worthy to pass on, who among us so worthy 
to have lived on ?—his face full eyed upon the 
fields of God. 

The great Tapestry God made suspended 
in the midst of the stars, the Tapestry covered 
with trees and flowers and invisible song of 
the birds—all things of God’s will that crept 
and ran and flew were beloved by Abbott 
Thayer. His heart communed with them. 
His eyes of the master saw their harmonies. 


His hand with loving devotion outlined their 
meaning to us. He above all other American 
artists has stood to the four winds of God’s 
intent. He willingly gave all that his art 
and art itself might go on immortal—like 
his beloved Monadnock. He gave so much 
to others and asked so little for himself. 
Brave, dear Abbott Thayer. His whole life 
was “‘excelsior”’ in his devotion to Nature and 
art. Lordly Monadnock will be the head- 
stone where his body lies—but his soul goes 
on with those devoted to God’s manifesta- 
tions of Beauty on Earth, Peace among men. 
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PERSONAL MEMORIES 


By Roya. Cortissoz 


HE golden age in American painting, 

foreshadowed nearly a hundred years 

ago, when George Inness was born in 
Newburgh in 1825, came to something like 
maturity in the 70’s. It was at about that 
time that Inness, Winslow Homer, Wyant, 
Homer Martin and John La Farge arrived 
at the point where their importance as a 
group was more generally recognized. Then 
and through the two following decades they 
and certain of their juniors absolutely domi- 


nated the scene. By a kind of divine right 
La Farge took the rank of “old master” in 
it. He gave to the period its noblest monu- 
ment in painting, the sublime ‘‘Ascension,”’ 
which belongs to the church of that name in 
New York. This was the age of Saint- 
Gaudens in sculpture, of McKim in archi- 
tecture, and the latter’s partner, Stanford 
White, had, too, a good deal to do with it. 
He was the inspiring comrade of men like 
Dewing, Bunce and Sargent. They made the 
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memorable pictures for which he designed 
frames that were in themselves works of art. 
It was our great period of creative person- 
alities. 

Shining among them all, a remarkable 
spirit and a remarkable painter, was Abbott 
H. Thayer, who died on May 29th at his 
home in New Hampshire. We have never 
had any one more original in character, 
richer in imaginative genius. He was a 
naturalist as well as an artist, a master of 
truth as well as of beauty, equally searching 
and eloquent in the interpretation of land- 
scape and in the delineation of the figure. 
On principles discovered by him the art 
of camouflage was developed in the great 
war, and he is thus doubly to be reckoned 
a benefactor of his time. To dwell upon his 
career is to dwell upon some of the most 
precious elements in the history of American 
aGte 

Thayer’s singularity comes out in his com- 
plete detachment from those influences which 
ordinarily color a painter’s work in his for- 
mative period. He was born in Boston in 
1849. Reared as a boy at a country home 
in Keene, N. H., he was brought to Brook- 
lyn while still in his teens and began his 
artistic studies there. He carried them on 
also at the Academy of Design in New York. 
He meant at this time to be an animal 
painter, and proceeded to Paris in 1875 with 
that idea in his head. He entered the Ecole 
des Beaux-Arts and studied under Geréme. 
Here, then, comes the moment at which one 
naturally expects his talent to receive a more 
or less lasting mark. But there is not the 
faintest trace of French academical teaching 
to be discerned in Thayer’s work. If it were 
to be found at all, it would be found in his 
draftsmanship and his treatment of form, 
but as a matter of fact he is peculiarly him- 
self in these matters, possessed of a method 
and a style intensely personal. His interest 
in animals persisted, as we shall see, but they 
soon ceased to provide the themes for his 
pictures. He painted women instead, angelic 
women. Sometimes they were literally 
winged creatures.. The characteristic figure 


he chose to portray was a goddess, mournful, 
meditative, protective. But even without 
their wings his women were drawn from some 
mysterious immortal race. When he painted 
the famous “Caritas,” which hangs in the 
Boston Museum, in which a woman stands 
with the dignity of a Greek column, her 
hands hovering in benediction above two 
children, he realized a conception to which 
he returned over and over again, the 
conception of a spiritual motherhood, in- 
effable in its strength and beauty. The same 
elevation marks his numerous portraits. One 
smiles at the thought of Gérdme. Thayer 
forgot Paris as though he had never been 
there. He turned his back on the idiom of 
the Ecole and used instead “the large utter- 
ance of the early gods.” In this language 
he speaks straight from his heart. It is the 
deep feeling in him that more than anything 
else makes him unique. 

My consciousness of this goes back to my 
first impressions of him, which date from the 
80’s. His eyes seemed to me then to burn 
with an essentially spiritual light, his voice 
to have in it, when it was warmed by emotion, 
a finer timbre than one ever recognized 
among other men: Above all, his whole be- 
ing seemed permeated by a _ tremendous 
earnestness. I have observed some artists of 
decisive originality—La Farge, Whistler, 
Rodin; all men of absolutely distinctive traits. 
Thayer was of their company, a man in- 
stantly to be known as aloof from the rank 
and file, following a path of his own. It was 
his earnestness that I would call his deter- 
mining quality, and as time went on I saw 
that what made it moving was its relation to 
his ruling passion, the passion for beauty. I 
had occasion once in discussing a picture of — 
his to glance at his possible intention. ‘The 
meaning of the figure, if angelic, was human, 
too. It was a spiritual meaning, and in so 
far as I could explain it at all I allied it with 
Thayer’s ideal of beauty, but I could not 
assume to say, precisely, what he was driving 
at. ‘How you set me talking!” he wrote. 
‘As to what my pictures mean, you see, now, 
exactly. JI want the image of one I worship 
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to become visible, for all time, to this world 
voila tout!” 

There was, I am proud to say, complete 
sympathy between us, and he often wrote to 
me freely of his ideas. He had none of the 
narrow-minded painter’s prejudice against 
the art of criticism. It was a useful art as 
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he. saw it, so long as the critic was not “a 
barker,” so long as he had “‘the Old World 
esthetic attitude, that of a Latin-blooded 
beauty-seeker and not a New England 
measles-hunter.””’ His New England origin 
must have counted, I think, in his growth as 
a naturalist, but in matters of art he was of 
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another country. ‘Oh, you and I are Man- 
tegnas and Gozzolis, not Yankees,” he ex- 
claims in one of his letters; and how, among 
Yankees, he hated what he called the 
‘“‘measles-hunter,”’ alike in criticism and in 
art. Here are some expressions of his 
feeling: 

“To-day people call it not telling the truth if you 
paint them the flower or serve them the apple to 
eat. They say now that we know both the flower 
and the apple are made of the manure in the ground 
beneath them; you would tell more truth if you 
serve them, instead, handfuls of manure, straight. 
Here is what they don’t know. Being cheated by 
the general resemblance of a human figure in some 
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work of art to everybody they see about them, and 
to photographs, while a Beethoven symphony has 
no corresponding resemblance to the daily sounds 
about them, they don’t guess (and never will) that 
the essential difference between the artist’s figure 
and the actual human beings that swarm about us 
is exactly as total as that between the symphony 
and the noises in our daily life. Both works of 
art are absolute births, exactly as real as the physical 
one. It is the accident of many related circum- 
stances that the pictured human has so much more 
aspect of photography than the symphony has of 
phonography. Perhaps Fromentin’s ‘art is nature 
seen through a temperament’ is almost sufficient, 
but what great art means is that it comes out of 
its matrix consisting of only such, and so much, head, 
ear, lip, neck, hand, action, color, etc., as went to 
_make the cherished image that love set growing in 
that heart.” 


The impulse to clarify his thoughts on this 
problem overtook him again and again, al- 
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ways carrying him to the same lofty con- 
clusion. One of his letters is so illuminating 
on his point of view that I cite it intact, as 
follows: 


“The violin, whose strings ring whenever their 
note is sounded by an outside instrument, is pure 
symbol of the poet. In the poet, cumulative images 
of every form of beauty begin in earliest infancy to 
occupy the brain, till, in his early maturity, these 
have become true touchstones, like the violin string. 
Let the painter once look upon a person who has, — 
beneath no matter how many surface defects, one 
dominant greatness—purity at heart and fiery love 
of truth and beauty—and in his own heart the image 
of such a personality wakes into brilliant ringing 
clearness and takes the helm, saying: ‘Watch this 
being! ‘Thou wilt surely see, now and then, the 
being she really it (it’s a she now!) come forth and 
be fully in sight. Watch, then, and take in how 
she looks, for in those aroused moments she dominates 
the whole face and body, ruling all their details into 
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her heavenly form.’ Now he who in this way 
comes to know her looks thereafter waits, no matter 
how long. When he finds himself at the end of 
his last supply he waits, as it were, outside her 
window, sure that when she once more stands there 
in his sight he will quickly see how to go on with 
his picture of her. Dear Cortissoz, this is abso- 
lutely the way I work. You delineate it almost 
clearly. It is because you see it that I feel I could 
crystallize you a little. 

“Right you are, alas; the whole trade of art and 
literature is for the time off the planet. Man, 
finding himself up against that (if he knew it) 
greatest blessing, the obvious impossibility of ever 
understanding existence, will forever swing between 
periods of worship and periods like our present one. 
He is like a frog in a tub; he can see the light and 
jump up at it, but never jump out, and when he 
tires of this he finds that searching the tub’s corners 
still offers no escape. So with man, his epochs of 
worship will always be followed by a peziod—such 
as we are now somewhere near the end of—of self- 
deluding digging, egged on by the elation of un- 
earthing so many of the never before dreamed of 
tools that God evidently uses—gravitation, steam, 
electricity, radium, etc. 

“In due time man will again tire of this hope 
and again be the simple worshiping know-nothing. 
His cosmos theories will forever be on the same 
principle as the theories of a worm, hatched in an 
apple and still in the apple, might be of the apple’s 
external aspect. The world is now all for what 
they call science, and they weigh music, painting and 
poetry by what it can do in this field. Or, say, 
man is a child that awakes, out of the grass, and 
gazes awhile at the toys his parents have set about 
him, till, wider awake, he begins to work them and 
learn what they can do. Elated at finding out some 
of the stunts the lightning toy can do and what the 
steam one, etc., he comes to feel very big and forgets 
that he doesn’t know, and can’t, where they came 
from. So, for the time, there lowers on his horizon 
no wholesome reminder that he is forever (thank 
heaven) stumped. 

“The horrible Nemesis that lies in wait for this 
individualism is the monkeyfiedness of to-day’s 
craftsmen. Of old, each apprentice strove merely 
to help some beautiful picture to get born and 


placed where it would help the world, and this habit, 


of self-subordination attended each of them in his 
subsequent masteryears. Behold, now, the whispers 
creep through the crowd that self must assert itself, 


and a change begins, growing till ‘I, I, I! See how 
well I can do it!” has entirely supplanted ‘See how 
beautiful it is!’ And then behold these egos all 
down at the monkey level. Like monkeys they have 
looked, unseeing, at their master’s service, till they 
catch up the brush to show that they can do it, too. 
Like the ape, no longer seeing what this act of 
painting was making, when Gozzoli or Lippi held 
the brush, they paint and paint. None of them sees 
that—whether or no it is something to boast of to 
be able to turn a back-somersault, or paint an ac- 
tually delusive counterfeit of one more real shop- 
girl, when there are more than plenty always to be 
seen wherever you look—it has no resemblance to 
being the means of erecting before men’s sight the 
crystal type of any desirable attribute.” 


The foregoing observations do much to 
explain the nominally restricted range of 
Thayer’s art. In the list of his works— 
not strikingly voluminous — such titles as 
‘Winged Figure,” “The Virgin,’ “Caritas,” 
“Diana,” “Young Woman,”’ point to the cele- 
bration of one theme, womanhood endowed 
with beauty. Only as his imagination plays 
about this theme he gives to it in each picture 
a really new investiture. [he figure is gen- 
erally youthful, but even so it is freighted 
with implications going deeper than anything 
in the wonted experience of youth. There are 
women on Thayer’s canvases who with their 
maidenly bloom have also the heroic dignity 
of the Roman matron of legend. Their 
charm is drawn, as I have indicated, from 
Olympian sources. Yet it is one of. their 
finest traits that they stand with their feet 
unmistakably on the solid earth. ‘They are 
profoundly human presences. It is by char- 
acter, by qualities of the soul, that they tri- 
umph, not through any dramatic or other 
significance derived from a specifically pic- — 
torial ingenuity. Once Thayer painted a 
mural decoration, the lunette symbolizing the 
city of Florence as protectress of the arts, 
which was erected in the Walker Gallery, at 
Bowdoin College. There are five figures in 
the composition and, as a composition, it is 
well put together. But the decorative quality 
of the thing is not the secret of its spell; 
that lies in the central winged figure, in the 
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divine creature of the painter’s imagination. 
He was not a great inventive designer. He 
was just the consummate interpreter of a 
grand ideal of form. 

He was too impatient of material issues 
ever to become a merely adroit craftsman. 
Thayer was, technically, a man of superb 
passages and of careless ones. He would 
paint a head with the supreme authority of 
an old master, an arm with the same im- 
perial skill, or a drapery, and then he would 
brush in a part of his background as though 
he were in a hurry to get through. There 
are parts of some of his finest things which 
look unfinished. But they are never the essen- 
tial parts. The beauty which he set out to 
express is always there. If the reader has 
any doubts about Thayer’s technique let him 
go to the Metropolitan Museum and, after 
studying the glorious “Young Woman,” turn 
to the “Monadnock,” which is also in the 
Hearn collection. This is one of the greatest 
landscapes ever painted in America or any- 
where else. The foreground is roughly 
generalized, on a principle which Corot used 
before Thayer, but which few modern artists 
have appreciated at its full value. The great 
mass and the shining crown of the mountain 
are defined with equal delicacy, precision and 
grandeur. Only a technician profoundly 
versed in his mystery could with such piercing 
truth have interpreted so monumental a sub- 
ject. The masterpiece is characteristic of 
Thayer. It is original. No other of our 
landscape painters, and the group is an im- 
pressive one, could have set down a more 
personal impression of nature. And none 
could have exercised a more powerful sweep 
of the brush. 

I have noted the outdoor nature of 
Thayer’s boyhood. All his life long he was 
a lover of the woods and their inhabitants. 
His conviction as to the boundaries which are 
set for science, glanced at in one of the letters 
already quoted, never kept him from being a 
scientist himself. It began, unconsciously, I 
imagine, in those early days in which he 
painted portraits of dogs and other animals. 
He gave that occupation up, but he went on 


studying beasts and birds, more and more as 
he retired to what was to prove his permanent 
home at Monadnock, N. H. Presently there 
flowed from those studies an epoch-making 
discovery, the discovery of what has come 
to be known as “Thayer’s law.”’ It is the 
law of protective coloration, that strange 
principle in nature which gives to some at 
least of the creatures of the wild a safeguard 
without which they would be handicapped in 
the struggle for existence. Thayer first an- 
nounced it to the world in The Auk, our 
American journal of ornithology, in April, 
1896. From time to time he made supple- 
mentary communications on the subject, and 
in 1909, under the title of Concealing Color- 
ation in the Animal Kingdom, a full exposi- 
tion of his ideas was published. Gerald 
Thayer, his son, wrote the text summarizing 
the matter, and produced some of the most 
brilliant of the illustrations. The book was 
momentous as a contribution to the science 
of the naturalist. Its fame has since been 
greatly heightened by the fact that by the 
application of “Thayer’s law” the art of 
camouflage was brought into the great war. 


This law established by the painter is not 
easily stated in bald terms. It is best ap- 
proached through a moment’s consideration 
of what naturalists previously believed to be 
the secret of protective coloration—namely, 
the establishment of an identity of color be- 
tween a given object and its background. 
Thus, you would say, roughly, that a bird 
or butterfly not readily discovered in a tree 
or a bush “looked like” the web of twigs and 
leafage against which it had paused, because 
it possessed kindred colors and markings. 
Much hinges upon that “because.” Take, 
for example, a Plymouth Rock hen and place 
it against a background of the flat skins of 
similar hens. You would expect the living 
creature to achieve a certain degree of in- 
visibility. Thayer made precisely this test, 
only to prove that “a more striking demon- 
stration of the powerlessness of mere similar 
colors to conceal could hardly be devised.”’ 
What, then, accounts for the fact—familiar 
to generations of men but unexplained until 
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Thayer hit upon the secret—that many of 
the denizens of the animal kingdom remain, 
under the right conditions, indistinguishable 
from their environment? It is not simply 
that the patterns on their coats, both as re- 
gards line and color, are adjusted to the na- 
ture of their surroundings; it is that these 
patterns are vitalized as a kind of protection 
by the play of light and shade. “Animals,” 
we are told in the book cited above, “are 
painted by nature darkest on those parts 
which tend to be most lighted by the sky’s 
light, and vice versa,” and the net result is 
that “‘the two effects cancel each other.” The 
point is extremely difficult to set forth with- 
out the aid of diagrams and such aids, but 
we may, perhaps, clear it up a little by adding 
that while the model of a bird painted green 
all over and placed against a green back- 
ground would be unqualifiedly conspicuous, 
the countershading of the same model, ac- 
cording to nature, would cause it to melt into 
the background. Where this process among 
the ‘actual living creatures becomes enchant- 
ing is in the artistic subtlety with which cos- 
tume, pattern and shading are developed. It 
is as though nature painted a picture upon 
the dress of bird or beast, a picture repro- 
ducing the general character of the scene in 
which it lives—always assuming life in the 
bird or beast, the maintenance of a normal 
position. 


I found the book absorbing, and not long 
afterward the opportunity came to observe 
its principles in operation. In the fall of 
1910 Thayer wrote me: “I wish so much 
you could by some wild chance be present 
when I show the doubting ornithologists, etc., 
the concealing power of brilliant costumes 
(outdoors, of course), beginning at 9 A. M. 
at the Smithsonian in Washington next 
week.’ -The chance was one to seize, and 
I met Thayer, pottering over the specimens 
at the Smithsonian with him as he chose the 
few which he deemed sufficient for the first 
seance. [ remember among the feathered 
examples a marvellous ruby-throated hum- 
ming bird, but our principal and quite un- 
forgettable exhibit was a young stuffed prong- 
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buck, worn by Thayer like a yoke over his 
head and shoulders as we marched forth to 
meet the enemy. Perhaps “‘enemy’’ is not 
altogether the right word. ‘The scientists 
brought together under that sunny but chill 
November sky were not inimical to the dem- 
onstrator’s purpose. But neither were they 
noticeably sympathetic. It was not asking 
too much of them to ask them to look at the 
humming bird, set within a bush, and to note 
how it seemed mystically to disappear. But 
they balked at lying down on their stomachs 
in public and gazing up at the stern of the 
deer to see the white patches thereon. If 
they would do this, Thayer told them, they 
would see how when an animal pursuing the 
prongbuck draws near his prey and the 
quarry leaps into the air there is an instant 
during which those white patches are merged 
into the sea of light that falls from the sky. 
In that instant the pursuer may miss his 
stroke and while recovering himself give the 
prongbuck that much of a chance to recover 
also and continue its flight. The crux of 
the matter is that the patches must identify 
themselves with the sky and that they only 
do so when the eyes following them look up 
at them against the sky. 


Thayer himself gave years and unimagin- 
able patience to the testing of those principles 
on which he laid such store, and it hurt when 
people failed to meet him half way. ‘There 
were questions on that morning in Washing- 
ton. He answered them eagerly and, so far 
as I could judge, decisively. His demon- 
stration was, to me, complete. I cannot say 
that the rest were flatly skeptical, but neither 
were they ardent, and as we went back to the 
museum, bringing the specimens with us, 
Thayer exploded wrathfully, not so much 
against the ornithologists we had just left 
as against the whole world of doubting 
I speak of it now not to recall 
an old moment of disappointment for him, 
but because the incident seemed to bring out 
something very characteristic of Thayer. I 
have called him, in these things of a natural- 
ist, the scientist. He never stopped being 
an artist, a lover of beauty. This was what 
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made him so sensitive to an attitude of cold- 
ness toward his “law.” The law, for him, 
was one of the most gloriously exciting things 
in the world, a new key to exquisite things. 
He couldn’t understand why an elderly and 
not precisely slender ornithologist should ob- 
ject to extending himself upon the grass in a 
public place with his eyes directed at the be- 
hind-end of a stuffed deer. He had stretched 
himself in the mud without a qualm so that 
he might watch the flamingo in its rose-flushed 
costume melting into a background of rosy 
sky. He was watching more than a fact, he 
was watching a “‘big magic,” and the artist in 
him was thrilled. He grumbled, at Washing- 
ton, as I have said. But the image of him 
that stays in my mind is that of a dreamer, 
with a kind of sweet wistfulness about him. 


He was tireless in his efforts to make others 
see the truth as he had seen it. I was con- 
vinced when I had first read the book, but 
he wanted me to get closer and closer to his 
law. From Monadnock he wrote: “Why 
don’t you come up here as you promised? I 
will show you my artificial zebra, large as 
life, that is getting ready to do the same 
stunt that you saw the deer do, only even 
more magically. You must, anyway, come 
in the next warm weather and see the worlds 
of beautiful wonders that all summer long 
last year I showed every one here.” He 
wanted sorely to get Colonel Roosevelt to 
visit him. T. R. was a stout critic of the 
“Jaw,” and Thayer’s arguments could not 
move him. On the occasion when I had a 
chance to talk with him about it he was still 
incredulous. This always seemed to me one 
of the gravest of losses to the subject. Met 
face to face for long and candid talks Thayer 
and Roosevelt would inevitably have got to- 
gether on the great central principle. It was 
simply a caprice of fate that kept them apart. 
All the time the stars in their courses were 
fighting the artist’s battle. Science more and 
more accepted his ideas, and he, for his part, 
lost no opportunity to extend their scope. 
The Titanic disaster stimulated him to ob- 
servations on icebergs, which he sent me for 
publication as of the highest importance. 


“How many more years of chancing it at 
sea,” he asked, “before the world realizes its 
deadly error in the universal notion that 
bergs at night are visible because they are 
white? It is precisely when they are purest 
white that they are at night invisible.” When 
the war came he saw new possibilities in the 
principle of shading and counter shading he 
had discovered. 

There is a page in The Tribune of August 
13, 1916, filled with a remarkable contribu- 
tion that Thayer made to the defensive 
science of war. It deals with the proper— 
and improper—methods of coloring war- 
ships. The subject is, again, too complicated 
to be brought within the confines of a brief 
abstract. Even when the manuscript was 
finished and was being put into type Thayer 
would telegraph me changes. His earnest- 
ness was surely in full play that summer. He 
preached the gospel of white paint to the 
British navy as fervidly as though he were 
an evangelist. For the reflection of his mood 
that it gives I may reproduce another of his 
letters: 

“Monadnock, N. H., 
“August 3, 1916. 


“Dear Cortissoz: I am calm now about squash- 
ing that horrible Hohenzollern brood. As one felt 
sure, it was certain that since he left his neighbors 
no alternative but practical annihilation, they would 
not and could not stop till they had become an over- 
whelming cordon to hunt him down. We shall see 
the Germans put him in his box and beg the world 
to let them exist as a nation if they will do this 
boxing. 

“T got clean used up and I am now in great shape 
after two months at Cape Cod. ‘This unspeakable 
strain took me to England last November and De- 
cember, and five weeks of the first war year to 
Washington, to try to impress Franklin Roosevelt 
and so work the Allies. Even you don’t realize 
that white ships would have saved most of Britain’s 
nine in that fight. All they have to do is to wait 
for dark parts of the day to do their fighting in. 
Yes, I have done perhaps my best head lately. 


“A ffectionately, AHO 


a 


The line at the close is pure Thayer. The 
artist in him, I repeat, could not down. Half 
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the criticism leveled against his law would 
have been canceled, to begin with, if his 
critics had shared his exsthetic perceptions. 
After all, the science of concealing coloration 
is all intertwined with the beauty of nature. 
It was an artistic as well as a scientific prin- 
ciple that Thayer let loose in the war when 
his law gave the camoufleurs their start. He 
went abroad himself, in 1915, as his note 
relates, to give advice on the concealment 
of arms and other objects in the field. His 
cousin, Barry Faulkner, led the artists who, 
in our own army, brought the art of camou- 
flage to a high pitch in France. In all the 
armies artists enrolled in this branch of the 
service and wrought, as the whole world now 
knows, immeasurable good for their forces. 
The genesis of that tremendous support given 
to the Allies is directly traceable to the genius 
of the American painter, who had loved and 
studied animals from his childhood, who had 
surprised the secret of concealing coloration 
in the animal kingdom, and had revealed 
“Thayer's law.” In writing to me about the 
article [ have mentioned he expressed his 
anxiety about the title, in which allusion was 
made to the possibility that the Germans had 
learned from his book how to avoid errors 


of naval coloration. ‘I now believe they did 
this,’ he added. “I hear from Switzerland 
that I am worshipped there about this mat- 
ter.’ He might well have been honored, if 
not worshipped, by the Allies, for he made a 
priceless gift to their cause. 

There was no soldier in the field whew 
soul was stirred more mightily than was 
Thayer’s by the stress of the war. “I have 
only yesterday begun again on the war news,” 
he writes in one of his letters, “after refrain- 
ing two months from knowing a word. I 
swore off for my health.” He lived by im- 
agination, if ever a man did. Great events 
swept him like a storm. And, fortunately, 
they sent him back to the brush. “I am young 
again and really painting.” “You will rejoice 
that I have this last May done one of my 
very best heads.”’ “I am very well again 
and conceive that the things I am painting 
are going to please you and me. I am full 
of them.” These are the messages from 
Thayer that I love best to recall. When he 
says, “I am full of them,” he means only one 
thing, that he is full of ideals of beauty. He 
was faithful to them to the end. In pure 
beauty this great artist left to America his 
truest heritage. 
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DEAR THAYER: 


I am very sorry to hear that you are laid 
up. Gerald and Alma were here yesterday, 
bringing a portrait of your Mary, done per- 
haps thirty years ago. It is superb, 
one of your most important things; and I 
also wish to tell you that I was looking at 


your “Monadnock”’ landscape in the museum 
the other day and I have entirely made up 
my mind that it is the finest landscape ever 
painted in the world—lIt is extraordinary. 
Hoping that you will soon be up and at 
it again, I am, Old Man, your sincere 


admirer, T. W. Dewinae. 
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By GERALD H. THAYER 


BBOTT THAYER had a clean Spartan 
A funeral, in keeping with the uncom- 
promising and whole-hearted uncon- 
ventionality of his genius and his life. He 
had abhorred undertakers, as we well knew; 


and he had not cared for the intervention 
of the clergy in household epochs of stress, 
either solemn or glad. With the services of 
both types of professional we were able to 


dispense. No hands touched his dead body 
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but those of his own housemates, including 
two or three devoted disciples, young fellow- 
artists, and his very fine and gentle trained 
nurse, an Indian girl descended from a tribe 
of Southern Canada. Both verbally and in 
writing he had left to us requests that his 
body be cremated. This, too, was carried 
out with the least possible help of profes- 
sional outsiders. The disciple and fellow- 
artist who was, perhaps, of all, the nearest 
and dearest, in the younger generation, fur- 
nished his own motor car as the means of 
conveyance between Monadnock and _ the 
crematory at Mount Auburn in Cambridge, 
a distance of more than seventy miles; and 
he and I made the trip together with the 
body. Another young artist and devout 
admirer had come up to Monadnock from 
Boston to make a death-mask; and before 
our little band dispersed and that final jour- 
ney began we read aloud the poem of Hen- 
ley’s beginning “A late lark twitters from 
the quiet skies.” 

Our return trip from Mount Auburn with 
the little copper cylinder of ashes was made 
in the same manner, on the first day of June, 
through the utter cloudless glory of the young 
summer—dear old New England at its best 
and loveliest, with Bobolinks, home from far 
journeys, bubbling above the daisy-flelds, and 
a great breeze, the very breath of life, sweep- 
ing magnificent out of the cool pores 
Dismounting from the automobile by the 
shore of Dublin Lake, I set out alone to 
complete, before returning home, the final 
rites. I took the Ridge Trail, or Pumpelly 
Trail, up Monadnock, going up barefoot be- 
cause city shoes would not grip on spruce- 
needles and rocks. It was near sunset when 
I reached the open heights,—the narrow, far- 
beholding, rocky midrib of Monadnock, 
wrought as a record-stone and graven image 
by the moving glaciers of ages long gone by. 
Hermits and Olive-backs and Winter Wrens 
were singing up the slopes below, Juncoes and 
Myrtle Warblers jingled from among green- 
golden spruce-tops near at hand. Monad- 
nock’s vast shadow had quelled the gleaming 
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of long Thorndike Pond, off to the eastward, 
and had touched the pedestal of the Peter- 
borough Hills. Northwestward, forty miles 
or more away, but looming bold against the 
sunset clearness, stood that brother peak in 
whose shadow, not so many years before, 
Saint Gaudens died—Ascutney. In this gay 
solemness and royal fellowship and trans- 
lucent beauty were given forever back to 
wind and sun and stars the scanty mortal 
remnants of our artist, father, friend. Of 
those dainty upland plants he loved so well,— 
dwarf dogwood, mountain ash, clintonia,— 
some two or three may feel at root a faint 
enrichment. The old gray stones know 
nothing; they are charged with no new secret. . 

Monadnock, standing rock-crowned there 
through ages like a carven monument, is 
elemental, and belongs to birds and hares and 
clouds as truly as to men. It will endure 
through human changes inconceivable; and 
even a great man’s memory may change or 
perish, in the unknown future, and Monad- 
nock heeds not. Not, even though the great 
man while he lived had been this mountain’s 
passionate lover, and the defender of its 
sacred beauty against the ever-encroaching 
vulgarities of lesser human minds. In behalf 
of no man, even the greatest,—Emerson, 
Thoreau, Thayer, or to us unknown Indian 
big chief of old,—could this carven moun- 
tain be claimed as an eternal monument. 
Eternity is a long word: before which even 
Monadnock itself must stand abashed. But 
meanwhile, whether for decades, generations, 
or many centuries, so long as the memory of 
this man is cherished at all—whether as 
painter, scientist, conservationist, or honored 
ancestor—it will be proper and just for any 
of us so desiring to regard Monadnock, the 
mountain, as in a very real sense his monu- 
ment. Itself, for others; for us it can be it- 
self and at the same time more than itself 
alone. 

If there is a spirit which mysteriously lives, 
I know that his soul “‘royal and released” is 
glad of everything that has been done. 
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ART ACTIVITIES IN POST WAR PARIS 


By Louis BouCcHE 


HE art of the modernists working in 

Paris to-day is disappointing. There 

are no new names. Matisse, Picasso, 
Derain, Vlaminck, Marquet, Vallaton, Bon- 
nard, Dufy, Gleizes, Friesz and Van Dongen 
continue to hold the center of the stage. 
Movements instead of men are trying to dis- 
place themselves, schools of propagandists, 
who fight their battles in the press, in the 
salons and drawing-rooms, even on the stage. 
They do not take themselves very seriously, 
but they amuse all Paris and add an interest 
and a vitality to the push of art in Paris of 


a sort which New York has never known. 
They are an addition to the habit of famili- 
arity with which Paris has learned to treat 
art. New York is only beginning to get rid 
of its ignorant reverence for art. Men con- 
tinue to remove their hats in galleries and 
whisper before pictures. They are afraid 
their opinions might make them appear 
ridiculous. 

To-day every one laughs with and at the 
Dadaists. They are burlesqued on the stage 
and in the newspapers. They are in the 
public eye. Francis Picabia, informal head 
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of the movement, carries on controversies 
with Gleizes in the columns of Dada and 
Action respectively. They become personal. 
Picabia accuses Gleizes of all sorts of moral 
and sometimes of anatomical deficiencies, and 
Gleizes in turn retorts with more or less 
truth that Picabia’s claim to popularity is as 
a mechanical humorist. No one can doubt 
Albert Gleizes’ great sincerity as an artist. 
But whereas Picabia retains an atmosphere 
of geniality and lightness, Gleizes, now one 
of the old masters of the above mentioned 
group, cannot forgive any offense to his 
dignity and cannot answer these lightly. 
That group holds its head very high. Its 
members are generally recognized. ‘They are 
the backbone of the Salon d’Autonne which 
with the decay of the older salons has be- 
come the fashionable one. Indeed their pic- 
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tures are sometimes seen now in those older 
salons which once could accord to them only 
ridicule and now use them as a bolster to 
their diminishing popularity. No modern 
works sell better than theirs, and the number 
of dealers who handle their works has, 
within the past five years, almost tripled. 
Matisse and Picasso, however, do not 
rightfully belong to this group. ‘They are 
placed on higher pedestals, receive greater 
homage. Both have added very little to their 
art since the war. Henri Matisse continues 
to be the exponent of pure and brutal color 
and of simplicity pushed to the extreme; he 
remains the spirit of uncontrolled youth and 
joy. Through his facility in painting, he at 
times creates canvases of exaggerated aban- 
don and childlike grotesqueness. Matisse is 
ever interesting, for Matisse is ever varied. 
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From Matisse we always await the trick, the 
“tour de force,’ the gigantic acrobatics. 
Deformations to Matisse offer endless sources 
of design, of new realizations, of glories and 
of new and unusual form. Matisse’s paint- 
ings unfold like multi-colored flags, banners 
striped in red, violet, green and blue, through 
his great oppositions of color. The ‘‘Chef 
des Fauves,’’ however, suffers at times from 
an economy of form, impregnating his art 
with a feeling of never penetrating beyond 
the superficial plane surface. 

Matisse is life, the joy of paint. 

Picasso, on the other hand, is quieter, but 
finer, more subtle and more lasting. His art 
is sober and dignified. Picasso is the presti- 
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digitator of this ‘‘20th century.” Is he not, 
with Braque, the father of “Cubism,” the 
grandfather of “Futurism,” and the great 
grandfather of all later “isms”? 

Picasso is a sorcerer in paint. He can do 
anything and everything. Whether his art 
is translated into realism, classicism, a la 
Ingres, or pure abstraction, it is reeking with 
beauty. Picasso in fact is no longer doubted 
in Paris, he is a past master. Little children 
have heard of him, nice people actually have 
respect for him, and picture dealers open their 
doors to him. Owners of Pablo Picassos, 
guard your precious treasures! 

Dada—a dada—dada—a dada. 

Dada is the rage. 
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What does it stand for? 

Dada is the rallying call of sophisticated 
painters, writers and eccentrics, tongue in 
cheeks, bent on leaving the poor bourgeois 
aghast. 

But the poor bourgeois of Paris has seen 
so much since the creation of the famous 
‘‘Salon des Independents,” some twenty years 
ago, that he takes the Dadaist pranks as the 
doings of bad boys and has ceased to be out- 
raged. 

In spite of their disregard of every estab- 
lished law in art and otherwise, the Dadaists 
seem of all artists to be the most comparable 
to normal human beings, suffering none of 
the flaggelations that their confreres inflict 
upon themselves. They truly enjoy life. 

A Dada is a gentleman in the sense that 
he feels perfectly at home in a limousine or 
in a box at the opera. He may frequently 
be seen dining at the Ritz or at the Meurice 
in irreproachable evening dress. He doesn’t 
forget his necktie, nor does he wear corduroy 
trousers and a flowing tie. The artist of the 
coming day seems to have forgotten that such 
a thing’ as avoarret) ever existed, orei1sne 
hasn’t, he at least realizes that it isn’t essen- 
tial to the production of a work of art. The 
Latin Quarter has ceased to exist, and the 
only remnants of the extinct race of “‘rapins”’ 
are graduates of the Art Students’ League of 
New York. 

With friend Picabia one can converse on 
anything. His favorite topic, however, is 
automobile motors. He seems to be the sole 
possessor in Paris of a Stutz racing car, and 
living on the ground floor of a very fashion- 
able Parisian apartment house, he makes one 
leap from the wheel of his red Stutz through 
the window of his dressing room where his 
Dada friends assemble. The assembly is 
composed of: Tristan I'zara, Ribemont, Des- 
saignes, Arp, André Breton, Archipenko, 
Louis Aragon, and Philippe Soupault, all de- 
votees of 14 Rue Emile Augier. 

A striking decoration in Francis Picabia’s 
luxurious apartment is a huge drawing board 


hanging on a beautiful Louis XVI panelled 
wall, with a toy monkey of the teddy bear 
family nailed to it. The “‘picture’’ is en- 
titled, ‘‘Portrait of Cezanne.” 

‘“Ratebers Platoniques,” “Unique Eun- 
ique,’”’ ‘“‘Poems et Dessins de la Fille née sans 
Mere,” and ‘‘Pensees sans Language’ com- 
pose his recent contribution ‘to Dada art in 
literature. 

Robert Delaunay is not a Dadaist, but is 
making himself heard from across the 
Pyrennées, where he has established himself 
since 1914. He is now engaged in devising 
new schemes for interior decoration. His 
latest is a series of bright and variegated 
furniture coverings which may quickly and 
conveniently be applied to a room interior, 
changing its entire aspect from one color 
scheme to another. Delaunay has carried his 
idea into luxurious motor cars, affording to 
the ladies of Madrid an occasional change of 
scenery right in their own entourage. 

Another name often heard is that of Lip- 
chitz, a young sculptor who has twisted his 
art into every possible shape, and who seems 
to have come out of it all with the realiza- 
tion that it-has been done before. He is 
carrying on the Boccioni tradition and is very 
much in the public eye. 

All in all, the Parisian artist of recent date, 
imbued with the new and the grotesque, has 
ceased to create an impression; the bizarre 
no longer frightens and a return to avowed 
realism is imminent. 

The great war brought art research to a 
sudden standstill by the mobilization of the 
younger men. Problems of color, line and 
form were put aside for the manual of arms, 
but art evolution seems to have gone on its 
way. Cubism and Futurism are giving place 
to a new realism based on a foundation of 
what may be considered the greatest art ex- 
perimentation ever known. 

[ My own observation of Paris would lead 
me to a very different conclusion. I believe 
we are about to see a marked classical re- 
action.—EDITOR. | 
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SAMUEL ROTHBORT 


BY THE EDITOR 


PYERAL years back ] was chairman 
of the Hanging Committee of an art 
society of which Samuel Rothbort was 

a member. ‘The feeling against his art was 
so strong that I had great difficulty in having 
justice done to the two paintings he had sent 
to the exhibition. The society was conserva- 
tive in its tendencies, and yet that did not 
explain to me the peculiar antipathy which 
the various members felt against Rothbort’s 
art. 

My feeling is that the antipathy against 
Rothbort’s art is the antipathy which most 
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men and women feel against a plain unvar. 
nished tale of truth. The plowboy at the 
plow, the milkmaid, the factory hand, enjoy 
visions of a higher social sphere than that 
to which they are accustomed. They dream 
of lords and ladies, and do not wish to have 
their dreams disturbed. Therefore they re- 
sent what they call the vulgarity of Lincoln, 
of Walt Whitman, of Winslow Homer. For 
the same reason they resent the art of Samuel 
Rothbort. Only when such artists gain the 
applause of the recognized authorities does 
the resentment begin to die out. 
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MUEL ROTHBORT 


COMMENT ON THE ARTS 


OYAL CORTISSOZ most courteously gave 

us permission to reprint in this issue his ad- 
mirable article ‘““Personal Memories of Abbott H. 
Thayer,” which has appeared in the New York 
Tribune. 


HERE was a time when Boston was the hub 
of America. It never was, as many fond 
Bostonians imagined, the hub of the Universe. 

To-day Boston, notwithstanding Amy Lowell, is 
a very conservative city. Art does not flourish 
there. The man with original conceptions of art 
is frowned upon. Charles H. Pepper is considered 
a heretic, and even Joseph De Camp and Charles 
Hopkinson are a little—well, you know what. 

Boston has lost its sense vf humor. 

At the Vose Gallery there is a show of paintings 
of old merchant ships, delightful things. The 
paintings were made many of them almost a century 
ago, and almost all have the tang of the sea. Many 
of the ships are storm-tossed, and one feels the 
force of wind and wave. ‘The paintings show a 
sense of decoration which to-day is rare. 

In the days of my youth there was a game known 
as London Bridge. The boy or girl who was 
caught he or she had to answer a question such as: 
‘What would you rather have for Christmas, a sled 
or a doll?” In the Vose Gallery as I entered was 
a youth of thirty who I felt would be unable to 
express a preference should he be asked any such 
question without leaning upon the opinion of some 
one else. A precedent would be an absolute neces- 
sity before he could answer anything. 

He wandered aimlessly about. He half closed 
his eyes. He shaded them with his hand. Finally 
he went up to one of the paintings and the oracular 
youth spake: “I wonder what Mr. Woodbury 
would say to this. It seems to me he might say that 
there were two centers of interest, and of course that 
does not do in a picture.” 


T the gallery of Doll and Richards in Boston 
the midsummer show is a varied one. Charles 
Hovey Pepper, ‘‘l’enfant terrible” of Boston Town, 
has a pair of upright decorative panels, pleasing as 
color and as design. ‘‘Daylight and Moonlight,” 
by Felicie Waldo Howell, is reminiscent of much 


that is beautiful in landscape art, of John La Farge, 
of Winslow Homer. Most good art is reminiscent, 
even when the artist’s name is Edouard Manet. 
Leon Dabo has a landscape, “Evening on the Hud- 
son.” It has the mystery of evening and the feeling 
for the calm of slow-running water which we have 
come to expect in Mr. Dabo’s work. 

Other exhibitors are Durand Felton, Elizabeth 
Wentworth Roberts, Horace Burdick, George H. 
Leonard and Frank Vining Smith. 

In another room are a group of water colors, 
several.of them by Ross Turner. They show much 
craftsmanship. Ross Turner could have taught 
technique to Sargent. Like so many works of art 
which are technically brilliant Ross Turner’s water 
colors lack that something which elegant writers call 
“the divine spark.” 


HEN I found I could get no satisfactory 

replies from those Philadelphia doctors who 
libeled modern art as insane and diseased, I wrote 
to Dr. Barnes, also of Philadelphia, a well-known 
figure in the medical world and almost as well 
known as an art collector. Dr. Barnes suggests 
that the self-appointed members of the “Art Clinic” 
of the Art Alliance know as little about mental dis- 
eases as they do about art. He explains how such 
foolish statements as were made against the Penn- 
sylvania Academy show of Modern Tendencies can 
come into being. This is his answer to the absurd- 
ities of the “Art Doctors.” 


“Tt would take more than the statements of the 
doctors mentioned to make out a case that would 
bear analysis by anyone versed in the fundamental 
principles of normal and abnormal psychology, in 
which science, I believe, it is a general opinion 0 
those who specialize in psychology that the doctors — 
mentioned are not qualified to speak. I believe that 
Drs. Dercum, Burr and Wadsworth come within 
the category of what is known as ‘old hats,’ that 1s, 
men who have arrived at positions of eminence by 
conforming to the traditions of a bygone age, stand- 
ing pat on somebody else’s thinking and vociferously 
denouncing the work of men who have devoted their 
lives to research work in art and science. To such 
men as the doctors mentioned the monumental work 


done by Freud, Jung and Adler is a closed book; 
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but to men like Prof. Holt of Harvard and Prof. 
Dewey of Columbia, the work of Freud and _ his 
colleagues is of fundamental significance and im- 
portance to normal and mentally diseased society. 
In short, I think that when Drs. Dercum, Burr and 
Wadsworth make public statements concerning 
matters about which they have no scientific knowl- 
edge they can be classed as ignoramuses with a pen- 
chant for limelighting. The Art Alliance is 
composed largely of what may be classed as ‘social 
climbers,’ who look upon art as a step in the ladder 
that leads to the kind of prominence that everyone 
is familiar with who reads the society columns of 
the daily press. Among the members of the Art 
Alliance may be found that group of Philadelphia 
painters who exploit everything available to find a 
market for their substitute for art. The mainstay 
of the Alliance once wrote me a letter which I have 
preserved as a record of the most crass ignorance and 
worst taste I have ever encountered. So I think if 
you put the background and speaker-doctors together 
you will see that they unify into a typical example 
of the unfortunate situation so prevalent in Phila- 
delphia as regards intelligence and art. ni 


ALBERT C. BARNES. 


HE ARTS has been accused of having an 

overwhelming conceit about its criticism of 
current art exhibitions. Whatever conceit we may 
have had has left us. Here is a bit of criticism on 
the International Exhibition at Pittsburgh which has 
been taken from the International Studio. After 
you have read it through with care you will appre- 
ciate what “real constructive” criticism is. 


“For the Art Student the exhibition has a certain 
interest owing to the fact that out of the three 
hundred and eighty-five paintings hung, four are by 
John S. Sargent—twenty-five are in a room devoted 
to the one-man show of Henri Eugene Le Sidaner— 
seven canvases by and as a memorial to J. Francis 
Murphy are shown—and forty-eight paintings have 
been borrowed from connoisseurs or dealers, there- 
fore they are eighty-four works which have been, at 
least, commercial possibilities. 


“The other three hundred and one cover every 
kind of technique, color scheme, subject, and tonal 
quality under the sun, and they range from the 
‘daubery’ of Mancini to the naive and refined finish 
of Bosley—from the uninteresting portrait - by 
Matisse to the breathing and living likenesses by 
Seyffert—from the mawkish nudes ot Innocenti and 
Greiffenhagen to the graceful and playful depictions 
of Paul Chabas and Gilchrist—from the supposed 
landscapes by Osslund and Mauer to the glorious 
‘outdoors’ of Peyraud, White and Ochtman—from 
the still unfinished angel of Thayer to the delicate 


‘Mignon’ by Parcell—from the peculiarly mottled 
Snow Scenes by Fjaestad and Schultzberg to the 
clear, snappy winter atmosphere of Symons and 
Sotter—from the ‘experiment’ by Renoir to the 
subtle figure by Bredin—from the children’s play- 
room ‘Chromos’ by Mooney and Bergman to the 
splendid productions of Vonnoh, Knox, and Priest- 
man—from the attempted marine of Woodbury to 
the medieval records by Olsson.” 

I always enjoy criticism which is clear, which tells 
me just what I ought to like and how much I ought 
to like it. 


HE WANAMAKER GALLERY is having 

- a midsummer show of modern, very modern 

art. It is a very good show, not so large that you 

leave it exhausted, nor so small that you do not feel 

repaid for your visit. It is well hung, so well hung 

that even an old fault-finder like myself is quite 
disarmed. 


Max Weber has an admirable “Still Life,” har- 
monious in line, mass, color. Jules Pascin sends 
two drawings, “The Beach” and “Street Sweepers.” 
Then there is work by the Zorachs, Diederich, 
Lachaise, Sterne, Stella, George Of, Wood Gaylor, 
Bernard Gussow, Branchard, Covert, Demuth, 
Dickinson, Merton, Mauer, Mager, Yarrow, Wal- 
kowitz, Hartley, Kuniyoshi, Benton, Bouché, Das- 
burg, Daugherty, Gus Mager and others. 


T the Weyhe Gallery they are having an all- 

summer show of lithographs and other prints 

in black and white, delightful things. Marie 

Laurentin, Raoul Dufy, Arthur Young, Vlaminck, 

Arthur B. Davies are among the artists whose work 

is being shown. Mr. Weyhe is in Europe; who 
isn’t but you and me? 


Verne MEGE’S study of a boy’s head, the 
reproduction of which was crowded out of the 
last issue, was first shown at the Independent Ex- 
hibition and later at the International Studio show 
at the Anderson Galleries. 


Te is never too late to include a reproduction of 
such a magnificent Segantini as that which was 
recently loaned to the Brooklyn Museum. 


OLLARD’S book on Renoir is out. 

we shall review it. Gleize has written on 

Cubism. It is another book for us to review. (“Do 
you see the cat? Yes, it is a black cat.”) 


Next issue 
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STREET SWEEPERS 


N the April issue of Current Opinion, tucked 
away in the back pages, is an article by the late 
John Burroughs, “The Reds of American Litera- 


ture.” He has relatively little to say of literature, 
more to say about art.. About Gauguin, Burroughs 
writes: 


“T have just been skimming through an illus- 
trated book called ‘Noa Noa’ by a Frenchman, Paul 
Gauguin, which describes or pretends to describe a 
visit to Tahiti. There is not much fault to be found 
with it as a narrative, but the pictures of the natives 
are atrocious. Many of the figures are distorted, 
and all of them have a smutty look, as if they had 
been rubbed with lamp-black or coal dust. “There 
is not one simple, honest presentation of the natural 
human form in it. When the Parisian becomes a 
degenerate, he is the worst degenerate of all, a re- 
fined, perfumed degenerate. A degenerate English- 
man may be brutal and coarse, but he could never 
be guilty of the inane and outrageous things of the 
Cubists, the Imagists, the Futurists, and all the 
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other ists which the French have turned out. ‘The 
degenerate Frenchman is like that species of smilax 
or catbrier which looks fresh, shiny and attractive, 
but which, when blooming, gives out an odor of a 
dead fat. 


Let us read through John Burroughs’s estimate 
of ultra-modern art carefully and then we may be 
in a position to judge how far he was right. ‘The 
man who wrote “Noa Noa” was the same Gauguin 
as he who painted the pictures. “The same spirit 
runs through Gauguin’s writings as his art. If one 
is degenerate the other is degenerate. “There is not 
much to find fault with it as a narrative,” Bur- 
roughs confesses. In judging Gauguin, the writer, 
Burroughs has his knowledge of literature to guide 
him. ‘There is not much to find fault.” 

When he came to judge Gauguin, the artist, he 
says: ‘““There is not one simple, honest presentation 
of the natural human form in it.” I do not know 
what were the illustrations of the particular edition 
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of “Noa Noa’ which Burroughs read, but there 
comes to my memory the drawing by Gauguin of 
the head of a young Vahitan, the most simple, the 
most honest presentation of human form which I 
know since the time of Holbein. It might almost 
pass as a drawing of Holbein. 


‘““A degenerate Englishman may be brutal and 
coarse, but he could never be guilty of the inane 
and outrageous things of the Cubists, the Imagists, 
the Futurists, and all the other ists which the French 
have turned out.” é 


If ultra-modern French art is inane it is not out- 
rageous, that is clear. “Therefore, I feel that Bur- 
roughs was merely expressing the innate dislike 
which the cultured man has when brought face to 
face with an art which he does not understand. 
Now, one thing about ultra-modern art which is 
very marked is the fact that it is rarely sensual. 
Sensuality is one of the elements which has largely 
disappeared in ultra-modern art. ‘The charge that 
it is outrageous seems, therefore, absurd. Again, 
the Cubists derive from a Spaniard, the Imagists, I 
believe, from Anglo-Saxon sources, the Futurists 
from a school of Italian artists. Although grouped 
together by Mr. Burroughs, these schools have little 
in common. 

Most of the ultra-modern painters go for their 
inspiration to the old masters, not to Van Dyck but 
to Holbein, not to Reynolds but to Giotto. Fre- 
quently the inspiration comes from even older 
sources, from the primitive Greeks and Egyptians. 
Their forms are different from those of the preceding 
generation. “They are not for that reason degenerate. 

Ultra-modern art has faults, grave faults, but 
they are the faults of modern life. The artists can- 
not but mirror the life about them. If the ideals 
of the modern painter are vague it is because the 
ideals of modern life are vague. When Harding 
declares that there must be no further wars, and 
that America will stand for humanity, and when he 
urges the adoption of the emergency tariff which 
arouses other nations against us, President Harding 
is vague in his ideals. He is not, therefore, de- 
generate. 

‘The modern artist is self-conscious. He is rarely 
a man of single purpose. He has not the intense 
earnestness of an Abbott Thayer. Who among our 
public men is intensely in earnest, save Eugene 
Debs? I hold no brief for his opinions, but I ad- 
mire his singleness of purpose. ‘The other public 
men are not degenerate because they are not earnest. 


When men begin to talk of matters about which 
they have but slight experience they fall into such 
error as John Burroughs fell. And when they are 
puffed up with their own conceit they make fools 
of themselves, even as Dr. Francis X. Dercum. The 
“Reds” of art are not red. 


EST I seem unappreciative of the greatness of 

John Burroughs let me now say that to me 

he was at the time of his death the greatest living 

master of prose in these States of ours. Let me 

quote a letter which is not well known, a letter to 

Richard Watson Gilder, published in The Modern 
School, in the April-May number, 1919: 


“A public: lecturer, and a great lover of Walt 
Whitman, was here on Monday, and I gave her 
your letter to read, but when she came to ‘semi- 
hobo’ she was so pained that she refused to read 
further. She said she would as soon call Christ a 
semi-hobo, which is my own feeling about it. 
Christ-like, Walt seemed to prefer the company of 
publicans and sinners to that of the ‘best society’ 
of his time. He doubtless found more reality there, 
as Walt did: the cant and hypocrisy of the ‘best 
society’ are intolerable to such natures. Walt iden- 
tifies himself with publicans and sinners in_ his 
poems, in a way that to me does not suggest the 
semi-hobo, but suggests God. I love to dwell on 
his divine commonness—his rich endowment of all 
the fundamental human traits and qualities. He 
Was a tramp in the sense that all great poet-prophets 
have been tramps—he was near to common things 
and to universal humanity. As a man I did not 
find any suggestion of the hobo in him, nor of the 
madman, neither did I nor do I as a poet. He is 
the sanest of the sane. I do not hesitate to say that 
no other work has ever been produced in this world 
so much in the spirit of creation as Leaves of Grass. 
This feeling grows upon me with age. You com- 
pare him to his disadvantage with Emerson, but in 
power, in sweep and mass, in that pristine elemental 
push and energy, what comparison is there between 
them? Whitman was a world poet-prophet, Emer- 
son was a New England poet-prophet. Emerson 
has already had his day—a rare and precious spirit 
to whom you and I owe a great debt, but he can 
never be to our children or to their children what 
he was to me. I turn to him now (his essays) as 
to a reminiscence, to try to call up those days of 
my youth. I turn to Walt as to the sea, or the 
starry heavens, to expand my soul. After the New 
England poet the lift of W.’s lines is like the surge 
of ocean billows, compared to the ripple of an inland 


lake.” 
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OSEPH BRUMMER has sailed for Europe. 
Last week I called to wish him “bon voyage,” 
and between us we damned almost everything in the 
line of art except the old, old masters and Picasso. 
It was a very hot day, intolerably sultry. 
The Brummer Gallery will remain open, but 
there will be no special exhibitions. Mr. Brummer 
returns early in September. 


T the Daniel Gallery, at Scott and Fowles, at 
Knoedler’s, at John Levy’s at Keppell’s, at 
Kennedy’s, at the Milch Galleries, at Mussmann’s, 


at Hanfstaengl’s, at Durand-Ruel’s, at Dudensing’s, 
at the Arlington Gallery, at Macbeth’s, at the 
Montross Galleries, at Wildenstein’s, at Kraus- 
haar’s, at Howard Young’s, at Reinhardt’s, Fer- 
argil’s, the Babcock, the Ainslie, the Bourgeois, the 
Ehrich, Harlow’s, the Folsom and the Powell Gal- 
leries there will be held throughout the summer ex- 
hibitions which are more or less retrospective shows 
of what they have been exhibiting during the 
winter. Even in the summer the visitor will find 
much to see in New York, even if we do not con- 
sider for the moment the glories of our museums. 


THE ART=STUDENT 


[With this number we take over THE Toucu- 
STONE MAGAZINE AND ‘THE AMERICAN ART 
STUDENT. It is our intention to keep the depart- 
ments distinct. Mrs. Roberts will have a section 
called THE ToucHstToneg, over which she will 
exercise control ‘THE Arr STupENT Section 
will be edited by our editor. His twenty years of 
teaching and almost thirty years of experimenting 
have singularly fitted him for the job. It will not 
do to say more, for, although he enjoys a certain 
amount of praise, he begins to squirm about in his 
chair if it is overdone, 


Over seven years ago Mr. Field wrote a pam- 
phlet, “The Technique of Oil Painting and Other 
Essays.” It has had a large sale at the regular 
price of fifty cents. To every art student who sub- 
scribes to T’HE Arts the pamphlet will be sent on 
the receipt of twenty-five cents in stamps. Out of 
an edition of several thousand there are barely a 
thousand left. Do not delay too long, therefore, 
in sending the stamps, or we may have to return 
them to you, and stamps are useful things to have 
in an editorial office. 


Tue Arts, per J. C.] 


N the fall of 1913 I published a pamphlet en- 
titled, “The Technique of Oil Painting and 

Other Essays,” which embodied a lot of experi- 
mental research in a small compass. There are a 
few errors in the book to which I would like to call 
your attention. 

In writing upon bases upon which to paint I 
mention the use of cardboard. Cardboard as a base 
is becoming more and more unsatisfactory. Doubt- 
less traces of the chemicals used in its manufacture 
are left in the cardboard, and this tends to rot it. 
The atmosphere of our modern cities is also largely 
to blame for the rapid disintegration of our modern 
cardboard. “The wooden pulp base known as beaver 
board is more satisfactory. ‘The power of resisting 
the ravages of time will be much increased if the 
card or beaver board be painted on both sides and 
on the edges. ‘This precaution is very important if 
you wish your base to last. 

The student is advised in my pamphlet not to 
use Mars Red in underpainting if Madders are to 


be glazed over it. If the underpainting is absolutely 
dry I consider this precaution unnecessary. 

In writing of Harrison’s Red I told nothing of 
its origin. It is a coal-tar product far more per- 
manent than the vast majority of the pigments de- 
rived from coal-tar. Spectrum Red and Orange 
Lake are names used to designate coal-tar reds 
similar in general character. 

Terra Rosa, which I neglected to mention, is a 
useful pigment made by Winson and Newton. It 
is an artificial earth colored with ferric oxide. In 
color it is close to Venetian Red, but it has not the 
overpowering strength. 

Since the war Blockx is making a very pale Cad- 
mium Yellow, which blackens when mixed with 
Flake White. Cadmium Yellow is a sulphide of 
cadmium, and in the very pale shades there is al- 
most invariably an excess of sulphur. ‘The Aurora 
Yellow made by Winson and Newton and a similar 
shade made by Jacques Blockx, is the palest shade 
I know which can be mixed safely with Flake White. 
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It is far more orange than the pale Cadmium made 
by Blockx, but the Blockx pale Cadmium can not 
be mixed with any of the lead colors. Mixed with 
Zinc White the Blockx Cadmium is quite permanent. 


STUDENT writes: “How can you bring 
about harmony of color in your painting?” 

Harmony comes from within, not from without. 
If the man cannot perceive harmony it is obvious 
that he cannot produce harmony except through 
mechanical means. ‘The blind can produce harmony 
of color if they are given yarns all of which har- 
monize. “They cannot create works of art. 

Charles Fromuth’s pastels of Concarneau are de- 
lightful things. The color harmony has always 
seemed a bit mechanical. Out of the thousand 
shades possible Fromuth chose perhaps fifty and the 
fifty shades harmonized with one another. A dis- 
cordant note was an impossibility. Such a device 
reminds me of a stringed musical instrument which 
had a mechanical device by which all the strings 
were muted except certain successive sets, and as 
an untrained performer ran his fingers across the 
strings there was given forth a harmonious succes- 
sion of chords, those ordinarily used to accompany 
singing. 

Discordant effects in painting may not come from 
any lack of perception of harmony on the part of 
the painter. They frequently come from the dis- 
concerting variety of modern pigments. The young 
artist is told how Delacroix used a pallet with 
thirty-seven different colors, and he feels that it 
will take him at least forty-seven because of his in- 
experience. 

I have long believed that every individual should 
in his education follow the same steps which human- 
ity has followed in its evolution. I believe the art 
student should also follow the steps which the 
artists have followed in the evolution of art. I do 
not believe that the student should be handed the 
hundred and fifty-seven varieties of pigments and 
told to paint with them. It seems to me far wiser 
to give him the two reds which the early painters 
used, Indian Red and Venetian, one blue, Ultra- 
marine (a chemical imitation of Lapis Lazzuli, the 
standard blue of the Middle Ages), Yellow Ochre, 
the pigment which colors the soil of this earth of 
ours, one green, Viridian, and Flake White. 


NOTHER question sent to —THE AMERICAN 
ArT STUDENT is the following: “Can a pic- 
ture be painted without the use of white?” 
“Can a cake be made without flour?” 


“Sure, but if you’ve got flour in the house, why 
not use it?” 

There are two ways by which it can be done. 
The easiest is to paint with thin layers of color over 
a light ground. Your ground may even be a white 
ground, and then the matter is very simple. 

Another way is to use a pale pigment, such as 
Lemon Yellow, to replace White. In purely real- 
istic painting the substitution would be inadmissible, 
but I have used Lemon Yellow in a decorative 
panel, and the result was rich and harmonious. 


If you’ve no white in the house I’d send out and 
get some. It’s cheaper than to waste stamps writ- 
ing to the ART STUDENT and to buy Lemon Yellow 
as a substitute. Besides which I am so old-fashioned 
as to believe in that discredited pigment, White 
Lead. There are now used in painting houses 
various whites which stand the tests for durability 
even better. As yet the only substitute for White 
Lead which we artists can get is Zinc White. 

What are the objections to White Lead? 

It is a deadly cumulative poison. Whatever lead 
gets into your system through your cuts in the skin 
or through your mouth goes in to stay. . It doesn’t 
merely rent a place in your body for a week or so. 
It moves in bag and baggage and says nothing about 
it until enough white lead has gotten into the system 
to foment a revolution. That is the trouble with 
cumulative poisons. Beware, beware! 

But if you are careful, why not use Flake White? 
It causes havoc when mixed with certain pigments 
containing sulphur which has not settled down to 
a steady life. A good Vermilion, a good Ultra- 
marine, a good Cadmium can be mixed with Flake 
White without danger. Hatfield warns you against 
mixing his Ultramarine with Flake White, and I 
would heed the warning. His American Cobalt 
also should not be mixed with Flake White. Why 
he should have used the term American Cobalt to 
designate an imitation pigment which does not con- 
tain cobalt I do not know. It’s a reflection on 
America, just as the term German silver is a reflec- 
tion upon Germany. 

Flake White is a very wonderful pigment which 
has been used for thousands of years, which when 
mixed with oil becomes exceedingly hard without 
becoming very brittle. ‘The portions of the paint- 
ings in which White Lead are used extensively are 
the portions which are the best preserved. None of 
the other older pigments has its tenacity. “Therefore 
keep it out of your system, but do not be afraid to 
use it in your painting. 
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THE TOUCHSTONE 


By Mary FANTON ROBERTS 


IRST of all I should like to greet all my old 
friends who are the new readers of THE ARTS 
and to express my pleasure in being able to continue 
my subscription list with a magazine which I con- 
sider one of the most beautiful being published 
today. When I realized that I must, at least tem- 
porarily, give up the Toucustong, I thought of a 
number of magazines which might fill our subscrip- 
tions, but in the end I came to the conclusion that 
Tue Arts, with its beauty of form and substance, 
would in the long run prove the most satisfactory. 
All of us, today, who have thought much about a 
real democracy, believe, I am sure, that im its most 
enlightened form it must have, as a foundation, a 
growing art among the mass of the people, and a 
universal opportunity for the true and wide enjoy- 
ment of beauty. No country can truly be said to 
appreciate beauty unless it is creating its own art. 
In Mr. Field’s magazine, you will find more 


painting and sculpture than music and drama. But 
this opportunity to come very closely in touch with 
all that is new and vivid in American art, as well 
as much of the splendid art of Europe of a genera- 
tion nearly gone will, I am sure, prove of vital 
interest. 

Mr. Field has asked me to furnish a TOUCHSTONE 
department each month, which will contain “what- 
ever I enjoy writing about.” In availing myself of 
this opportunity, it goes without saying that music, 
drawing, literature, and poetry as well as art will 
be my inspiration. I should like here to thank 
Mr. Field for this chance to keep in touch, not only 
with my old ToucHstTone friends, but with that 
phase of life, the world of art, which has been a 
source of so much joy to me. 

Several people have sympathetically said to me, 
“What a pity the ToucHsTone has failed.” I al- 
ways feel surprised when I hear this, and a little 
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shocked. You see it has never occurred to me that 
the ToucHSTONE has failed. I don’t think an ideal 
can fail. The TOUCHSTONE was founded very 
definitely on the ideal that art must belong to all 
the people and that the growth of a nation must 
be out of, and up through, a universal love of art. 
If this ideal were realized, every man would have 
the right to all the loveliness in the world, and to 
create and enjoy beauty in his own way. It was 
because of this belief that the pages of the Toucu- 
STONE were always held open for any new expres- 
sion of beauty. We always felt, of course, that 
historic art was a fine background for life, but we 
felt much more strongly that, living as we do in 
this rich, vivid, and thrilling civilization, we surely 
had a right to the kind of art which would express 
our daring, emotional life. 


Naturally I cannot think of the magazine which 
I had the happiness to create without a pang of 
homesickness, and yet on the other hand I cannot 
think of Mr. Field’s kindness in making good to our 
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subscribers without also a pang of happiness and 
gratitude. Until the latter part of May it did not 
really seem that we would have to give up the mag- 
azine; we were moving rapidly each month, always 
up-grade. But in spite of our earning capacity, 
monthly increasing, we could not keep far enough 
in advance of those sinister shadows in the publish- 
ing world—printing, paper, and engraving. ‘The 
general increase in our magazine expenses from 
January, 1917, to March, 1921, averaged from 150 
to 300 per cent, and our subscription price had been 
increased just 25 per cent. “That tells the story in a 
very few words. 

It may be of interest to [TOUCHSTONE readers to 
know that several members of the editorial staff of 
the ‘TOUCHSTONE are now working with Mr. Field 
in his Circulation and Business Departments, so that 
letters going to THe Arts from ‘TOUCHSTONE 
friends will find sympathetic readers and ready 
response. 

I would like also to express my gratitude to many 
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ToucHSTONE friends who have written me so kindly 
and understandingly about the ToucHstone. Hun- 
dreds of letters have come to me of regret that 
it must be discontinued, even temporarily. I can 
hardly say how touched I am by the tributes paid 


to the magazine in these letters, and I am sorry that 
I cannot answer each letter personally. But I think, 
my dear friends, that you will understand the terrific 
burden it has been to close such a business enterprise, 
and accept my thanks and profound appreciation. 


AMONG OUR BOOKS 


HIROSHIGE, by Yone Noguchi, 
illustrated. New York Orientalia, 1921. 


copiously 


[Too late for the May issue I received the fol- 
lowing review from Arthur Davison Ficke. Al- 
though “Hiroshige” has already been reviewed, Mr. 
Ficke’s review is so excellent that I am printing it 
in this issue. I am also reprinting, through the 
courtesy of Robert Laurent, a review which he wrote 
for the New York Herald. It presents a point of 
view quite different from that of Mr. Ficke.— 
EpIror. | 


EADERS who are. already familiar with 

Noguchi’s work in prose and verse will be 

able to foresee what kind of illumination he will 

have to offer them about Hiroshige. ‘They will 

come expecting neither a technical treatise nor a 

compilation of facts, but rather a poetic interpre- 
tation of the great and poetic spirit of Hiroshige. 


No one alive is better fitted than Noguchi for 
such an undertaking. His extremely sensitive per- 
ceptions of nature, and the instinctive tendency of 
his mind to poetize those perceptions, put him into 
peculiar harmony with Hiroshige’s own method of 
Ereating. For, as all students of the art of the 
Japanese color-print know well, Hiroshige’s work 
is never a literal transcript of the realities seen by 
the physical eyes. These realities were merely 
stored up by him in his mind, meditated by his 
spirit and divested of all casual and non-significant 
elements,—until the hour came when his creative 
impulse was ready to employ them in the drawing 
of a picture that was entirely subjective, entirely 
personal, yet entirely the expression of the true and 
essential spirit of the landscape it represented. 

This is precisely the method of the poets; and 
Noguchi, as a poet and a life-long lover of Japanese 
natural beauties, serves Hiroshige well as inter- 
preter. He notes the curious fact that the lover 
of Hiroshige’s work comes gradually to have 


Hiroshige’s viewpoint so firmly enforced on him 
that, ever after, he can see only through Hiroshige’s 
eyes,—and all Japanese landscapes comes to seem 
but a series of designs by this master. So powerful 
is his personality, so fascinating is his method of 
selecting his own chosen details from the hetero- 
geneous welter of details that compose any given 
scene, that we willingly ape his mental processes 
and become the living descendants of the long-dead 
artist. “This is, indeed, the essence of what we call 
“Immortality” in art. 


At one point we must quarrel with Noguchi,— 
where he professes complete indifference to the per- 
plexing question of the various artists who worked 
under the name of Hiroshige. Noguchi is not in- 
terested in the fact that at least two pupils of the 
master produced much work, signed “Hiroshige,” 
that is of varying merit. “I like to understand the 
word ‘Hiroshige,’ ” he says, “not personally, but as 
a very synonym or title of artistic merit in land- 
scape pictures.” Few of us will agree with him. 
Most of us would, on the contrary, wish to see the 
work of the master scrupulously separated from 
that of the pupils, accurately dated, and carefully 
related to the meager facts of his life,—in order 
that we might the better understand the develop- 
ment, the operation, and the ideals of this remark- 
able genius. 


Noguchi calls attention to the curious fact that 
Hiroshige is, “to a certain degree, a discovery or 
creation of the Westerners. Hiroshige seen 
through the Japanese eye would be more or less 
different from the ‘Hiroshige’ in the West.” This 
is undoubtedly true. Just wherein this difference 
consists, Noguchi does not point out. But I suspect 
it to lie in the credit we give to Hiroshige for 
qualities that are the common and characteristic 
feature of painting as it is always practiced in Japan. 
I think I even find, implicit though nowhere ex- 
pressed, in Noguchi’s study, the conviction that the 
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Western world attributes to Hiroshige exclusively 
all those canons of technique which, strange to our 
tradition, are the very essence of all Asiatic art. 


ae be 


E ought to be pleased at one confession 

Noguchi makes. He feels that we Westerners 
are more advanced in understanding Hiroshige’s 
work than the Japanese themselves. It is very 
courteous of Mr. Noguchi to make the statement, 
but I can hardly agree with him. 

This new brochure on Hiroshige is one every 
lover of Japanese art should have. ‘The book is well 
made, with over twenty excellent reproductions, not 
always those we are accustomed to see in works of 
the kind, but well selected, giving one a good idea 
of the artist’s work. It is also valuable as a book 
of reference, giving us Hiroshige’s different signa- 
tures and seals. 

Noguchi says that Hiroshige owes much to 
Chinese art, having used in his best work the theory 
of composition which he had taken from an old book 
of Chinese prosody. The author goes on to show 
that Hiroshige’s good prints pass the test of the 
popular Chinese verse “Hichigon Zekku” (four 
lines with seven words in each). ‘We generally 
attach an importance to the third line, calling it the 
line ‘for change,’ and the fourth is the conclusion; 
the first line is of course the commencing of the 
subject, and the second is ‘to receive and develop.’ ” 
After which he takes some well known prints, one 
of them being reproduced in the book, and shows 
that they are based on this same theory of com- 
position. 

I feel Noguchi was wise in not attempting to 
classify works as being by the first, the second or 
the third Hiroshige. He simply says, talking of 
prints bearing Hiroshige’s signature, which are be- 
low his usual standard: “I shall never care (who 
will care?) whether they are called the work of 
the second or third.” Quite right. Why should 
there be this continuous talk: “Don’t you think 
this is by Hiroshige second?” Why should we not 
judge a work of art for its merit? Because it might 
be by Hiroshige second should we think less of it? 

One of the interesting things in Noguchi’s book 
is the way he takes prints known to us all and then 
talks to us of his own feelings about them. In one 
case he feels the “‘clear silver-like poetical music ;” 
in another he would make us hear choruses of trees 
and moon; then the various moods of rain. 

“But when the music stops suddenly in Hiroshige’s 


pictures you would see another strange surprise in 
them, this surprise which gives us neither voice nor 
sound, is strong enough to make us suffocate, and, 
as if caught by grief and resentment, we are only 
too glad to swoon.” 

One of the reasons for Hiroshige’s greatness, 
Noguchi says, is that he treats the same subjects 
over and over again, and yet he always produces 
new and strange effects. He calls him the most 
national landscape artist of Japan. If he is merely 
speaking of the print designers, I believe we should 
all agree. 

When Mr. Noguchi tells us that Hiroshige 
learned the secret of avoiding “femininity and con- 
fusion” from Chinese landscape art, I do not agree 
with him. Hiroshige may have tried to avoid it, 
but in many instances he has failed. That is one of 
the things, if I have any, against Hiroshige. He is 
at times too sweet and effeminate. Compare him 
on that point, for instance, with Hokuju, Kuniyoshi, 
Hokusai. ‘They are all, it seems to me, more mas- 
culine and closer to Chinese art. 

Whistler, of course, takes quite a few lines in 
Noguchi’s book, being the first Westerner to be in- 
fluenced by Hiroshige. One of the passages on this 
great admirer of Hiroshige is rather amusing: “It 
seems that my imagination’s eyes sees this wonderful 
Jimmy Whistler with Hiroshige’s color prints right 
before him, now straightening up his famous spec- 
tacles on his nose, then exclaiming, ‘How amazing! 
Oh, how amazing!’ ” 

Lastly let me give you the delightful little poem 
which Noguchi wrote on Whistler’s “Battersea 
Bridge.” It is, as Whistler would say, “Amazing, 
most amazing!” that a Japanese should have so com- 
pletely mastered the English tongue: 


A voice of the rockets 

To break the sky; 

Then the flash 

Only to make the darkness intense. 

Might I ever become that voice? 

The light precious, of a moment and death, is it not 
that of our lives? 

To face only the sky, even for a moment, and forget 
the land, 

And become a rider of the winds; 

What joy in parting from life’s confusion, 

‘To find a greater song amid the clouds. 

The voice of the rocket: 

Then the flash— 

Is it not that of my soul born to please the people 

below, 
And to take pain of death in his keeping alone? 
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DYNAMIC SYMMETRY: THE GREEK 
VASE, by Jay Hambidge. New Haven, Yale Uni- 
versity Press, 1920. 


HERE are few things in Mr. Hambidge’s 

“Dynamic Symmetry” with which I could dis- 
agree. There is no doubt but that he has solved 
the question of the principles which underlie the 
proportions of the Greek vase. Never have I 
doubted but that there were very definite mathe- 
matical principles involved. It was because of my 
appreciation that there were immutable laws which 
determined their forms that, after giving a whole 
winter to the study of the Greek vases in the Louvre, 
I abandoned Pottier for Courajeod. 

The very essence of modern art is mystery. You 
cannot have mystery in an art whose foundations 
are built upon concrete laws. 

I fully accept Hambidge’s explanation of the 
proportions of Greek vases. He has thereby added 
to our store of knowledge. In calling these prin- 
ciples the laws of dynamic symmetry and in ex- 
plaining that the Greeks alone fully understood 
“dynamic symmetry” he has used the word “dy- 
namic” in a way which I cannot accept. Greek art 
has ceased to be the chief source of inspiration to 
the modern artist. We feel that there was an in- 
herent defect which kept it from having the breadth 
of an art such as China produced. Greek art has 
elements of supreme beauty. It is relatively inex- 
pressive. It lacks “pep.” That is why Mr. Ham- 
bidge’s use of the word “dynamic” as applied to the 
symmetry of Greek vases is misleading,—as is also 
his use of the word “static” when applied to the 
symmetry of the art of other races, as, for instance, 
to that of Chinese art. 

Again the term “whirling-square rectangle” is a 
misleading term. It suggests intensity of move- 
ment. ‘The principles of the ‘“whirling-square 
rectangle” are not intense. 

Although the Greek vases are works of art of 
great beauty, they tell us little or nothing of the 
individual men who made them, except that they 
were acquainted with laws of proportion, laws of 
proportion which have happily now been rediscov- 
ered. Turn from the vases to a painting by Odilon 
Redon or one by Toulouse-Lautrec. In it we find 
intensity of feeling. We have romanticism, individ- 
ualism, haunting mystery, the thousand and one 
things which separate us from Greek vases, the 
thousand and one things which have naught to do 
with Hambidge’s “dynamic symmetry.” 


The concluding paragraph of Hambidge’s book, 
although academic, contain much suggestive ma- 
terial. I shall quote it entire. 


“The modern designer is much at fault in fail- 
ing to realize that unless some type of symmetry is 
employed in art, design does not exist. Indeed it js 
extraordinary that the modern architect almost in- 
variably fails to recognize the part played by the 
regular figures in Gothic art. For example, he 
seems to feel that these pattern forms, which are so 
manifest, are arbitrary and were used because they 
facilitated tracery and diaper arrangement. As a 
matter of fact they are invariably the logical out- 
growth of a fundamental plan scheme which per- 
meates a structure or design throughout, thus pro- 
ducing that unity and interrelationship of parts and 
whole which may be compared to a like condition in a 
snow crystal. The modern designer also fails to 
realize that formalized art is impossible unless it is 
schematic. That even realistic representation will 
lack integrity and force, and become little better than 
a photograph, unless it is planned in aleay i.e in 
two dimensions. It is because of this lack of under- 
standing of schematic design that no formalized 
animals, for example, appear in art today, which 
can in any way be compared to those of Egypt, 
Greece or the Middle Ages. Indeed, this is the 
lesson that modern artists must learn; that the back- 
bone of art is formalization and not realism. Art 
means exactly what the term implies. It is not na- 
ture, but it must be based on nature, not upon the 
superficial skin, but upon structure. Man cannot 
otherwise be creative, be free. As long as he copies 
nature’s superficialities he is an artistic slave. No 
craftsman ever so thoroughly understood this as 
the Greeks. When they used a flower or a plant as 
a design motive the superficial or accidental aspect 
of the thing was eliminated. They saw that nature 
was tending toward an ideal, that the principles at 
work underneath the surface of natural phenomena 
were perfect, but that material manifestations of the 
operation of these principles, as exemplified by animal 
and vegetable growth, owing to vicissitudes of cir- 
cumstance and the length of time necessary for de- 
velopment, were seldom or never perfect. Realiza- 
tion of nature’s ideal, however, and understanding 
of the significance of structural form should enable 
the artist to anticipate nature, to attain the ideal 
toward which she is tending, but which she can never 
reach. The Greek artist was always virile in his 
creations, because he adopted nature’s ideal. The 
modern conception of art leads toward an over- 
stress of personality and loss of vigor.” 

Some form of symmetry exists in every work of 
art. ‘To arrive at symmetry Jay Hambidge would 
furnish a series of formule. I would urge rather 
acquaintance with the greatest art, leaving all else 
to the spirit of each artist. Hal ae. 
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BACK TO METHUSELAH by Bernard Shaw, 
New York, Brentano’s, 1921. 


ERNARD SHAW and I disagree. We dis- 
agree on fundamentals. He would suppress 
youth. I would prolong it. 

“Back to Methuselah” is the battle-cry of a man 
who would have men live beyond the three score 
years and ten allotted to us. He believes that when 
men begin to understand the problems of life they 
are taken from us to the immense loss of our civili- 
zation. We all recognize that our modern civili- 
zation is menaced. Shaw feels that it is because the 
length of man’s life is too short to obtain the knowl- 
edge by which civilization may be saved. Man’s life 
is too short, but we may yet save modern life. 
“Place aux jeunes!” 

Who botched the Peace Conference? Men who 
had been brought up under the old régime. Men 
whose days were so numbered that it mattered little 
how soon the war broke out again. Balfour, Clém- 
enceau, Lloyd-George. A fine lot of idealists! The 
young Frenchmen, the young Italians, the young 
Englishmen, yes, and the young Germans, were all 
ready to try to arrange a peace founded on justice, a 
peace which would have been a lasting peace. But 
no, the octogenarians were in power and they gave 
us—‘‘Place aux jeunes!” 

Darwinism with its rigid formule is being over- 
thrown by “creative evolution.” Back of nature 
we suppose a will, a desire. Shaw says that if we 
would keep our civilization we must lengthen man’s 
span of life. We must violently desire to see it 
lengthened. If it is not lengthened civilization will 
perish. The age is ripe for a superman. The will 
back of nature, coupled with our violent desire, will 
bring about the necessary lengthening of life. 

In “The Gospel of the Brothers Barnabas” the 
necessity of the lengthening of life is brought to the 
attention of Joyce Burge (Lloyd George) and 
Lubin (Asquith) by Conrad and Franklyn Barnabas. 

In “The Thing Happens” (A. D. 2170) the 
thing has happened, and a man and a woman each 
almost three hundred years old marry. 

In “The Tragedy of an Elderly Gentleman” 
(A. D. 3000) such longevity has become the rule 
in the British Isles. 

Finally in “As Far as Thought Can Reach” 
man has become oviparous, the egg hatching out 
into a fully developed man or woman. Four years 
are given to youth, to love, to art and pleasure. 
Then follows centuries of contemplation. 

“Except ye become as little children ye can in 


no wise enter into the kingdom of heaven.” It is 
the kingdom of heaven that Shaw would suppress. 
The sages have ever gathered youth about them, 
from Socrates down to our own Walt Whitman. 
And Christ with His: “Suffer little children to 
come unto me and forbid them not.” 

Perhaps Bernard Shaw had an exceptionally un- 
fortunate childhood. ‘The children of his plays are 
not the children any of us have ever met. He lacks 
the tenderness of one who has brought up children, 
the tenderness of the man whose memories of child- 
hood are pleasant. In other words, as a man, he is 
incomplete, one-sided, narrow. 

That is probably why the “ancients” of “As Far 
as Thought Can Reach” are so unsympathetic. 
Their sole joy is contemplation and they wander 
contemplating. They would suppress youth. ‘The 
“ancients” are easily angered, easily bored. ‘Their 
virtues are negative. Little would any of them 
trouble to save our tottering civilization. ‘There- 
fore, although I, too, would lengthen life, I would 
still cry: ‘Place aux jeunes!” 

“Back to Methuselah: By all means, only let it 
be hundreds of years of worship, worship of youth! 


GREEN APPLE HARVEST by Sheila Kaye- 
Smith, New York, E. P. Dutton & Co., 1921. 


HOMAS HARDY’S tales of rural life in 
England are at times spoiled for me by the lack 
of rhythm in his prose and by Hardy’s unpleasant 
habit of reiterating a thought in a series of sentences 
until it bores me. No unerring artist would have 
written the description of Farmer Oak in the opening 
chapter of “Far From the Madding Crowd,” with its 
maddening reiterations, with its utter lack of instinc- 
tive form. (The description has form, an intellectual 
form in no way suited to the subject-matter.) 
Sheila Kaye-Smith writes well instinctively. Her 
descriptions flow easily, naturally. Green Apple 
Harvest is a story of Sussex, but the background of 
nature and the story itself is more than a mere pic- 
ture of rural life in England. In being true to Sus- 
sex she has been true to many of the older farming 
communities in America. Through her intuition 
of the attitude of the farmer’s son, of the laborer’s, 
toward women, Sheila Kaye-Smith has given to 
“Green Apple Harvest” the reality which even the 
“Mill on the Floss” lacked. Let me cite two episodes 
which will show just what I mean. 
There are two brothers in the story, Robert and 
Clem. The older is very much affected by his 
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father’s death, but in a week or two the sorrow has 
been forgotten and Clem, who always before has 
been honored by Robert’s confessions of his ad- 
ventures with the fair sex, suspects from Robert’s 
apparent happiness and his silence that there is a 
liason with a gypsy about which the elder brother 
will not talk. Clem suffers from Robert’s silence. 
He has been lending money to Robert and that Is 
another grievance. One evening Clem tells how he 
feels about it all and finally Robert says: 


“Thur you go wud your everlasting grumble— 
‘kept you in the dark,’ ‘not told you aught’—you 
make trouble like a straw-rope twister. Wot’s the 
sense of my telling you about Hannah Iden, seeing 
as you don’t know naun about love? Oh, you 
needn’t fire up and say as you're booked to be 
married. That don’t show you much. You're but 
a white boy, wot’s never known a woman, never 
known love in your body. And I tell you as my 
Hannah ain’t like your Poll. Reckon your Poll’s 
‘sweet to love-—Hannah ain’t sweet. And she don’t 
give herself for naun. And she don’t want a boy 
to love her—she wants a man, and I’m that man 
so long as I’m man enough. You marry your Poll 
Ebony, and she’ll make you happy. Hannah wasn’t 
born to make men happy—she was born to make 
them men.” 


But Hannah tired of Robert for he wasn’t always 
man enough and hadn’t the wherewithal to buy love. 
She married without warning Darius Ripley, a 
gypsy, and then: 


“At first Robert thought that he would die. 
Surely no one could endure such anguish and live. 
His wretchedness was not only mental and spiritual, 
but physical; his heart felt swollen, his throat and 
tongue felt thick, terrible qualms of nausea made him 
weak, and his eyes and skin were burning. For some 
hours he was in the hell of physical jealousy, the 
blackest hell to which love has the key. He wanted 
to kill Darius and to kill Hannah; he wanted to 
kill them horribly; if they had been within reach 
he probably would have done so. He pictured him- 
self kicking out Darius’ brains with his nailed boots, 
and when he had done so he would hold Hannah’s 
face down in the water and mud of the ditch and 
smother her. He felt her heaving and struggling 
under him as she suffocated It was horrible, 
it sickened him, but he would still picture it, for the 
only other picture in his mind was that of Darius 
loving her, and he could not, he dared not, look on 
fata tee 


These two episodes will show you the grip which 
Sheila Kaye-Smith has upon life, a grip which hardly 
ever loosens. I wonder if her earlier books show 
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the same grip. 


NOA NOA, by Paul Gauguin, translated from 
the French by O. F. Theis, with ten illustrations. 
New York, Nicholas L. Brown, 1920. 


PAUL GAUGUIN, HIS LIFE AND ART, 
by John Gould Fletcher, with ten illustrations. 
New York, Nicholas L. Brown, 1921. 


N these two books we have contributions to our 
understanding of modern life and of modern art 

which are of great importance. Gauguin is inter- 
esting to us because so many of us feel as he did 
about our modern civilization. John Gould 
Fletcher’s book on Gauguin is an interpretation of 
Gauguin’s life and art. It is much more. It is a 
sympathetic study of the causes of the widespread 
disillusion which is apparent in the attitude of so 
many men towards life. 

In Noa Noa is the story of the disillusion of one 
of the most interesting personalities of modern life, 
Paul Gauguin. He felt the material ugliness of 
civilization as keenly as Tolstoi felt its moral un- 
soundness. Man has not yet learned to crowd 
several million inhabitants into the narrow confines 
of a city without profoundly affecting the mental, 
spiritual and physical health of the citizens them- 
selves. The wholesome peasant life suffers there- 
from. Especially in America has the agricultural 
class degenerated. The cities have been drawing 
the more ambitious elements from among the coun- 
try population, and the result is disastrous. 

Noa Noa is the tale of Gauguin’s finding his own 
soul among the Maoris of Tahiti: 

“Life each day became better. 

“T understand the Maori tongue well enough by 
now, and it will not be long before I speak it with- 
out difficulty. 

“My neighbors—three of them quite close by, and 
many more at varying distances from each other— 
look upon me as one of them. 

“Under the continual contact with the pebbles 
my feet have become hardened and used to the 
ground. My body, almost constantly nude, no 
longer suffers from the sun, 

“Civilization is falling from me little by little. 

“T am beginning to think simply, to feel only very 
little hatred for my neighbor—rather, to love him. 

“All the joys—animal and human—of a free life 
are mine. I have escaped everything that is arti- 
ficial, conventional, customary. I am entering into 
the truth, into nature. Having the certitude of a 
succession of days like this present one, equally free 
and beautiful, peace descends on me. I develop nor- 
mally and no longer occupy myself with useless 
vanities, 

“T have won a friend. 
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“He came to me of his own accord, and I feel 
sure here that in his coming to me there was no 
element of self-interest. 

“He is one of my neighbors, a very simple and 
handsome young fellow. 

“My colored pictures and carvings in wood 
aroused his curiosity; my replies to his questions 
have instructed him. Not a day passes that he does 
not come to watch me paint or carve. j 

“Even after this long time I still take Bieacite 
in remembering the true and real nature.” 

Now every man is an artist. Deep in his nature 
is a desire to create. Machinery has taken from 
him the opportunity to make things with his hands 
expressive of his personality. Renoir, as a young 
man, was a painter on porcelain. ‘The invention of 
machinery to decorate porcelain threw him out of 
a job and indirectly gave the world a great painter. 
Machinery has brought about in man changes in his 
character, many of them changes which we all of 
us deplore. Gauguin had the blood of primitive 
people in his veins, South American races. He re- 
belled against an age of mechanism, of science. 

Of John Gould Fletcher’s work it would be 
dificult to speak too highly. As I have said, he 
shows the relationship between Gauguin and our 
world, sympathetically, truthfully. Let me quote 
from his admirable book: 


“The past war before it came to an end had 
long ceased to be a contest between national ideals 
and had become a struggle between man and an in- 
human, scientific, organized machine. And _ the 
machine was victorious. Just as the scientific spirit, 
conquering art before the war, led to the extrava- 
gances of Cubism and Vorticism so, since the war, 
it has attacked life itself and made of national ex- 
istence, no longer a problem of human bravery, 
resource and intelligence, but merely a problem 
of relative man-power and munitions. We have 
learned to speak of ‘‘man-power” as our books on 
physics speak of “‘horse-power.” The task we, in 
the war, set ourselves was a grisly paradox; we 
proposed to save civilization, to undo a great wrong, 
by destroying the very basis of human life on which 
all civilization stands. 


“It is, therefore, with a sense of liberation that 
we now turn back to a few artists who, in the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, foresaw that 
material progress would end in annihilating human- 
ity, that nature and humanity, hand in hand, are 
more sacred than all the shells that could ever be 
produced, the guns that could ever be mounted, 
or the laws that could ever be written. With a 
sense of spiritual release we revert to those who 
dreamed of the great return to nature—to Rous- 
seau, Whitman, Gauguin, as well as to others who, 


although perhaps lesser men than they, followed in 
their path—David ‘Thoreau, Richard Jefferies. 
‘They were the prophets of the new gospel that 
must some day prevail—the gospel that will set 
humanity above material progress and nature above 
esthetic negation. ‘Their vision was of something 
not in emcee but of something higher and nobler, 
as Gauguin knew when he deliberately carica- 
tured himself in Contes Barbares. As he knew, 
also, the vision was of something stated only frag- 
mentarily, inscribed as a promise, a foretaste, an 
indication of what might be. In Rousseau’s prose, 
in Whitman’s poetry and in Gauguin’s painting we 
see the only gleam of hope for self-tortured hu- 
manity, and the promise of a land where nature and 
man are one and where reigns a peace that passes 


all understanding.” Hetingt: 


THE GATHERING OF THE FORCES, by 
Walt Whitman; Editorials, Essays, Literary and 
Dramatic Reviews and Other Material written by 
Walt Whitman as Editor of the Brooklyn Daily 
Eagle in 1846 and 1847, edited by Cleveland 
Rodgers and John Black. New York, G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons, 1920. 


OTHING is known of the circumstances 

which led Isaac Van Anden, the owner of 
the Brooklyn Daily Eagle, to choose Walter Whit- 
man, then but twenty-six years old, to succeed Wil- 
liam B. Marsh, the first editor of the Eagle, who 
died in February, 1846. Whitman, in Specimen 
Days, speaks of it as “one of the pleasantest sits of 
my life—a good owner, good pay, easy work and 
hours. ‘The troubles in the Democratic Party broke 
forth about those times (1848-49), and I split off 
with the radicals, which led to rows with the boss 
and ‘the party,’ and I lost my place.” 

Leaves of Grass appeared in 1855. What Whit- 
man wrote a few years earlier is of great interest 
to the lover of Whitman, because it shows us that 
the democratic principles of the Leaves of Grass 
were but the outgrowth of his study of life, of 
politics. 

Let me take up a few of the positions which he 
took when writing for the Eagle upon social prob- 
lems and show how well they fit in with the prin- 
ciples of the Leaves of Grass and with the beliefs 
of the democrat of to-day. 


Of Democracy Whitman says: 


“We must be constantly pressing onward—every 
year throwing the doors wider and wider—and 
carrying our experiment of democratic freedom to 
the very verge of the limit.” 
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Of restricting immigration he says: 


“How, then, can any man with a heart in his 
breast, begrudge the coming of Europe’s needy ones, 
to the plentiful storehouse of the New World? It 
is unjust to mankind—insulting to the great Com- 
mon Father of all men—to denounce and proscribe 
the people of the crowded East, who take a portion 
of what there is so much and to spare!” 


And of Government: 


“While mere politicians, in their narrow minds, 
are sweating and fuming with their complicated 
statutes, this one rule, rationally construed and 
applied, is enough to form the starting point of all 
that is necessary in government: to make no more 
laws than those useful for preventing a man or body 
of men from infringing on the rights of other men. 

“Tt is pretty well understood, now, among 
thinkers who reason in their own minds, and not 
in the minds of the past, that unless men are laws 
unto themselves, statutes are useless, except for the 
purpose of protecting rights, property, personal 
safety, &c., from outrage. 

“It is only the novice in political economy who 
thinks it the duty of government to make its citizens 
happy.—Government has no such office. ‘To pro- 
tect the weak and the minority from the impositions 
of the strong and the majority—to prevent any one 
from positively working to render the people un- 
happy, (if we may so express it,) to do the labor 
not of an offcious inter-meddler in the affairs of 
men, but of a prudent watchman who prevents out- 
rage—these are rather the proper duties of govern- 
ment. 

“We have no faith at all in the efforts of law to 
make men good. ‘That is not the province of the 
statute-book at all. 

“But we would hunt immorality in its recesses 
in the individual heart, and grapple with it there— 
but not by law. We should direct our blows at the 
substance, not the shadow. 

“The miserable effect of all efforts to legislate 
men into religion, and virtue, fill the pages of his- 
tory, and furnish some of the blackest and most 
horrid items.” 

Then, in an editorial against capital punishment: 


‘“. ... What remains then? Hang him! In the 
work of death, let the law keep up with the mur- 
derer, and see who will get the victory at last. 
Homicides are increasing in every part of the land. 
We are amazed that the gallows don’t stop ’em! 
Let its advocates not be backward, however. Let 
them stick it out staunchly, and kill and slay the 
faster—and even if the more they hang the more 
they prepare to hang, let them keep it up still—for 
is not such the command of God?” 

Walt Whitman was a free-trader. He under- 
stood how protective tariffs arouse hostility between 


nations. He would have felt that the emergency 
tariff which has just passed the House and the 
Senate was a provocative measure leading towards 
waz. He knew that all tariffs are also economically 
unsound. He was an optimist, and little realized 
that to-day we would still be fighting for the funda- 
mental principles of Democracy. 

It was because of his hearty espousal of the Wil- 
mot proviso that Walt Whitman’s editorship of the 
Eagle came to an end. The Wilmot Proviso would 
prohibit the extension of slavery into the territory 
wrested from Mexico through the Mexican War. 
On January 3rd, 1848, Whitman wrote a defense 
of the Wilmot Proviso in which he attacked Senator 
Cass’s change of attitude toward the extension of 
of slavery. Isaac Van Anden stood with Cass and 
the regular Democratic organization. ‘This led to 
the “rows with the boss’? mentioned by Whitman, 
and to his discharge as editor. 

Cleveland Rodgers and John Black have edited 
the Gathering of the Forces well. The work is an 
important contribution to the history of liberal 
thought in America quite apart from the light which 
it casts upon the early manhood of Walt Whitman. 


THE ROAMER AND OTHER POEMS by 
George Edward Woodberry. New York, Har- 
court, Brace and Howe, 1920. 


EORGE EDWARD WOODBERRY is one 
of those rare people who inspire followers. 
Since his undergraduate days at Harvard he has been 
an influence for the appreciation of the noble in 
literature. During his professorship at Columbia 
he taught the greatness of lofty thought. As a mem- 
ber of literary societies and the object of apprecia- 
tion of a poetry club which is named after him he 
has become an ideal figure, idolized in his own life- 
time as were some greater poets after death, par- 
ticularly Wordsworth, to whom Woodberry is com- 
parable. It is difficult to distinguish the personality 
of such a man from his poetry. His admirers can 
not do it, nor his enemies. ‘They first put their 
admiration above their judgment, and the others 
judge with unfeeling disregard of the poet’s in- 
fluence in fostering good taste. Discussions like those 
which accompanied Wordsworth’s rise to greatness, 
the same criticisms and equally strong eulogies are 
ready to be linked with the name of George Ed- 
ward Woodberry. 
In general, ‘““The Roamer” has the faults of 
Wordsworth’s “Prelude,” sterility, grandeur with- 
out greatness, word music that cannot be read long 
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at a time. It has also the same ambitious purpose, 
biography that characterizes an age. And, like the 
“Prelude,” it spreads its limited quota of poetry over 
several thousand lines. Woodberry can be described 
as a breathless Wordsworth. He breathes more 
quickly than the Lake poet, more passionately, not 
as easily,—though the two are alike in giving their 
emotion the tranquility of the past tense,—‘‘emotion, 
recollected in tranquility.” At best, lines from 
“The Roamer” are mouth-filling. They carry along 
in spite of weak inversions and sketchy images. 


“Then spoke the Roamer, lifting equal eyes, 
Who could not stem that breathless eloquence: 
‘Deep is the mystery of our birth divine, 

The fire from heaven that seizes on this clay 
And moulds it to the spirit of a man; 

Deeper the earth taint and its mystery, 

From what dark root its strong corruption grows 
To eat into the soul’s fine element . . .” 


One reacts to this kind of poetry as Keats did to 
Wordsworth’s:—‘“I don’t mean to deny Words- 
worth’s grandeur—but . we need not be teased 
with grandeur and merit when we can have them un- 
contaminated and unobtrusive.” 

Of the sonnets and war poetry there is as much to 
say. Again I make the distinction between respect 
for the man and criticism of his poetry. “The sonnet 
called “1915,” which is a fair example, runs as 
follows: 


“Weep for our dead! but more our honor weep! 

Thrown on the Irish coast their bodies drift 

Homeless and stark, and, moving, weakly lift 

An idle arm from their eternal sleep, 

Where once our infant navy rocked the deep 

In our first years. Ay me! their ocean shrift! 

Up from the gray sea through day’s rosy rift 

What dread alarums to our new world leap! 

So shook the hills above, seas underneath, 

When Roland wound the blast of Roncesvalles 

And roused Christ’s ancient world with dying 
breath. 

Answer, O France, where the vast Russias fall! 

Flock, England, to the harvest homes of death! 

Hearken! again, that Lusitanian call.” 


What a mixture of inspiration and pedagogy, reality 
and make-shift, free feeling and dry intellectuality ! 
“An idle arm from their eternal sleep” is great 
poetry. “Ay me! their ocean shrift!” is bad. “Take 
a few of the images: “Thrown on the Irish coast 
their bodies drift”’—‘“Our infant navy rocked the 
deep in our first years’ —‘‘Answer, O France, where 
the vast Russias fall!’”—How can bodies drift when 
they are thrown on a coast? Is the image of an 


infant in his first years rocking the ocean an image 
at all? If the deep was meant. to rock the infant 
the image is ruined, trite as it is, by the word order. 
The French and Russian fronts are confused. I do 
not mean to be petty in my fault-finding, but I do 
want to point out that the rightness of imagery and 
the finality of expression which characterizes great 
poetry is lacking in this sonnet and in the other 
poems in this volume. We are “teased with gran- 
deur and merit,” not satisfied with it. And satis- 
faction in one manner or another is vital to any form 
of art, 

Here are two short pieces which are quoted to 
show a style less grand and, to my mind, more suc- 
cessful. 

“When my tiny hands would hold 

Sticks and straw, they turned to gold. 
Life reverses fairy law, 

The wealth I hold turns sticks and straw. 
"Tis a cheat, whichever way, 

Boy or man, with gold we play.” 


This is “The Cheat,” from a number of short poems 
called “Golden Fragments.” . ‘“L’Envoy” is as 
follows: 


“My song is not for the old, 

Whose day is done, whose blood is cold ; 
Nor for the safe is it, 

Mummies of wealth and wit; 

But it shall be understood 

Of youth and the great life-lovers, 

Lost adventurers and far rovers, 

And the eagles of the brood,— 

Evokers of diviner powers 

Dark in the ether-wave, 

Who heap the couch of life with flowers. 
And line with love the grave.” 


This kind of poetry does not aim as high as most of 
Mr. Woodberry’s, but it goes straight to where it 
is aimed. AGB: 


MUSICAL PORTRAITS, by Paul Rosenfeld. 
New York, Harcourt, Brace and Howe, 1920. 


ple first thing we should ask of a musical 
critic, it seems to me, is that he should whet 
our interest in music. One does not put down 
“Musical Portraits’ with the feeling: “Gad, I’ve 
been hearing too little music lately. I must hear 
more.” 

Another important quality in criticism is that we 
should get from it the impression that the critic is 
fallible and that he fully recognizes the fact. Paul 
Rosenfeld writes as if he were infallible. 
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Rosenfeld takes up twenty modern composers and 
tells us that most of those whom we have loved 
are but mannikins stuffed with sawdust. I have 
heard “Le Coq d’Or” of Rimsky-Korsakoff more 
than a dozen times. I have found it a miraculous 
spring of pure delight, notwithstanding the short- 
comings of the performances. “Le Coq d’Or” gave 
me the same pleasure as “Snegourochka,” that de- 
lightful fantasy of the spring. Rimsky-Korsakoff has 
never reached the nobility of utterance of a com- 
poser like Moussorgsky. We do not need to be 
told that. Still Rimsky-Korsakoff has a high place 
in the world of music, and there are hours when I 
would prefer to listen to his music to that of any 
other composer. Now hearken to Paul Rosenfeld: 


“The childish, absurd Tsar in ‘Le Coq d’Or,’ 
who desires only to lie abed all day, eat delicate 
food, and listen to the fairy tales of his nurse, is, 
after all, something of a portrait of the composer. 
For all its gay and opulent exterior, its pricking 
orchestral timbres, his work is curiously objective 
and crystallized, as though the need that brought 
it forth had been small and readily satisfied. None 
of Rimsky’s scores is really lyrical, deeply moving. 
The music of ‘Tsar Sultan,’ for instance, for all 
its evocations of magical cities and wonder-towers 
and fairy splendor, impresses one as little more than 
theatrical scenery of a high decorativeness. It sets 
us lolling in a sort of orchestra-stall, wakes in us 
the mood in which we applaud amiably the dexterity 
of the stage-decorator. How quickly the aerial 
tapestry woven by the orchestra of ‘Le Coq d’Or’ 
wears thin! How quickly the subtle browns and 
saffrons and vermilions fade! How pretty and tame 
beside that of Borodin, beside that of the ‘Persian 
Dances’ of Moussorgsky, beside that of Balakirew, 
even Rimsky’s Orientalism appears! None of his 
music Communicates an experience really high, really 
poetic. 
straining to formulate such a one.” 

And listen to what he says of Saint-Saéns: 

“But despite all this apparent activity, M. Saint- 
Saéns has succeeded in effecting nothing at all. His 
compositions are pretty well outside the picture of 
musical art. To-day they are already older than 
Mendelssohn’s, of which pale art they seem an even 
paler reflection.” 

Paul Rosenfeld’s attitude towards music reminds 
me of that of the typical boarding school maiden. 
He loves gush. ‘The restraint of Saint-Saéns leaves 
him cold, but Walther’s prize song, César Franck’s 
“Panis angelicus’” move him to the depths. They 
moved me once, I admit. In Rheims Cathedral I 
first heard “Panis angelicus”’ sitting beside the soloist, 
who had invited me up into the organ loft. I had 


There is no page of his that reveals him 


been walking for ten days and the previous day I 
had walked from Laon. It was a wonderful setting. 
Next day I bought the music. Soon it lost its hold. 
In its sentimentality “Panis Angelicus” is not char- 
acteristic of Franck. Compared with the great 
church music of Palestrina, of Bach, of Beethoven, 
it is gush. So too with Walther’s prize song. The 
hero of “Die Meistersinger” cannot come within a 
mile of the stage without the orchestra’s playing 
bars from that concentrated extract of sentimen- 
tality. I must have heard “Samson and Delilah” 
over twenty times. I have never tired of “Mon 
coeur s’ouvre a ta voix.” Saint-Saéns uses it but 
once in the opera in the fullness of its beauty, al- 
though he uses it again, modified, in the taunting 
phrases of Delilah in the last act. 

Paul Rosenfeld’s attitude towards Weber and 
Wagner makes me feel that he is a belated Romantic, 
not a Moderner at all. “Throughout ‘Musical 
Portraits” we hear the author speaking ex cathedra 
with all the pomp and splendor of infallibility. Now 
let us see whether with it all the man is as infallible 
as he would have us believe. In his article on 
Wagner Rosenfeld says: ‘““Wagner is the great in- 
itiator, the compeller of the modern period.” 


Was he? 


In the days of my youth I was a Wagner en- 
thusiast, and my worship lasted until about 1895— 
when I first heard music by Palestrina, Orlando 
Lasso and Vittoria sung in the Church of Saint 
Gervais, Paris, by a wonderful musical organization 
founded, as I remember, by Charles Borde, “Les 
Chanteurs de Saint Gervais.” About the same time 
Boris Godounoff was being sung with piano accom- 
paniment to the select few. These were the things 
which emancipated French music from the tyranny 
of the German romanticists. 


For a year I heard no Wagner opera, and then at 
Lyons I went to a performance of Meistersinger. 
Moussorgsky, Palestrina, Vittoria, Orlando Lasso, 
I found, had killed Wagner. Then I found that 
they had killed Wagner for all the more creative 
of the French composers. Through this emancipa- 
pation from the tyranny of Wagner (the emanci- 
pation was a sudden revulsion of feeling, as may be 
seen in the work of Vincent d’Indy), Paris became 
the musical center of the modern world. 


The facts utterly disprove Rosenfeld’s statement 
that “Wagner is the great initiator, the compeller of 
the modern movement.” Paul Rosenfeld is fallible, 
and it is not worth while to worry if he declares that 
your musical idols are stuffed. Huck 
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MAIN STREET, by Sinclair Lewis. 
York, Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1920. 

DUST, by Mr. and Mrs. E. Haldeman-Julius. 
New York, Brentano’s, 1921. 


OME fool wrote in The Atlantic Monthly: 
“There is no reason in artistic economy why 
any one should ever write another novel of con- 
temporary life in a small country town. Gopher 
Prairie is every small town in North America, and 
its ‘Main Street’ is the continuation of ‘Main 
Streets’ everywhere.” Another fool wrote in the 
New York Times Book Review: “There never was 
better dialogue written.” And even William Allen 
White wrote: “Ranks with the ‘Scarlet Letter.’ ” 
Main Street is superficial. It is as if its author 
had tried to plow with a cultivator. Sinclair Lewis 
has eyes. His pictures of Gopher Prairie are clean 
cut. His characters are types, not sufficiently in- 
dividualized. ‘That is why the critic of the d¢tlantic 
Monthly can quote the author and say that “Main 
Street is the continuation of ‘Main Streets’ every- 
where.” Superficially it may be, but had the types 
been made more living, more individual the story 
would not have fitted “ ‘Main Streets” everywhere.” 
Balzac wrote his novels of provincial life of only a 
small section of France. Even he but suggested the 
possibilities of what could be done with the subject 
matter. 

Dialogue is good dialogue when it interests, when 
it develops the plot easily, naturally, when it seems 
true to life. “The dialogue of Main Street is used 
as a means of developing the plot. Frequently one 
feels what it is leading up to a page or two ahead. 
Almost always one feels just why each phrase in 
the dialogue has been used. As a whole the dialogue 
does not seem true to life, because it is so evident 
that it is but a tool in the hands of the author to 
develop the plot. 

There must be work to produce art, but the 
mechanism, as Whistler suggested, should be kept 
out of sight. So Hawthorne understood art, but 
unfortunately the mechanism of Sinclair Lewis is 
much in evidence. I fail to see in what way ‘Main 
Street” “ranks with the ‘Scarlet Letter.’ ” 

“Main Street’” reminds me of the work of many 
of our young American painters. It is interesting, 
with passages which suggest genius, but, with it all, 
superficial. 

“Dust,” like “Main Street,” is a story of the 
relationship between husband and wife. ‘The scene 
is laid in Kansas instead of Minnesota. ‘The study 
of character throughout the book seems to me far 
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deeper than in “Main Street.” Above all else I feel 
that Mr. and Mrs. E. Haldeman-Julius are artists. 
They have made of “Dust” a work of art. The 
story is a sordid one. Yet I delight in reading it, 
even the most sordid portions, for the authors have 
given even to those who live in darkness a touch of 
the divinity of man. So Dostoievsky did and so also 
did Balzac. 

It is strange when we are brought face to face 
in a work of art with the very soul of man that we 
should feel a thrill of happiness. Out of the void 
a voice has spoken, clear, distinct, sympathetic. We 
feel that we are closer to the heart of all things. 
Such a voice has spoken in “Dust.” 

Yet good as “Dust” is I shall not play the fool 
and say: “There is now no reason why any one 
should ever write another novel of contemporary 
life’ ona Kansas farm, Nor shall I’say2 There 
never was better dialogue written.” I shall not 
even say: It “Ranks with the ‘Scarlet Letter,’ ” 
although it is far closer in spirit to the “Scarlet 
Letter” than is ““Main Street.” HebGr 


HISTORY AND METHODS OF ANCIENT 
AND MODERN PAINTING, Vol. IV, by James 
Ward, 24 full page illustrations. New York, E. P. 
Dutton & Co., 1921. 


HEN the third volume of this set was re- 
viewed in the April number of [HE Arts 
James Ward was criticized for neglecting the tech- 
nical side of Italian painting. “The lives of the 
painters made up the entire book. The technical 
chapters, I now find, were all included in volume 
one. But this does not alter the fact that whatever 
reference is made to method in the last two volumes 
is merely reference and nothing more. Gentile 
Bellini, he writes, adopted in his early painting the 
“methods of his father in laying in the first painting 
in a fairly solid manner and afterwards finishing the 
work in fine and minute hatchings . But as he 
progressed his painting became more soft and mel- 
low, with more relief in the modeling of the flesh 
and greater fusion of the color tones.’’ And again, 
—“Gentile had made great progress in his 
drawing, perspective, and in the methods of paint- 
ing in the oil-medium . ” which was then a new 
type of painting. ‘That is as deeply as the author 
goes into technique in volumes three and four. The 
student of method will want volume one, which 
goes into the subject in much detail. 
The student of art history and aesthetics will find 
in this new volume as well as in the others much in- 
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teresting reading. ‘There is little to add to the former 
review. James Ward is an up-to-date Vassari and 
an interesting commentator. He describes ‘The 
Tempest,” by Giorgione as follows: “A man bear- 
ing a long staff, and dressed in a slashed doublet and 
hose, is standing on the extreme left in a graceful 
attitude, looking at a woman who is scantily dressed 
and seated on the right under a dark tree, giving 
breast to her child. It has been said by some that the 
man represents the artist himself, and the woman 
his wife, while others say the woman is a gypsy, but 
whomever they represent they harmonize completely 
with the delightful landscape. Students of Gior- 
gione’s work cannot fail to have noticed his habit 
of introducing two, or sometimes only one figure at 
the extreme left and right of the picture in his 
landscapes, as in the above work.” ‘This quotation 
sums up Mr. Ward’s style fairly and is character- 
istic of the author’s outlook. Ae: 


PLAYS FOR MERRY ANDREWS by Alfred 
Kreymborg. New York, The Sunrise Turn, 1920. 


LFRED KREYMBORG, as playwright, is a 

man of much originality. Few enjoy his art, 

but the few enjoy it greatly. His prose is rhythmic, 

his plots and settings dramatic. ‘There are those 

who will feel that his art is not sufficiently direct. 

It is not everyone who enjoys the later work of 
Henry James. 

As an example of his art I am taking “The Silent 
Waiter.” “Two men are seen at the mullion window 
of a restaurant dining together. “The waiter who 
serves them is seen to move back and forth, but his 
head is hidden by the shade which covers the upper 
portion of the window. 

Jim is to marry Stella the next day. He has mis- 
givings. He first met Stella through Hal with whom 
he is dining. Hal after much hesitation tells Jim 
of his own past relations with Stella. Stella loved 
him, not for what he was but for what she believed 
him to be, an ideal of her own. Finding her mistake 
she started on a new quest and took up Jim, loving 
him again as being her own ideal, the love again 
being but the love of herself. 

Hal loves her still, the unattainable, and suggests 
to Jim that they die together that she may learn 
what love is. 

““HHAL—You see? 

Jim—lI think so— 

Hat—That losing us both—she’ll learn— 

Jim—What love is ?— 

Hat—Yes. 


Jim—But suppose she doesn’t—even after us— 
suppose it isn’t in her? 
Hat—lI think it is. 
have erred again.” 
They write a short note to Stella, call the waiter 
and explain that it is to be delivered on the morrow. 
Hal opens a phial and pours several drops into Jim’s 
glass and then in his own. ‘They offer toasts— 
“Hat—Shake. 
They shake hands simply. 
Hat—So long— 
Jum—So long— 
Hart—Better luck next time— 
Jim—Same to you. 
They let go, and smile—a little tremulously. 
Hat—Ready? 
Jum—Yes. God bless you— 
Hat—And you. 


If it isn’t—well the gods 


The glasses clink this time. Jim raises his quickly 
Hal his slowly. Hal watches Jim. They nod to 
each other. Jim starts to drink without hesitation. 
The glass topples from him. Jim falls forward. 
Hal nods—shakes his head and then follows Jim. 
One cannot see them. A longer pause. The waiter 
appears as before—in the same slow, mechanical 
way. He bows—no, leans forward—and stretches 
his hand up to the shade. In so doing he bends over, 
and his head comes into view for the first time. It 
is (if it isn’t a hallucination)—a death’s head. The 
head disappears as the shade is slowly drawn down 
over the window. Curtain.” H, Ee 


MODERN ‘TENDENCIES 
TURE * by) Lerada’ Trait 
Chicago Press, 1921. 


IN SCULF- 
Chicago, University of 


S the preacher takes a text from the Bible upon 

which he embroiders his sermon, so Lorado 

Taft takes as a theme these words of Maurice 
Maeterlinck: 

“Sculpture should be the most exceptional of the 
arts. It should eternalize only the rarest and the 
most absolutely beautiful moments of life, choosing 
with irreproachable discrimination from the forms, 
the joys, and the sorrows of humanity. A sculp- 
tured moment which is not admirable is a permanent 
crime, a persistent and inexcusable obsession.” 

Lorado Taft believes that Maeterlinck has cor- 
rectly expressed the aim of sculpture and he uses 
Maeterlinck’s thought continually as a touchstone 
with which to judge the value of works of sculpture. 
When he dislikes a piece of sculpture he applies the 
Maeterlinck’s principle with vigor and lashes the 
poor sculptor with it. Listen to what he says of 
Dalou: 

“Dalou’s tribute to Delacroix (Fig. 63) in the 
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Luxembourg Gardens is an unhappy tribute to Rodin 
also in that it is one of the most offensive and per- 
nicious examples of his methods. Its erection marks 
an important milestone in the decadence of French 
monumental art, for its influence has been immense. 
It was the sculptor-anarchist’s protest against the 
established order; in it every principle of dignified 
memorial art was overturned and derided. ‘The 
stolid bust of the painter is assailed by a fat figure 
of ‘Fame,’ a nude female of adventurous mien, who 
endeavors to climb his slender pedestal in order to 
decorate him. Her voluptuous form is precariously 
supported by a violent ‘Father Time,’ who, taxed to 
the utmost, is encouraged by Apollo with out- 
stretched, applauding hands. The spiral composition 
is ingenious, but these tumultuous acrobatics are 
undignified and irritating. There is no sense of 
eternity where Time plays such pranks.” 

I quite admit that Dalou’s Delacroix Memorial 
sins against the canons by which we are supposed to 
judge sculpture. But: for eight years I passed it 
almost every day of my life and my first antipathy 
to it passed away and I began to feel how suited the 
monument is to its surroundings. It is dramatic, 
melodramatic, but it is the work of a master. What 
American sculptor has had Dalou’s craft, Dalou’s 
knowledge of form, Dalou’s invention? It sins 
against the canons of sculpture. So much the worse 
for the canons! ‘To reject Dalou and to accept 
Sherry Fry shows a lack of critical faculty on the 
part of Mr. Taft. Whenever our. author begins to 
find fault with one of our American sculptors he 
puts on the soft pedal but if a poor Frenchman is 
to be criticised all is fortissimo. 

There is much learning in the book, much ex- 
perience. Lorado Taft knows his subject well. Un- 
fortunately there is an utter lack of comprehension 
when it comes to the radicals, to Matisse, to Bran- 
cusi, to Epstein. Many of the men who are today 
the pioneers of modern sculpture in America are not 
mentioned, men like Nadelman, Jo Davidson, Hunt 
Diederich, Gaston Lachaise, Alfeo Faggi. 

The illustrations are numerous but most of them 
are small. For certain purposes the number of re- 
productions add greatly to the usefulness of the work. 
There are, for instance, fifty illustrations of work 
by Rodin, twenty-six by Franz Metzner. Metzner’s 
work suffers from being detached from the archi- 
tectural setting for which it was made. In Lehm- 
bruck’s sculpture each work is a living entity but, 
alas, only one of Lehmbruck’s statues is reproduced, 
the rather hackneyed kneeling figure which gives but 
one side of his art. Joseph Bernard is absolutely 
ignored, which seems almost unpardonable. 


However for what Lorado Taft has given us we 
should be grateful. Flaws can be discovered in 
most things which man has made and Mr. Taft is 
human. Heke, 


THE XVIIItrH CENTURY IN LONDON, 
by E. Berresford Chancellor. New York, Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1921. 


HE XVIIIth Century in London is an im- 

portation, the book having been published in 
London. The binding, I suspect, is American. It 
has not the character we have come to expect of an 
English binding. However the book is sufficiently 
well bound and the letter press is excellent. “The 
covers of a book, even when well designed, have 
only a slight importance compared to what is put 
between the covers. 

Old London is disappearing, the London which 
was distinctly English. In old London there were 
isolated buildings which were French, like West- 
minster Abbey, but London as a whole was singu- 
larly provincial—singularly English. When Regent 
Street was cut through a little over a hundred 
years ago the plans followed were English plans. 
Later, when Charing Cross Road, Victoria Street 
and Shaftsbury Avenue were cut through, the plans 
of the new buildings had less character. “The last 
twenty years in Kingsway and Aldwych have been 
even more destructive, for the buildings which have 
replaced those torn down have not the peculiar Lon- 
don flavor. 

London is an XVIIIth Century city. .The vast 
section west of the Edgeware Road and north of 
Hyde Park, Kensington, the residential quarter 
which has for its center Regent’s Park, were built 
up almost within the memory of men now living, 
but the buildings were modelled on those of the 
preceding century. That is why Berresford Chan- 
cellor’s book is such a valuable aid to the appre- 
ciation of London. ‘The illustrations are largely 
from early paintings and drawings. They give a 
vivid picture of the life of the times. “The numerous 
reproductions from photographs of many of the 
important buildings which have not yet been sacri- 
ficed to progress add greatly to the interest of the 
book. 

My review of this book seems a bit cold, a bit 
half-hearted. It should not, for there have been 
few illustrated volumes of recent years which have 
interested me more. London of the XVIIIth 
Century always delights me. Mr. Chancellor’s 
book gave me a distinct thrill. Hydosk. 
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TWENTY-TWO DRAWINGS BY DON- 
ALD CORLEY. Brooklyn, The Arts, 1921. 


ERE is a world of phantasy and paradox and 

ironic humor, where disillusion has not ex- 
tinguished hope; where, in a spirit of unbelief, eager 
curlosity explored the universe of ideas; where life 
is full of wonder but possibly not worth while. 
Worth while only in abstractions and impersonal 
sublimations and wonderful only in delicate per- 
sonalities that vanish in expression. Wherefore the 
symbolic form, symbols which are in some strange 
way the things they symbolize. 

Such is my impression of the twenty-two draw- 
ings, with accompanying text, by Donald Corley, 
published by THe Arts. An architect, working 
in the flat to express intellectual concepts which pro- 
ceed from emotional experience, this may explain at 
once their baffling stimulus to the mind and their 
direct appeal to the heart. [hese are drawings 
which Chesterton would like if ever Chesterton 
could be relied upon to be himself. Children love 
them, and all unspoiled souls. 

Those there are who ask, “Why is it considered 
good form to make a tower look as if it would fall 
over sideways?” or this or that. Such questions 
amaze; they seem to have no connection with the 
real issue. Here always it is the idea that is the 
chief concern. Its expression is two-fold, the draw- 
ing and the text. Which is the more intricate and 


elusive is hard to decide. To Mr. Corley they are 
of equal importance and are as the words and music 
of a song. Apart or together they are as direct and 
emotional an expression of the idea as the music 
which might be written for them. 


This is the modern spirit. 


Here is one who from personal emotion can con- 
struct a house of beauty wherein his mind and soul 
may dwell and wherein his friends may find refresh- 
ment. A garden of phantasy where the flowers are 


never plucked. GiB: 


LEGENDS by Amy Lowell. Boston, Houghton 
Mifflin Co., 1921. 


HENEVER a new volume of verse by Amy 

Lowell is announced I am always most eager 
to read it. Her verse is one of the most satisfactory 
art products of America. ‘‘Legends’’ is not less satis- 
factory than the volumes which went before. ‘The 
themes are drawn from the past, largely from the 
folk-lore of various countries. Needless to say that 
in the treatment of each theme she shows the magic 
of her style. 

Her preface is a little prose masterpiece. She has 
the tact to say just what is necessary and to say it 
so that each word is the appropriate word to use. 
Amy Lowell is a good craftsman as well as a poet. 


THE FORUM 


Egypt, Arlington, Vt., 


May 22nd, 1921. 
Dear Mr. FIELD: : 

It was to be expected that there would be criticism 
of Mrs. Sterner’s partiality for the work of certain 
men, as it was clearly expressed in her recent 
Retrospective Exhibition of American Art. Mrs. 
Sterner knew this, and she was warned of it; and 
she deliberately pursued her course. It was her 
privilege, even her duty, in undertaking alone what 
the apathy of our Museum toward America had 
left undone, to use her personal judgment as to 
what was significant in our art. “There can be no 
serene, God-like, final judgment of contemporary 
culture—although no editor of a journal of culture 
would admit it. There are two ways—if judgment 


nust be made—of approaching wisdom: democracy 
—which in art is trial by jury—or dictatorship. 
Choose, if you like, between the safe sterility of 
the first and the dangers of the second. 

In your May issue you carry to your 2,000,000 
readers a little preachment, if I read your parable 
correctly, on the unsportsmanlike spirit of Rockwell 
Kent in permitting his canvases all to be conspicu- 
ously hung. And you smugly quote the ancient, 
questionable anecdote of Turner and his self- 
effacement with a lamp-black glaze. Dear Mr. 
Field, do me a little better justice. For ten whole 
years I have effaced myself completely from the 
“Fine Arts’ walls, leaving the place of honor to 
yourself or others. Through all these years I 
haven’t crossed the threshold. And for those ten 
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years past I have not once solicited a place upon an 
exhibition wall in all America. If it is a lack of 
modesty to boast of self-effacement you do drive 
me to it. 

Further, dear fellow artist, I myself proposed 
your mantel picture for the place of honor at the 
Retrospective Show, falling—my training as an 
architect compelling me—for the imposed necessity 
of placing mantel-shelf and fire on the gallery’s 
“ay? But in the planning of your picture you 
were a bit less wise, or more ingenuous, than the 
painter of the famous “Boy and Kite” that for its 
height they had to hang upon the line. Your man- 
tel was in period and style contrived more for the 
quiet walls of Brooklyn Heights than for the 
monumental rooms of Fifty-seventh Street. And 
your modesty that made you glaze your burning coal 
with soot was out of tune with the exuberance of 
young America. 

No—it is truly fine to be well hung. I like the 
place of honor, love the limelight—and so, most 
modest H. E. F., do you; or you wouldn’t so care- 
fully light it and, standing full in its lurid inter- 
national glare, write with your own pen twenty- 
three of the thirty-seven pages in the May ARTS 
and announce— 


“There is no other art magazine which gives you 
anything like what THE Arts does in the line of 
\ £ 
art criticism of the art of our times!” 


After fifteen years of utterly disheartening ex- 
perience with dealers I have found Mrs. Sterner 
a staunch believer in the greatness of my work. It 
is my rare good fortune that she has been in a 
position to help me, for it is due entirely to her in- 
telligent and generous management that I am now 
a professional painter rather than God knows what. 
There are fortunately occasions when an artist can 
he of service to his patron. I thought that I had 
found one in the designing of the catalogue of the 
Retrospective exhibition—but this you rightfully 
interpret as an honor. Be assured, however—and 
here I speak for many others too—that in an en- 
terprise of Mrs. Sterner’s there is no help we will 
not seek to give; and—for myself—that there’s no 
honor she may offer to my work that I will not de- 
lightedly accept. 

Faithfully yours, 


RocKWELL KENT. 


[The Editor of THe Arts is quite ready to ad- 
mit that “There can be no serene, God-like, final 
judgment of contemporary culture.” That is just 


why in an exhibition which as a representative ex- 
hibition of American art no one artist should be 
given three out of the five places of honor. ‘The 
Junior Art Patrons must have the broadest support 
from artists, and the appeal made must be as uni- 
versal as possible. In order to have such support, 
in order to make such an appeal, the show must be 
made truly representative. 

You speak of my 2,000,000 readers. I sometimes 
doubt if I have over 1,600,000. We've both been 
effacing ourselves, for the last time I showed in the 
“Fine Arts” was in 1906—fifteen years ago. 

Surely I would never reproach you with Smack 
of modesty” in that you “boast of self-effacement.” 
You are too real a person to feel that it is ever “a 
lack of modesty” to be frank. 

Thanks for the honor you proposed for my mantel 
picture. It was painted for the walls of my Brook- 
lyn home. I remember that, as I kept the tone of 
the burning coal down when I was painting itl 
realized that its reserve would be “out of tune with 
the exuberance of young America.” 

Yes, it is fine to be well hung, it is pleasant to 
be in the limelight, so fine, so pleasant that we 
should be ever on the watch lest some other poor 
devil is not getting less than his share. 

H. E. F. in the “lurid international glare,”— 
I hadn’t thought of myself as being in that position 
before. It’s very terrifying. “The comment on 
Tur Arts has to be all from one pencil (I loathe 
pens) for certain practical reasons. For the rest of 
the magazine it’s merely a question of ways and 
means. H. E. F. works for less than other writers. 
I sometimes suspect he is a “scab.” 

As for Mrs. Sterner and her belief in Rockwell 
Kent, Incorporated, I also am a believer in the 
ereatness of its output. I believe also in the Junior 
Art Patrons and am ever ready to give it a boost. 
If I point out the shoals it is because I do want the 
craft to have a long voyage, and would be most 
sorry should it founder before getting well on its 
way.—EDITOoR. | 


‘June tye 1922 
My Dear Mr. FIELD: | 


: Some of your readers, I see, do not like 
all the things you publish. Neither do I, but I am 
glad you publish them just the same. You are 
giving us a real live art magazine, one that stimulates 
thought and pictures current tendencies,—fads, if 
you will,—but nevertheless is both instructive and 
entertaining. 
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My friend Ficke’s article in the May issue is ex- 
cellent, and he is undoubtedly right in thinking the 
Kiyohiro print the plagiarized production. But he 
is wrong in saying the Toyonobu was published by 
Maruyama. The mark is that of Yamamoto Kohei, 
who was at first located in Odenmacho Sanchome, 
but at the time this print was published was located 
in Tori Aburacho. His shop names were Maru-ya 
Kohei; he also used the abbreviation Maru-Ko. 
I congratulate you on the success of THE Arts, and 
it has my best wishes for the future. 

With kindest regards, I am 

Sincerely yours, 
FREDERICK W. GOoKIN. 


Chicago, 21 Maggio, 1921. 
Caro FIELD: 

Ho ricevuto con vera gioia il numero di Maggio 
del THE Arts, e son cosi felice di vedere le belle 
cose di Laurent e la prego di fargli le mie congratu- 
lazioni. Anche il resto della rara ressegna d’arte 
é d’un estremo interesse per il movemento dei nuovi e 
piu vitali valori in arte. 

Suo devoto amico, 
ALFEO Facct. 


[Mille grazie per la sua gentilezza—Enprror. | 


Brooklyn Museum, May 23, 1921. 
Dear Mr. Epiror: 


I notice some comments in THE Arts for May 
on the reception given to Mr. Jay Hambidge by 
the League of New York Artists, which leads me 
to write you as follows: I was present at the meet- 
ing, and do not remember that Mr. Hambidge ‘“‘was 
acclaimed for having done more for art than any 
one else in the last twenty-four hundred years.” 
My memory is that he was mentioned as having 
made the greatest discovery in archaeology in the 
last one hundred and fifty years. 

Your comment further mentions that ‘‘theories 
and formulae are the curses of modern civilization” 
and that “Jay Hambidge is taking from us the wine 
of art’. Will you allow me to say that as far as 
Mr. Hambidge is concerned, the question to be con- 
sidered first is whether or no he has made a discovery 
regarding the methods of design which were prac- 
tised by the Greeks. Aside from other reasons for 
believing that he has made such a discovery, with 
which I will not trouble you, the awarding to Mr. 
Hambidge of the Sach Scholarship by Harvard Uni- 


versity and the interest which has been taken in his 


theory by Yale University, which financed his recent 
surveys of the Greek temples, indicate that the im- 
portant authorities of two of the leading universities 
in this country believe that he has made this dis- 
covery. It is obvious that the mere fact that the 
Greeks used certain methods of design does not 
necessarily commend these methods for modern use, 
but it appears to be a fact that certain modern 
artists are employing these methods with interest and 
enthusiasm. That the Hambidge theory tends to 
formalism or to encourage a mechanical and unin- 
spired art does not appear probable to me because it 
is admitted that Greek art is life-like, vivacious and 
spirited. Moreover, the New York artists who have 
applied the Hambidge theory to their own work are 
not among those who have been otherwise known as 
formalists or lacking in originality. It appears to 
me to be wholly a matter for decision by the indi- 
vidual artist whether or no he should use the Ham- 
bidge theory in his work, but; for the reasons which 
I have ventured to give; I think that artists should 
not be discouraged from making acquaintance with 
the theory. 


I am Very cordially yours, 


Wo. H. Goopyear. 


[In regard to Mr. Hambidge’s having been “‘ac- 
claimed for having done more for art than any one 
else in the last twenty-four hundred years” that was 
one of the statements made. The ‘‘one hundred 
and fifty years” was another. 

‘The modern artist, the “heir of all the ages’ has 
a load which is almost too heavy for him to bear. 
That is the main reason for my discouraging his 
taking up academic formulae. It is so difficult for 
him to love life with the intensity which alone can 
give vitality to his art. ‘To love life he must live 
instinctively.—EbITor. | 


New York City, 
May 28, 1921. 
My pear HamMItton Easter FIELD: 


I have one complaint to make about the May 
number of THe Arts. I had hoped for a strong 
editorial article on the recent deplorable public 
meeting of the League of New York Artists, and 
I was disappointed to find that a sense of propor- 
tion kept your words confined to a very small 
space in that May number—which, by the by, was 
an excellent number. Possibly you felt that ad- 
ditional attention would enlarge the rather ques- 
tionable influence of what was said that night. 
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Though advertised as being held by the League 
of New York Artists it was not representative of 
the artists of New York. Its point of view was 
as limited as the areas of its Master of Theory 
and to crown this man, who would give the archi- 
tecture of Art a ground plan of mathematics, 
wasn’t an act of representative New York artists. 
Equally unrepresentative was it to spend an entire 
evening trying to make the audience believe that 
the very life of art and artists depended upon the 
establishment of a Bureau of Knowledge. Perhaps 
that lost sense of American humor that you are 
looking for is a prisoner of the League! 

The lowest sense of humor knows how important 
it is not to mislead the public as to what artists as 
a body believe vital and important to their work. 
It must be most emphatically stated that a great 
many artists do not believe that the areas of the 
Mathematician is the greatest single contribution to 
art, and rather do they believe that en masse it is 
harmful and pernicious to art. Nor do they be- 
lieve that wild praise and laurel for the heads of 
the maker of mathematical forms for art serves 
the best interest of art. Coronations of that kind 
are distinctly class functions, being the activities of 
small groups. Artists don’t place wreaths on Fact. 
They know that where Fact ends Art begins. 

Another very discouraging thing was the dullness 
and heaviness of the meeting. If the artist is going 
to have public meetings he owes his audience the 
consideration of putting on a good show. ‘That 
coronation and appeal for the Bureau of Knowledge 
was more like a pathetic, sad funeral service. It 
was tedious, dull and tiring, with its insistent ham- 
mering on Theory, Areas, Research, Reason and 


Knowledge. The deadly seriousness of that in- 
glorious emphasizing could not entertain the 
audience. 
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BROOKLYN 


Brooktyn Museum, Eastern Parkway.—Open 
week days, 9 to 6; Sunday, 2 to 6; pay days, Mon- 
day and Tuesday, 25 cents. Exhibition of fukusa, 
or Japanese gift-cloths. 

PLymMouTH INsTITUTE, Orange and Hicks Sts.— 
Paintings by Hamilton Easter Field, Sculpture by 
Robert Laurent. 


Objections to such things should lead to action. 
When the spirit of the artist has departed art be- 
comes a bore—its expressions as troublesome as a 
series of headaches and its ideas slide into penurious 
melancholies. Sentimentality generally follows the 
absence of impulsive sentiment. Artists do possess 
a little healthy vivacity and are capable of offering 
a little humorous relief to the stoggy floundering 
after fact and knowledge. It is of greater con- 
sequence that we give the impression of our passion 
for the abstract—and not of any dried-up adher- 
ence to the concrete. And so I have a suggestion 
which I respectfully submit—let us have a Bureau 
of Emotion. If the public is ready to finance a 
Bureau of Knowledge it will hasten to subscribe 
for a far more valuable institution, one that will 
always pay more on its investment than any other 
agency in Art. Open the books. With the funds 
equip an expedition and send it out to explore the 
Lands of Emotion. It would travel the little known 
and uncivilized Lands of Feeling—riding its horses 
down the long rhythms of Color—over the moun- 
tain Form and into the mysterious ravines of im- 
agination and perception. What it gathered would 
be for all artists. 

I have the honor of remaining, 


Yours very truly, 


HerBeErRT HALL. 


{Methinks I smell a rat! The handwriting looks 
familiar. "There is no address on Mr. Hall’s letter, 
and I confess I do not recognize his name. I sus- 
pect that a well-known artist is masquerading under 
a nom-de-plume (unless it be a nom-de-guerre). 
Come out into the open, Herbert, and let us know 
who you really are! 

En route, as Whitman would have said, for the 
Land of Emotion!—EDp1rTor. | 


CALENDAR 


MANHATTAN 


(Exhibitions are listed in the order in which they 
would be seen by a visitor beginning at Washington 
Square and going north.) 

SALAMAGUNDI Cius, 47 Fifth Ave.—Paintings 
by members. 

WANAMAKER (BELMAISON ) GALLERIES. Wana- 
maker’s.—Modern paintings and sculptures. 
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NATIONAL Arts Crus, 119 East 19th St.—Ex- 
hibition of work from the permanent collection. 

KeppEL’s, +4 East 39th St.—Etchings by Joseph 
Pennell and other Pennsylvania artists. 

ARLINGTON GALLERIES, 274 Madison Ave.— 
Summer exhibition of American paintings. 

MacsetTH Ga.tery, 450 Fifth Ave.—General 
exhibition by American artists. 

Pusiic Liprary, Fifth Ave. and 42d St.—Col- 
lection of Paintings. Modern American wood- 
block prints. Recent additions, through the summer, 

DupENSING GALLERIES, 45 West 44th St.— 
General exhibition. 

Ciry Crius, 55 West 44th St—General ex- 
hibition of American landscapes. 

Montross GALLERY, 550 Fifth Ave.—Exhibi- 
tion of a group of American artists. 

KNOEDLER’S, 556 Fifth Ave.—General exhibition 
of paintings and engravings. 

JoHN Levy Gatuerizs, 559 Fifth Ave.—Gen- 
eral exhibition. 

ARDEN Stupios, 559 Fifth Ave—Summer ex- 
hibition of decorative paintings. 

ACKERMANN GAL LeErtigs, 10 East 46th St.— 
General exhibition of etchings. 

DANIEL GALLERY, 2 West 47th St.—Group of 
modern paintings, 

Brown Ropertson Co., 415 Madison Ave.— 
Exhibition of reproductions of works of art. Edu- 
cational Print Show; demonstrations daily, 10 to 5, 
admission 50 cents. 

ScoTT AND FowLes GALLERIES, removed to 667 
Fifth Ave-—XVIIIth century English paintings. 
Barbizon paintings. Bronzes by Paul Manship and 
Mario Korbel. 

MuSEUM OF FRENCH Art, 599 Fifth Ave.— 
Permanent exhibitions of prints, casts, textiles and 
paintings. 

HeNrY REINHARDT & Son, 606 Fifth Ave.— 
General exhibition. 

FERARGIL GALLERIES, 607 Fifth Ave.—Exhibi- 
tion of American paintings. 

Bascock GALLERIES, 19 East 49th St—Group 
exhibition. 

KENNEDY GALLERY, 613 Fifth Ave.—Old views 
of New York and other cities. 

AINSLIE GALLERY, 615 Fifth Ave.—General Ex- 
hibition of American paintings. 

Howarp YOUNG GALLERIES, 620 Fifth Ave— 
American and Foreign Paintings. 

REHN GALLERY, 6 West 50th St.—Exhibition 


of American paintings. 


WILDENSTEIN GALLERIES, 647 Fifth Ave.—— 
General Exhibition. 

BourGEois GALLERY, 668 Fifth Ave.—General 
exhibition. 

YAMANAKA & Co., 680 Fifth Ave.—Exhibition 
of Buddhistic art. 

KRAUSHAAR GALLERIES, 680 Fifth Ave.—Gen- 
eral exhibition. 

EHRICH GALLERIES, 707 Fifth Ave.—Contem- 
porary American paintings. 

Hartow GALLERIES, 712 Fifth Ave.—General 
exhibition. 

DuRAND-RUEL GALLERY, 12 East 57th St.— 
General exhibition. 

BRUMMER GALLERY, 43 East 57th St.—Exhi- 
bition of antique art. 

Fotsom GALLERIES, 104 West 57th St.—Group 
exhibition. 

MitcH GA. erizs, 108 West 57th St.—Summer 
exhibition American paintings and sculpture. 

PoweELL GALuery, 117 West 57th St.—Paint- 
ings by a group of artists. 

MuSssMANN GALLERY, 144 West 57th St.— 
Etchings by George Soper and Eileen Soper. 

HANFSTAENGL GALLERIES, 153 West 57th St. 
—Recent paintings by N. Luisi and J. A. Ten Eyck, 
3d. Paintings by Lenbach, Stuck, Kaulbach, Harl- 
finger, Kasparides and Alexander Koster. 

WEYHE GALLERY, 710 Lexington Ave.—Ex- 
hibition of modern graphic art. 

MesnNarp GALLERIES, 28 East 64th St.—Water 
colors by Kathryn Gray. 

Historica Society, 170 Central Park West.— 
Important Collection of Paintings by the old mas- 
ters (open to the public, except during the month 
of August). 

Museum or Narurat History, Columbus 
Ave. and 77th St.—Permanent collection of works 
of art. Open week days, 10 to 5; Sunday, 1 to 5. 

METROPOLITAN Museum, Central Part at East 
82d St.—Open daily from 10 A. M. to 5 P. M.; 
Saturdays, until 10 P. M. Sundays, 10 A. M. to 5 
P. M. Admission, Monday and Friday, 25 cents; 
free other days. Exhibition of Impressionist and 
Post-Impressionist painting. Exhibition of French 
prints of the XI Xth century. 

AMERICAN Numismatic Society, Broadway and 
155th St.—Permanent exhibition of modern and 
ancient medals. 

Hispanic Society, Broadway and 156th St.— 
Important collection of Spanish works of art, in- 
cluding paintings by El Greco, Velasquez and Goya. 
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versaries; and with this number THe Arts brings to a close its first volume. It has 
been our policy to share with our readers the confidences which are usually only spoken 
of in the editorial sanctum when the doors are closed. 


rr the life of a magazine as in the life of an individual there are days of festival, anni- 


Let us first talk over the question of ways and means. Has THE Arts proven that 
it can weather the storms of financial crises? We feel that it has. There has been a loss 
on the seven issues of about two thousand dollars. It is less than we anticipated a year 
ago. There might have been no loss had it not been for the purchase of THE ToucH- 
STONE MAGAZINE AND AMERICAN ART STUDENT. It was fully recognized that the 
‘mmediate results would be a strain on the finances of the magazine, but the benefits of 
the merger are already making themselves felt and the receipts from subscriptions during 
August were seventy per cent more than during December, 1920, our record month. 


To give an idea of our progress it is well to go back to December, when thirty-six 
hundred copies of THe Arts were published. A thousand were sent out as sample copies, 
and yet a month after the number was issued there were twelve hundred unsold. Of the 
June-July number sixty-six hundred have been sold. 


With the new volume the price of single copies of Tue Arrs will be advanced to 
forty cents. The expense of handling single copies is far heavier than that of handling 
subscriptions. There is no thought of advancing our subscription price, which is entirely 
adequate. The subscription price is adequate notwithstanding the fact that the seven 
thousand copies of THe ARTS cost us twenty-eight hundred dollars, an average of forty 
cents each. It is adequate because, should our subscriptions increase, additional copies 
of the magazine would cost, including the expense of handling, but twenty-four cents each. 
The modern magazine, moreover, lives from its advertisements and its value as an adver- 
tising medium is dependent on the subscription list. 


Thanks are especially due for our success to the business houses without whose sup- 
port THE Arts would never have appeared. The firms who gave help when the 
magazine was but a project, and whose continued support has made our success possible, 
are The Milch Galleries, French & Co., Babcock Galleries, Newcomb Macklin & Co., 
George F. Of, Devoe & Raynolds Co., Arlington Galleries, Daniel Gallery, Frederick 
Keppel & Co., William Macbeth, Hanfstaengel Galleries, Montross Gallery, Kennedy & 
Co., Ehrich Galleries, Dudensing Galleries, Yamanaka & Co., C. W. Kraushaar, Wilden- 
stein & Co., Bourgeois Galleries, Durand-Ruel, Howard Young, John Levy, and last, but 
not least, Knoedler & Co., who took the cover page for the year before the first number 
of Tur Arts had appeared. To these men, who had faith at the time when faith was 
the one thing needed, is due the success of THE ARTS. 
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By THe Epiror 


ILL HOWE FOOTE, painter, was 

born in Grand Rapids, Michigan, in 

1874. He studied at the Chicago Art 

Institute, at the Art Students’ League in New 

York, at the Julien Academy in Paris under 

John Paul Laurens and Benjamin Constant 
from 1897 to 1900. 

Foote began spending his summers in Lyme 
in 1901 and since 1908 he has made it his 
home. His house is on the edge of a valley 
overgrown with the low vegetation which 


springs up on barren New England hillsides. 
Right about the house is a cultivated area, but 
the transition to rough unkempt pasture is 
rapid. Two winters he has spent in Ber- 
muda. 

At the recent Lyme exhibition I was much 
struck with a group of sketches which he had 
sent to the show, so much so that I went to 
his home and there I asked if I might not be 
allowed to reproduce six of his paintings in 
‘LHE ARTS. 
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RESTORATION: THE DOOM 
OF WORKS OF ART 


By Aspotr H. THAYER 


(This attack on restorers has forced itself out of 
me; though filling me with deepest regret at giving 
so much pain to many good men.) 


HERE is in the world’s handling of its art 

treasures one monstrous abuse, which is nothing 
short of heart-breaking to those to whom art is 
really the food of the soul, and this abuse, God 
willing, must die. ‘This is the well meant and 
highly respected occupation of the restorer of paint- 
ings and sculpture. 

Probably those who are conversant with the his- 
tory of art will tell me, and truly, that the custom 
arose in early times while the trade of making these 
works of art was thought of merely as a trade, 
and while it was only a trade; and perhaps before 
it began to be realized that every actual work of 
art was somehow a crystal, with all the awful 
mystery of the birth of a crystal, or of a child. 
There was doubtless a long period wherein the 
simple hieroglyphic purposes of art still passed for 
its only use, even long after art had begun to 
precipitate actual crystals, such as in Giotto’s work, 
and while it was considered merely as a trade. 

While this was its status the task of repainting 
their pictures and repairing their statues was en- 
tirely legitimate and rational. What wonder that 
the custom of doing so went on long after the 
normal, growing, inevitable impulse to record only 
what is typical, to omit the dross and lumber of 
the record, had begun to make possible the birth 
in these artisans’ souls of actual crystals of typicality 
of record—record of sight, record of action—the 
world’s art treasures. 

A great work of art may vanish, but its register 
in man’s heart remains, and forever we know some- 
what by its recorded effect what must have been 
its height and its gem-qualities. But let it instead 
be lowered, step by step, and he who then comes 
to it to worship, finds it, oh! so sunk! He says, 
“And did they worship such a thing!” 

The whole of today’s European shambles, though 
they destroy innumerable treasures of art, represent 
no such deep-reaching stab at art’s high office as 
that which is being achieved by an institution which 


the art museums themselves, amazing to tell, sustain 
on their own premises. 

How the average art patrons, who hold the stock 
in our museums, would laugh to be told that each 
museum supported, in the shape of the restoration 
of its pictures and sculpture, a calamity that the 
next century will deplore long after this vast war 
shall have left them only its moral splendor as a 
legacy. 

The reason that restorers suppose that they are 
saving these works of art is solely that they do not 
see or understand them. 

For a hero to die is no misfortune to the world, 
but for the world to see his soul die, if such a thing 
were possible, to see him show up rotten, and no 
hero! It is the same agony to see our worshipped 
pictures commonized and sickening before our eyes. 

The beginning of a master’s picture or poem is 
absolutely a conception, an impregnation, as truly 
a thing beyond our ken as is the mystery of the 
beginnings of life throughout nature. 

Every great work of art has its birth essentially 
in one and the same manner. ‘The artist, as he 
sees it taking clearer and clearer shape on his can- 
vas or in his clay, begins to work by the light of 
the splendor of the being to which he feels he is 
giving birth. More and more as this splendor 
grows, and he feels the thrill of having been chosen 
by the Power that made him, to bring the world 
this treasure, he grows exalted beyond himself. In 
this state he becomes empowered to complete this 
birth unerringly, to put in place all its details with 
a purity of harmony and balance that utterly trans- 
cend all powers that even HE possessed before this 
exaltation reached him its hand. In fact this Power 
that made him takes into Its own hand the brush 
or pen or pencil, and Itself, places there these final 
crucial details. 

This supernal rank is the attribute of every great 
work of art. Now conceive of its commissioned 
author being told on its birth, that one by one its 
God-tuned notes would disappear and be replaced 
by notes that were merely the best that could be 
achieved by “restorers.” 


———— 
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Tested by the heavenly harmony of this master- 
piece that every touch is a blight, dropping the 
celestial thing toward the banal. All this comes of 
a misapprehension possible only to the blind. 

It is the gist of great harmonies of every sort 
that they have comparatively little to fear from 
insentient, purely material damage. Dogs, earth- 
quakes, babies may tear apart, and partially destroy 
a work of art, and do its rank no true harm. The 
heavenly harmonies of a sunset lose nothing essential 
by reaching us through the reflecting power of a 
wet roof or pavement. ‘The divine correlation re- 
mains; and no amount of rain-stain, paint-cracking 
or what-not reduces fatally the rank of a picture’s 
harmony: and were masterpieces seen only by the 
entirely receptive, there had never existed the pres- 
ent form of picture restoration. But as the case 
stands, with the multitude far more cognizant of 
4 crack or a stain than of the ensemble, their 
preference to have these cracks and stains cured 
has established the trade of the restorer, and the 
treasures of the Renaissance are quietly on their 
way to their graves. Alas, only painters can under- 
stand that this is adamantine truth. 

While the world goes on conceiving that its 
museums enshrine Titians, and the other famous 
masters, many of all these art treasures have quietly 
and insidiously bled to death, and what go on bear- 
ing their names are dreary, common sights, only 
the dead ground-plans of the miracles they were— 
worthless daubs, sickening us with the mystified 
wonder whether such commonplace canvases were 
actually worshipped. 

This reéxecution has gone on and on throughout 
the world’s museums under the name of “Care of 
the works of art.’ ‘The average picture owner of 
today, be he a private owner, or a museum, counts 
on putting his pictures at proper intervals into the 
necessarily fatal hands of a restorer, as women clean 
house, or men send their shoes to be half-soled. 

No great painter would ever think of altering, 
by so much as a pin-point, another man’s picture 
that he worships. 

Even where this restorer is so susceptible, like 
many other people, that he feels much of the pic- 
ture’s superiority, mot he nor anyone else but the 
painter or another equal one, at all knows which of 
all the tones and lines and gradations is making the 
effect he feels. In fact they with their every particle 
are doing this. The painter himself would not 
afterward dare what those men attempt on his 
work. “Fools rush in, etc.” Thus do they quietly 
escort many a gem to its grave. (Now, it is worst 


with the Venetian work, but no picture is safe.) 

The restorer’s whole legitimate business with a 
picture is with its back, and with the protection of 
its front from atmospheric damage, and the same 
principle applies to his relation to sculpture and 
architecture. One touch that attempts the minutest 
restoration or modification of their appearance is 
necessarily a thousand times worse than insentient 
time and the elements can possibly inflict. Destroy 
half or two-thirds of a picture by fire or shots, it 
does not necessarily diminish that picture’s rank 
one particle; but to substitute anywhere upon it 
one note the least particle less in tune than its 
master gave, either in the sense of one note, or of 
a chord struck all at once (as in that sense every 
note on a picture is) lowers and cheapens the whole 
picture, since every note of it is so much less in 
tune with the restoration-cheapened note. In each 
case one pin-point by any man who could not have 
painted any part up to the master’s degree of tune, 
stabs all the parts of the picture. Conceive what 
hundreds of restorer’s touches have done to a great 
number of the masterpieces of the world. 

It has really come to this that restorers believe 
that they can correct our work. So they some- 
times could, some ill-executed detail, if this detail’s 
importance lay first of all in its finish; but they 
would be painters and not restorers if they could 
execute this detail in a case where even the painter 
had to sacrifice it to the needs of the ensemble. The 
most precious works of art in all branches are often 
those that soared too high for the complete control 
of their author. He was inspired to give their main 
harmonies such a fullness of their peculiar heaven- 
sent wealth that he had not the power to complete 
adequately their details. To evolve them into sub- 
divisions as crystal-true as all subdivisions in music, 
sixteenth or thirty-second notes, need to be, might 
in those cases have demanded a still greater genius. 

Oh! From such works God keep away the re- 
storer! He would have been more than a restorer 
could he have flown to those dizzy heights. And 
his heavy hand is as fatal to those pregnant reaches 
of apparently neglected canvas as a blind gardener’s 
would be to a weed in a flower-bed. ‘This thing 
must stop. 

These meddlers make a most sinister stab at the 
production of great art by making it obvious that 
no exquisite tuning of one’s picture will be allowed 
to last! 

A painter could tell you that it is precisely the 
ultimate adjusting of the smallest correlations that 
alone can elevate his picture from pretty fine to 
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great and eternal. If he is the man to add this 
ultimate tuning it can become great and precious. 
Now only he and other painters as great as he could 
possibly add those summits. Imagine one of these 
real painters trying, say, fifty times in half a year 
to achieve this master-culmination and at last some 
day going forth sure that it is all he may hope for; 
conceive his learning that a restorer was to be em- 
ployed at once on it to make certain changes that 
he believed to be needed! Did one never hear a 
violinist drawing his bow across his four strings at 
once till their oneness was the best he could pos- 
sibly make? ‘The case is absolutely parallel to that 
of the violinist with the purest ear on earth leaving 
his violin tuned. Now, no one on earth with a less 
true ear could change that tuning and get it back 
to its purity. 

Picture and statue restoration are enough to 
drive all painters and sculptors out of their trade 
forever. 

Everything a restorer can’t see the use of he is 
capable of removing. 

The following cases are some that have occurred. 

In my own case this menace, with one exception, 
has so far been thwarted either by me or by the 
owner of my picture, who in every case promptlv 
reported it to me. All these changes were proposed, 
and in one case executed, while I am alive and 
within easy reach! 

A highly esteemed restorer wanted to paint out a 
halo-like aspect that he discovered about one of 
the heads of my “Brother and Sister,” and on the 
whole region above the mother’s mouth of my 
“Mother and Child,” which he thought was too 
dark—“‘had become so.” 

Before I had learned that restorers paint on the 
front of pictures, I had supposed that all attempts 
to efface cracks were made by a general expansion 
of the paint, or contraction of the canvas; it was 
the above exception that instructed me. When, 
years after painting a certain portrait, I newly saw 
it, nearly the whole picture lay under a crisscross 
veil of paint-cracks; yet the first thing that struck 
me was that it was perhaps my most beautiful white 
figure, with my least faulty execution. When the 
owner appealed to me, I assented to her proposition 
that it be sent to an eminent restorer. He actually 
painted freely on the picture, lightening the nose, 
and darkening a part of the background and chang- 
ing its color from shades of brown to a flat green, 
and left the picture (as I was to discover at my 
first glance, years later) absolutely bereft of all 
rarity of any kind. 


A prominent picture dealer, or some one in his 
employ, told the owners of one of my portraits that 
there was a place on the neck that had turned dark, 
and he would lighten it for them. 

These cases of restorers’ accusing parts of my 
work of being too dark, peculiarly illustrate re- 
storers’ danger. It is true that I have almost never 
painted a head as free from darks as I could wish; 
and a spectator who too much sees details without 
feeling their effect, will, as we see, notice this fact. 
But my sense of the expression that I was pro- 
ducing has been of so high and exceptional a degree 
that I have turned these dark notes to a use and a 
participation in the picture’s ensemble that made 
their exact degree of darkness part of the picture’s 
harmony. 

The curators of our museums tell us that many 
of the paintings of old masters which come into 
their hands show proof of having been “restored.” 
These curators attempt to get off these “restora- 
tions.” In their zeal amazing things sometimes 
come to light—a basket of fruit, or some such 
foreign thing, appearing in, perhaps, the skirt of a 
madonna, showing that the restorer had gone 
through the picture to a previous one. How many 
of my contemporary artists grew up, as I did, ac- 
customed to hear with respect of the wonders of the 
picture-curators’ restoration-feats ! 

By reductio ad absurdum one can make any pic- 
ture owner see why no so-called restorer, nor any 
one else, may ever attempt the smallest bit of execu- 
tion by way of restoring a picture that he did not 
paint. Ask him, “Simply, which would hurt the 
Neapolitan Psyche the most, to remove her head 
altogether, or to give her a cheap, amateur-made 
mouth or nose, but molest nothing else?” 

Look at one of the great Greek fragments of 
sculpture: how does it happen that without head, 
arms or feet, often without legs, it still holds its 
total supremacy over all subsequent attempts at 
sculpture? Has anyone ever noticed that nine 
out of ten of the most worshipped antique statues 
are the fragmentary ones? Is it chance that the 
most worshipped of them all are the Winged Vic- 
tory (headless, armless and footless), The Fates 
and Ilisus (equally without those parts), the so- 
called Scopas’s Charioteer (armless and with but 
half a face), Theseus (also with only half a face), 
the Neapolitan Psyche and the sandal-tying figures? 
How comes this? Simply because they are the ones 
among that galaxy of greatest masterpieces that have 
come down to us so greatly mutilated as to be ex- 
empt from the ambitions of the restorer; and their 
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peerless crystal sequences of correlation remain to 
us. 

Would to God that in the picture case the equally 
total effacement of half a canvas had equal power 
to stand off the hacks. But no! No! 

The heavenly gesture of a greatest decapitated 
madonna could beget, in the imagination of the 
truly receptive a nobler madonna face than that 
the master himself could have produced. ‘This is 
the quintessence of what restorers do not grasp. 
The harsh thing must be said that were they such 
as could grasp this they never would be restorers. 

Listen to a Beethoven or a Schubert symphony. 
Which would you prefer, to hear one of these 
eternal masterpieces three-quarters through, and 
then be called away, or to hear one of the hordes 
of human-concocted imitations of it clear through? 
Here is a still better comparison. Which would you 
prefer, if, as is the case with statues, there were only 
one copy of Schubert’s C Symphony in the world; 
would you rather, every time as the years rolled 
on and a new bit of it got torn out, have some 
one write into the score the best substitute he could 
invent, or leave the hearer to miss those passages? 
Is the Unfinished Symphony killed by our not hav- 
ing the whole? You could scale off one half of 
any great picture and not surely lower its rank, 
but what is it after a lesser man has given it one 
single note of an inevitable lesser degree of harmony 
with every one of the hundred other notes of the 
picture! Every one of those hundred crystal notes 
has now got from this restorer’s hands a distinct 
commonizing; because one of their clear harmon- 
izings, that which each of them had with this note 
that the restorer got hold of, is destroyed, so that 
he in reality goes all over the picture with his fatal 
deterioration every time he destroys one smallest 
crystal of it. 

Now, just in proportion as a work of art is 
great, a greatest Greek statue for instance, its rank 
is just as visible at one point as another; and true 
receptivity of its greatness consists in the degree 
to which the fragments’ sequences go on in the be- 
holder’s mind, across the gaps, reproducing, in a 
really great beholder’s mind, even the missing head 
of such a statue. 

It is the very mark of a masterpiece that every 
part of it is a masterpiece. 

Tune is relative, clear up to God’s harmony; 
and this tune or harmony between the parts of these 
Greek morsels is simply beyond the tune of other 
sculptures, and no subsequent hand can touch them. 
Its law is as absolute as a parabola’s, and the ac- 
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curacy of its steps is not measurable by any possible 
mechanics, but only by the subliminal sense of the 
author. Hence no one else can possibly do any- 
thing to it without destroying its balance (its har- 
monies). It is, in fact,- only finished when the 
author himself has found that at last some slightest 
change has “hit,” and he sees the thing soar beyond 
his hand’s power. 

A painter lies awake many a night wondering 
whether the morrow will show him that his latest 
infinitesimal lightening or darkening of some 
smallest fact on a canvas has vivified, or taken the 
life out of, his figure. 

A picture is only art when it has got to that point 
that the smallest plane darkened or lightened, or 
warmed or cooled, or lengthened or shortened, or 
aimed in the last different direction makes or mars 
the whole. A figure, for instance, has no real ex- 
pression till you have it so in shape that the planes 
of the last joint of each finger cooperate with the 
mouth in rendering life. 

If your figure has this life to the masterpiece 
degree, what hope is there for it after one of these 
manque painters, alias restorers, has had his go 
at it? 

Little do the public understand that when a real 
work of art leaves the master’s hand he himself lets 
it go because he has discovered it has gone beyond 
him. ‘The day comes when he gives some tiniest 
addition that completes its harmonies to a degree 
utterly beyond his powers. He feels it has been 
finished, not by him, but by the same power that 
made him, and prayerfully he leaves it. No great 
art was ever produced whose producer was not 
reverently aware that he did not make it. 

To be performed out of tune one evening, or fifty 
evenings, does nothing to the Septette, safe existent 
in the thousand copies that compose the printed 
edition; but to untune, by the hundredth of a shade, 
one of the notes of the one square yard of painting 
of a master’s madonna group drops this entirely 
irreplaceable world-treasure to a lower grade. 

How comes this fact, that painters and sculptors 
have such a doom hanging over them, while writers, 
be it of poems, prose or music, may go to their 
graves calm in the knowledge that each crystal 
luminary to which they have given birth is destined 
to remain in the world absolutely unchanged, 
treasured and revered, and in no risk of the slightest 
modification, by virtue of the fact that its existence 
is not perilously committed to one piece of clay, or 
one wooden panel or bit of canvas, which moth or 
rust may corrupt, but is safe in the realm of the 
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soul, and in the total guarantee furnished by printed 
editions with their multiplied and wide sown copies. 

Are not we unfortunate painters and sculptors 
entitled to the full thrill of serving and cheering 
our race that is vouchsafed by fate to the writers 
of music and literature. “They know what their 
sentences will, if they prove precious, be jealously 
and inevitably kept, just so, forever. Is the text 
of Shakespeare in any danger of being changed? 
Is not the original text of Shakespeare, and of every 
other great writer, more and more sought? 

Suppose poems, like pictures, could not be dupli- 
cated. Picture to yourself the poet’s exaltation in 
writing a poem that he knows will live as long as 
it tells human hearts what they eed to hear, clearer 
than any other poem tells them. Conceive his agony 
of mind if, after he had worked months and years 
over a sonnet in order to feel that he had stood by 
it till it was born, a crystal, he could know that 
after his death, whenever any word or line in this 
one copy of this sonnet got effaced and forgotten, 
some professional restorer of poems thus damaged 
should do the best he could to guess at the missing 
words! How would it be if there were only one 
copy of the Seventh Symphony? Suppose the one 
Beethoven wrote with his own hand were all the 
world possessed, just as it possesses only one 
“Hermes” of Praxiteles, one Botticelli “Birth of 
Venus.” How would it be if every time wear or 
accident obliterated any note or phrase, some music 
restorer wrote in a phrase that was as near as he 
remembered? Conceive the same thing done to the 
one copy of the “Lotus Eaters.” Each restorer 
supplies at best a phrase no nearer to the original’s 
rarity than his own degree of rarity makes possible; 
and if such restoring to this one of the classics 
went on and on, we should have gradually only 
such a “‘Lotus Eaters” as represented the level of 
the populace. 

Luckily for these written arts multiplication 
guarantees them. Otherwise conceive Keats learn- 
ing that actually while he lived, and could be 
written to about it, his one copy of “Bright star, 
would I were as steadfast as thou art” had got so 
blurred, etc., that it had been necessary for a hack 
in the office to supply a line or two! Conceive a 
whole library of these one-copy-in-the-world treas- 
ures of literature, and in the basement a nest of 
curators who saw to it that whenever a page, or 
even a word or two here and there, at last got 
torn out, the best restoration that memory vouch- 
safed got promptly written in; or, when they 
thought they could improve, they actually made the 


change. Picture the gradual passage of these gems 
into the commonplace of which the populace is 
capable! 

A work of art is the highwater mark on each 
field of human possibility, and stands there, as it 
were, to keep the road open clear up to that far, 
high point, and to shine down to the striver, for- 
ever lighting his attempt to mount up to it. What 
shall we say of endorsing its being so undermined 
that it sinks! 

While it is true that line is time, and color is 
tune, here comes nevertheless the difference as to 
further analogy, that a symphony is safe in the 
score. It may be played true or false (would be 
played), not really played, but in the case of a 
picture or a statue, the score and the performance 
are one. Let any one of the notes on the canvas 
be changed, and both score and performance die 
together. And not only this performance, but all 
possible performance. 

The one reason picture owners give is that time 
is destroying these pictures. Pictures going to 
pieces is surely lamentable, but to have them re- 
touched, save by the painter, is out of the question. 

The damage to our collections is already largely 
done. If you want to save anything there is no 
time to be lost. In an age when there is nothing 
to replace them, art treasures are being turned into 
dross at a fearful rate. No touch whatever that 
any subsequent man can put upon a masterpiece \is 
anything but disease and destruction, while rust- 
mark, rat-gnawing, all insentient happenings, by 
not devoting themselves to any one note, never lower 
the greatness or harmony of a work of art. 

In short, museums’ whole powers must simply 
go to the making pictures Jast as long as possible: 
hermetic sealing behind plate glass, favorable tem- 
perature, etc. Beyond this the money now spent 
so insanely should go to the securing the best copies 
of these treasures that the world’s greatest painters 
can produce. Sculpture has a great advantage in 
the power of the plaster cast (when its seams are 
not afterward pared off) to reproduce, essentially, 
the actual statue; and probably the future will 
achieve a color photography that can do equal jus- 
tice to precious paintings; but at present their only 
safety lies in utmost prolongation of the state in 
which their painter left them. 

Every age is not an art age. ‘This one is not. 
It is the age of mechanics, both in material things 
and in thought; and till another age of synthesis 
arrives, trebly precious is the radiance from the 
Greek and Renaissance art that remains to us. 
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JACQUES BEURDELEY’S ETCHINGS 


By THE EDITOR 


T an exhibition of etchings held at the 
Kennedy Galleries last Spring, I was 
very much struck with a print, “La 

Route de Flégny.” I was struck by it be- 
cause I felt in it a subtle sense of humor 
such as we find in many of Bracquemond’s 
plates. I suppose that the humor, if humor 
is the proper word to use, was unconscious. 
It was merely a certain combination of lines 
in connection with a post-chaise. A few days 
back I dropped in at the Kennedy Galleries 
and chanced to see once more my favorite 
of Beurdeley’s etchings. I asked if I might 
not reproduce some of his work and it is 
through the courtesy of Kennedy & Company 
that I have been able to reproduce the 


etchings which illustrate this little article. 

Jacques Pierre Victor Buerdeley was born 
in Paris, 1874. As a young man, after hav- 
ing studied under Cormon and Carriere, he 
began to etch, and produced plates of Old 
Paris, strong in their effects of light and 
shadow. A series of etchings of the ‘Thames 
and of Amsterdam, Bruges and Venice next 
appeared, notes of travel. Beurdeley has 
lately been living in the Brie country, and 
there the bulk of his work has been done. 
Beurdeley’s latest works, the series of St. 
Brice and the Seine, show an ever increasing 
breadth of technique. He now has technical 
ease and a delightful sense of what is worth 
while. 
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GRISWOLD HOUSE AT LYME 


By THE EDITOR 


ROM Boston I took the express for Saybrook 

Junction, as the trains which stop at Lyme are 
all slow, planning to take from there a train back to 
Lyme which would arrive at 3.30 in the afternoon. 
We were going along as express trains travel in 
these states of ours, possibly at fifty miles an hour. 
New London had been left miles behind, and Say- 
brook Junction could not be many miles ahead. 
Slowly the train came to a stop much as an auto- 
mobile stops when the supply of gasoline gives out. 
There was no shock, nothing to show there was 
anything wrong. As I found out afterward the 
locomotive had simply given out. I looked out. 
The track was clear ahead. A station was close at 
hand. I asked the name of the place. ‘‘Lyme!” 
I asked if I could get out. “You have no right to, 
but I’ll not use force to keep you aboard,” the 
conductor answered. I slid off. It was one o’clock. 
A Pierce-Arrow was at the station. “The owners 
were evidently not artists, but they had a hearty 


interest in art, as was shown by their taking me 
up to the village of Lyme, the spires of which could 
be seen in the distance. “I suppose your friends 
will expect you to go to Miss Griswold’s?” “I 
suppose they will.” Who Miss Griswold was | 
did not know, and that shows how absolutely 
ignorant I was, for Miss Griswold is Lyme, the 
personification of the art colony. 

We came to an old Colonial mansion with col- 
umns, a mansion which I knew so well, for have — 
not all of the Lyme artists painted the facade with 
its high columns and Grecian portico? And as I 
descended from the car the deity of the home ap- 
peared, Miss Florence Griswold, looking her part. 
“Mr. Field?” she asked. Now how could anyone 
suspect that the person who arrived at one was the 
person who was not due until half past three; I did 
not understand until evening when a young man said: 
“Why, I do not see that you are a cross between 
Falstaff and Shakespeare!” No more I am. 
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At Lyme, and especially at Miss Griswold’s, there 
is the atmosphere one finds in the haunts of painters 
in Europe. It has all come about through Miss 
Griswold’s efforts. She was left very much alone 
with the old home on her hands. ‘To some guests 
who were staying with her in 1898 she spoke of her 
ambition which was to fill Griswold House with 
artists. Her guests spoke with Henry W. Ranger 
on their return to New York. In 1899 the Lyme 
art colony was founded with Griswold House its 
center. [hen the artists proceeded to give to the 
rooms the touches needed to give the house the flavor 
which the center of an art colony must have. Henry 
R. Poore gave the humorous touch without which 
the whole thing would have been one-sided, incom- 


HALLWAY 


plete. On the long panel over the fire-place (too 
long, alas, for me to reproduce it in IE Arts) he 
has painted a decorative caricature of the Lyme 
colony interrupted at its labors by the advent of a 
fox hunt which crosses the landscape. In a mad 
rush to see the sport the artists drop pallets and 
brushes—Ranger, Frank Vincent DuMond, William 
H. Howe, Will Howe Foote, Frank Bicknell and 
a host of other celebrities. “The panels of the doors 
have been decorated by the various members of the 
colony and the halls are hung with their paintings. 
‘These twenty years have sanctified Griswold House 
as an art center. It is so unusual, so picturesque that 
I have reproduced a photograph of the hall and 
panels painted by William H. Howe. 
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HENRI HARPIGNIES 


By THE EpDITOR 


N 1916 there died in France a landscape 
painter whose life had been almost as 
full as that of Titian. Henri Harpignies 

was born in Valenciennes, July 28, 1819. 
Because of the perfect balance of his 
art, the justness of his drawing, the sober- 
ness of his coloring, Harpignies has never 
been a popular landscape painter. Those 
who see below the surface, who feel 
the warmth of the man’s character be- 
neath apparent coldness are enthusiastic 
admirers of the art of Harpignies. As 


I have seen his work, more and more 
strongly have I felt that Harpignies is one 
of the great landscape painters of France. 
In insisting on the perfect balance of his art 
I have perhaps given the impression that it 
is not an art which one can love. If I have 
given such an impression I have wronged 
Harpignies. We all know men who seem 
cold at first sight but whom we come to 
admire as we see more of then and finally 
whom we come to love. So is it with the 
landscape art of Henri Harpignies. 
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THE TOUCHSTONE 


By Mary FANTON ROBERTS 


ANONYMOUS PROPAGANDA DISGUISED 
AS “ART, CRITICISM” 


S a rule the anonymous communication finds 
an immediate home in the scrap-basket. It 
becomes refuse at once, but when a group of anony- 
mous writers attack the dead as well as the living 
and when their scurrilous message is scattered 
broadcast over the country, and when it is signed 
in a fake way as though written with authority, 
it somehow demands a proper putting in its place. 
You don’t like to come in contact with a little 
boy who has lied intentionally, but it is sometimes 
necessary to make it clear that he has lied and to 
slap his dirty little face. You see the difficulty 
with a lie is that it often reaches people who do 
not know the truth, and to that extent it is dan- 
gerous; and so when a group of very great artists, 
many of them dead and powerless to reply to the 
slander of an anonymous attack, are vilified, it 
seems more or less essential that the lovers of great 
art should rally swiftly and vigorously to their 
defence. 

It is not as though this anonymous “criticism” 
were really an effort at critical analysis of painting, 
it is merely the expression of a group of degenerate 
minds who see in all things they do not understand 
something twisted and unlicensed; they are shocked 
when their ignorant thoughts cannot grasp any 
new adventure in the art world, and are prepared 
at once to class it with lawlessness, and usually to 
see in it some sex perversion. In this particular 
instance they find that art dealers are really using 
this perversion to create an interest in what the 
pamphlet calls “fraudulent art,” in order that they 
may bring to this country what is designated as 
the “freakish output of a new cult,” making money 
by the sale of pictures for which they have created 
taste. We read in this pamphlet written by these 
students of degeneracy, that the exhibition which 
we have been visiting at the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art with interest, appreciation and in some in- 
stances reverence, presents the work of men, “de- 
fective mentally or charlatans—playing for sen- 
sation.” 

Perhaps the work at the Metropolitan is new to 
these writers of anonymous pamphlets. It seems 
more than reasonable that they know nothing of 


such men as Cézanne, Renoir, Degas, Seurat, 
Pisarro, Steinlein, Redon; in fact, it would be easy 
to imagine they know nothing whatever of art, 
because they speak of this collection of “French 
Impressionists and Post Impressionists” as ‘“modern- 
istic,” whereas Monet was born in 1840, Matisse 
in 1869, Degas in 1834, Cézanne in 1839. 

Suddenly to attack the work of accepted painters, 
I mean men who have been accepted by artists and 
critics of their own generation and since, men who 
have influenced the art of the entire world, men 
who have taught those who are now great artists 
and old in their understanding of the beauty and 
value of art, to attack them under cover, to use 
the terms which self-appointed psychopathic experts 
applied to an American show in Philadelphia, as if 
they had been used to attack the French show at 
the Metropolitan, to crawl in their own slime onto 
printed pages, and then to hide their personalities 
at the end of the article, pretending to speak for 
citizens and men who love and support art, is really 
the most searching exhibition of vulgarity and 
cowardliness that I have ever seen. And the idea 
of tying up the Bolshevic movement of Russia with 
this curiously wormlike action, is the most humiliat- 
ing attack on Russia that has been made, and really 
does Russia genuine injustice. At least Russia’s 
curious idea of freedom and liberty is issued frankly. 
There is nothing anonymous about Sovietism. 

In this violent display of ignorance called “‘a 
protest,” we read the following paragraph: “To 
some extent they the ‘modernists’ made capital 
for themselves by claiming to be the esthetic de- 
scendants of Ingres, Richard Wagner, Millet and 
Puvis de Chavennes, because these, as men of 
creative genius and innovators, disturbed the 
academicians without themselves revolting against 
sound, rational principles in Art.” Evidently the 
protestors do not remember that this group, espe- 
cially Ingres and Richard Wagner, created the 
most violent disturbance in their day among the 
“living dead,” and that Wagner was hissed off the 
stage as energetically as the protestors are hissing 
the exhibition at the Museum today. 

It is an interesting example of the methods of 
the anonymous writer, that the attack on this ex- 
hibition was made a few days before it closed, 
evidently the idea being, that with the exhibition 
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being taken off almost immediately, there would 
be no answer made to the pamphlet, counting on 
the love of news in the press of America; but evi- 
dently there is also a sense of justice in the Ameri- 
can press, quite as strong as the nose for news, 
and the scandalous little sheet that was sent out 
so widespread and so late, to create a sentiment 
against French art, came as a cropper with the 
American press. We find editorials standing for 
the exhibition in the Times, in the Brooklyn Eagle, 
and in various other papers of significance in New 
York. As yet I have seen but one notice in favor 
of the pamphlet, and that is, as we would expect 
it to be, by Joseph Pennell, who is always strong 
for any wholesale condemnation of art, who seems 
to feel the more art is attacked in America, the 
higher becomes the pedestal of distorted facts on 
which he wishes to stand alone. Mr. Pennell is 
quoted as considering this exhibition dangerous, 
though he safeguards himself by regarding some of 
the judgments as “amateurish”; but then Mr. 
Pennell regards all art criticism except his own as 
amateurish. I can see that he is a little bewildered 
by wanting to criticise the exhibition, and feeling 
that he must criticise the critics. But he at least 
knows the difference between the ‘‘modernistic 
movement” and Post-impressionism, and that is more 
than any one can say of the writers of the pamphlet. 

The Literary Digest seems to feel that the news- 
papers “‘take this criticism of the exhibition lightly.” 
I do not think so. I think they take the writers 
of the criticism lightly, but they stop to say some 
very biting things of the men who attack the dead, 
so stupidly and vulgarly. Not that a man’s life 
or death is a point of criticism in art, but most 
art critics like to stand up to make their criticism, 
they want to give a man a chance to have his say 
about a thing so fundamentally significant as his 
art. The post mortem attack is a little too ghoulish 
for the mental sinew of the finer men who write 
of art nowadays. 

It is curiously interesting that the anonymous 
weakling can never see anything honest in a revolt 
a revolt to him is always a “lying pretence’ of 
descent from academic traditions. “How can a man 
think in a new fresh spirited way—how can he 
find undiscovered beauties in the world—how can 
he seek to present through art the magic that his 
imagination has evoked? ‘These revolutionists 
must be thrust aside. “heir work must be called 
degenerate propaganda.” ‘To see things in a “new” 
way is to mutilate the curiously little mean stand- 


ards of life and art possessed by such men as the 
writers of the pamphlet. 

I feel that the Metropolitan Museum of Art 
should be congratulated upon having presented an 
exhibition of French art so antagonistic to the 
anonymous “critics,” an exhibition that has brought 
to this country some of the finest expression of the 
great painters of a generation ago. Men who have 
so largely influenced the best of American art 
should be seen and studied by the young men who 
seek art inspiration today. One hesitates to use 
the word propaganda, so much that was horrible 
was accomplished by it during the war, and yet 
this wholesale attack on French art makes one 
wonder if something of that old subterranean spirit 
is not again moving secretly about trying to in- 
fluence the press and the public. ‘The sneak will 
be born again and again in the world, and will 
continue to do the work of cowards, but surely, 
among other much more significant things, the war 
should have taught us the proper attitude toward 
anonymous propaganda. 


THE BEAUTY OF “SWORDS,” BROCK 
PEMBERTON’S NEW PRODUCTION 


W E are giving so much to our theatres these 
days in the way of scenes, lighting, costumes, 
that the dramatist has become merely one detail of 
stage production ; the setting must be unique, imagin- 
ative; the costumes a fashion prophecy or the classic 
perfection of grace and beauty; the lighting a mir- 
acle, daylight, twilight, moonlight, “the light that 
never was on sea or land’’; a star is necessary to 
shine on all this beauty, and only incidentally there 
is a book of the play. Often a playwright is little 
more than a scenario writer; he may start his play 
in a frenzy of enthusiastic writing, but the stage 
director soon puts him in his place. How often we 
hear the question, “Would it make a good movie?” 
How seldom,—‘“Is it true to life?” 

Brock Pemberton’s production of “Swords” 
comes to my mind as I write this, a play of so much 
beauty in word and expression, gesture, setting and 
costume that I find it impossible to generalize smugly 
about it. I have read most of the criticisms of this 
play and I doubt if Mr. Sidney Howard would at 
a casual reading get any idea that the critics were 
talking about his play. Is it not the province of the 
critic to present a sensitized mind to the dramatist’s 
art, to study the record made on his mind, to judge 
from it whether or no the play is fine, true, sincere, 
poetical, witty; he might at a hazard say a word 
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about construction and the development of character 
and the appropriateness of the scenery to the scene, 
the beauty of diction, gesture, poise, the extent to 
which an actor realizes the purpose of the dramatist ? 

There was poetry in Mr. Howard’s lines, not 
always, but often enough to give one a thrill of 
delight and astonishment. How wonderful, even 
at intervals, to listen with genuine appreciation to 
the singing phrases of a poet, phrases uttered with 
understanding and intelligent diction. Of course 
the play labors under the disadvantage of in no way 
suggesting the familiar haunts of the “Great White 
Way.” It is different,—an offense to start with. 

Mr. Pemberton takes us back to Italy, in the 12th 
century, with the court jester as the sinister weaver 
of destinies. In interesting contrast is the mauraud- 
ing German baron who might have helped Germany 
lose the late war, so unchanged is the type. “There 
is the woman Fiamma about whom the play rushes 
in dramatic torrents, seething in swift, muddy eddies, 
dashing up about her in glittering waves, deluging 
her, leaving,her staggering and breathless, but un- 
shaken spiritually. 

Fiamma might have drifted down the old curving 
stairway straight out of a Maurice Hewlitt story. She 
makes us remember Simonetta with “those soft eyes 
of a dove.” She is fair and fragile, with an aureole 
of burning red hair about her pale face and glowing 
soft eyes. Fiamma brought healing to the sick chil- 
dren in her slender fair hands and the madness of 
despair and love to all men. How exquisitely Clare 
Eames realizes that curious sensuous, Medizval ma- 
donna type of woman whose burning passion seeped 
through her religion, gleaming the more brightly for 
its sacrifice and prayer. Fiamma is the greater 
menace to men as the light from her altar falls across 
her delicate alluring body. With the face of a saint 
and the body of Aphrodite Fiamma moved seduc- 
' tively, timorously to and from that fateful bedroom, 
opening with a great carved door, through which all 
men yearned to pass. 

Fiamma is hostage to the German baron, who has 
taken in battle her husband’s castle, thrust him out, 
and sent her child to Rome. But the Baron is 
usually drunk, and though enamoured of Fiamma, is 
controlled by her great dignity and horror of his 
love. The clever jester, who a!so loves her, is not 
drunk and has no scruples. He brings back from 
Rome her little son that he may better torture her, 
but Fiamma’s passion is all for her husband and 
child, and so great is it that it gives her the wisdom 
of the serpent to save herself. Finally, she murders 


the jester. This deed is as inevitable as though it 
were the turning wheel in a Greek tragedy. 

I think Mr. Howard meant us to see in Fiamma 
the idea of the Italian madonna, mother and saint, 
who would have been canonized in her own 12th 
century. ‘The gentle woman of great deeds, the lover 
of the whole world, whose warm flowing beauty left 
men distraught,—all of this Clare Eames tells me 
with warmth and beauty and sureness. “The open- 
ing night a touch of hysteria crept into her voice and 
manner in the great scene where she calls for help 
from the window out to the whole world. For this 
reason the scene was unconvincing. Her scene with 
the jester where he strives to awaken in her an 
answer to his own furious passion is one of the most 
subtle, delicately accomplished bit of emotional acting 
I have ever seen. In it Clare Eames is at once quiet 
and terrible, with a deathless grace and beauty. 

Ruben was in this scene, and throughout the play, 
inevitable in his mastery of the character of the Ital- 
ian jester, a curiously menacing, light, deep, terrible 
personality without a single note of real feeling or 
spiritual fineness, bending every being and circum- 
stance to the accomplishment of his destructive love. 
There is throughout the play that sure, onward 
march toward final tragedy that makes “Swords” to 
me one of the great plays of the season. A terror is 
in it at one moment, at another, the seductive per- 
fume of a rose garden, blooming in the moonlight. 

In “Swords” the art of Robert Edmund Jones is 
seen at its best because it is appropriate as well as 
beautiful. The circular wall of a great tower is 
taken for this night of horror, two wide stone stair- 
ways curve down from the sides of the stage, and 
meet at the back. At the top of one stairway is the 
door, wide and high-arched that leads to Fiamma’s 
room; at the head of the other is a great curved 
window through which glows the deep blue night. 
And much wonder and horror come through this 
window, the sense of the deep river, below, with its 
swift current, the far away relief army, the husband 
lover who cannot gain entrance to his own castle and 
all the conflict of Italy struggling to save her people 
from Germany. Battle is heard outside and the 
sense of murder comes to us through the sapphire 
space at the window. 

At the side of Fiamma’s staircase is the royal 
arras, hung with rich purple and mauve stuffs, in 
front of which is a carved dais and a rich table 
with orange candles. The hand rail is slender, of 
burnished hand-wrought copper, and half way down 
the staircase is Fiamma’s shrine, with glowing orange 
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lights before the blue and white virgin, only less 
lovely, less holy than Fiamma herself. 

A magnificent gesture is Clare Eames’ when she 
passes through the door of her room, after the murder 
of the jester, trailing her long silver-blue gown over 
his body. She seems to grow taller as she moves 


down the stairway with one arm pointed straight to 
the ceiling. The baron crouches back before her, 
and the frightened peasants kneeling on the castle 
floor wait in vain for her blessing; swiftly and omin- 
ously she moves out of the castle door, to find her 
husband and love—or death. 


COMMENT ON THE ARTS 


By THE EDITOR 


‘¢T SIDDLES TICKS!) TI said “and meant it. 1 
meant much more. ‘The man had been pes- 
tering me for an hour about how I should run THE 
Arts. Born rich, he had never added to his fortune 
by anything he had undertaken. “Let me tell you 
once for all,” I added, “that THe Arts is not being 
run on commercial lines. Whatever profit there 
may ever be will be considered merely as a by- 
product. You would have me stick to art and not 
dabble in the thousand and one things which you 
say have nothing to do with art. I tell you they 
have everything to do with art for art is life and 
there will never be a sound wholesome art that is not 
backed by a sound wholesome body politic. Harding, 
Lloyd George, Mayor Hylan are influencing art 
just as truly as Bruce Crane and Childe Hassam. 
Hearst is a menace to our literature, our art, just 
as he is a menace to the state. THe ARTs must work 
for the conditions which will be favorable to the 
production of art, and if, in striving to bring about 
favorable conditions, we touch on a thousand and 
one things which to you seem foreign to the subject 
your course is simple. Give up reading THE Arts.” 
My critic ran both hands through his long, raven 
locks (he usually brushes them back with one hand) 
and made out a check for three dollars. 


‘T Keppel’s there is on exhibition a group of 
etchings by Pennell, many of them views of 

New York, but to the man who knows the city it 
is Topsy-Turvy Land. When an etcher engraves 
his plate whatever marks he makes on the right-hand 
side of the plate when they are printed come out 
on the left-hand side of the sheet of paper. When 
the etcher is etching a tree it makes no great differ- 
ence if the branches of the tree are on the wrong 
side of the trunk, but when the building is the Grand 
Central Station (in my days, centuries ago it seems 


now, it was the Grand Central Depot) and the 
building is on the south side of 42nd Street, it is a 
shock to the literal person. To which Mr. Pennell 
will answer, “But neither Rembrandt nor Whistler 
reversed things on the plate so that they would come 
out right in the print.” Neither Rembrandt nor 
Whistler etched New York and it is only when the 
etching represents what we call a landmark that it is 
worth while reversing the drawing on the plate. 
Mr. Pennell is in the habit of swallowing camels 
and he has been known to strain at a gnat. 

Muirhead Bone has a group of water color draw- 
ings which will add to his reputation. Steinlen is 
also represented and Augustus John in the little 
show which is a good little show far more worth 
seeing than many a larger one. 


Gl Peters the courtesy of the Abbott H. 
Thayer family we are republishing an article 
by Thayer originally published in The International 
Studio. The owners of The Studio most graciously 
relinquished all claims to the copyright shortly after 
Thayer’s death. 

On account of lack of space articles on Gaston 
Lachaise and Joseph Stella and a defense of modern 
art by William Zorach have been crowded out of 
this issue. 


HROUGH the courtesy of Yamanaka & Co. 

is reproduced on the cover page a print by 
Sharaku which is one of a series of portraits of 
actors. Sharaku lived at the end of the Eighteenth 
Century. He devoted himself exclusively to the por- 
trayal of the Japanese stage. His prints were ap- 
parently not esteemed during his life-time, but today 
he is ranked among the greatest of all artists because 
of his masterly delineation of character. In spirit 
Sharaku is close to Daumier. 
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AST spring at the Powell Galleries, there was a 
little show of portraits in crayon. Among 
them was a portrait of the well known violin teacher, 
Edgar S. Stowell, which I felt had considerable char- 
acter, and which is reproduced in this number of 
Tue Arts. The portraits were all the work of 
Mrs. H. E. Ogden Campbell. 


HE Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts and 

the Pennsylvania Society of Miniature Paint- 
ers will hold their twentieth annual joint exhibition 
in the galleries of the Academy, Philadelphia, from 
November 6 to December 11. The exhibition will 
consist exclusively of Miniature Paintings which 
have not previously been exhibited in Philadelphia. 
The last day for receiving exhibits is October 12. 
The jury of selection is composed of Mary W. 
Bonsall, Colin Campbell Cooper, Sara Hazzard, 


Elizabeth F. Washington and Huger Elliott. Dur- 
ing the exhibition there will be on view a collection 
of Miniatures by members of the Royal Society, 
London. At the close of the exhibition both groups 
of paintings will be sent on tour to other cities. 
This scheme may possibly develop into an Inter- 
national Society of Miniature Painters, composed 
of the various established societies which may unite 
in sending work to the Museum Galleries in the 
great cities of the world. 

The Pennsylvania Academy and the Philadelphia 
Water Color Club will also have an exhibition at 
at the Academy at the same time. A prize of two 
hundred dollars will be offered this year for “the 
strongest water color or group of water colors in 
the Exhibition.” The Beck Prize of one hundred 
dollars will be awarded to the best work in the ex- 
hibition that has been reproduced in color for the 
purpose of publication. ‘The jury of selection and 
award is as follows: Ethel Betts Bains, George 
Harding, Alfred Hayward, Earl Horter, Elizabeth 
Howell Ingham and Thornton Oakley. 


URING the month of November the Art 

Center, Incorporated, will hold its first ex- 
hibition at the new galleries on East 56th Street. 
The organization is co-operative, made up of seven 
well known societies, the Art Alliance of America, 
the Art Directors’ Club, the American Institute of 
Graphic Arts, the New York Society of Craftsmen, 
the Pictorial Photographers of America, the Society 
of Illustrators and The Stowaways. ‘The exhibition 
will “illustrate America’s progress in the practical 
arts,’ textile designs, advertisements, illustrations, 
handicraft and house furnishings, articles of personal 
adornment, pictorial photography and all forms of 
graphic arts. All exhibits are due at the Art Center 
on October 15 and 16. A reception will be held on 
the first day of the exhibition, and there will be 
conferences, lectures, demonstrations, etc., relating 
to the particular interests of the co-operating societies 
during the first week of the show. 


iD RSS my vacation I wrote a review of 
Roger Fry’s “Vision and Design” for the 
New York Herald. Y am reprinting a variation of 
the theme in this month’s issue. “Vision and De- 
sign” has been reviewed in THE Arts by Alan 
Burroughs, but the book is so rich that a dozen 
appreciations of it could be written, each of them 
taking up but one of the many points of view of 
the versatile Roger Fry. 
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Grace Horne’s Gallery 


HE Neoma Nagel Gallery in Chicago has an 

interesting series of exhibitions planned for the 
winter, including work by Alfeo Faggi, lithographs 
by Arthur B. Davies, Roerich’s designs for Rimsky- 
Korsakoff’s opera Snegoroutchka, sporting subjects 
by Bellows, batiks by Ethel Wallace, bronzes by 
Hunt Diederich, work by Chicago artists, by Joseph 
Stella, by Krasnow, Olaf Olesen, Drian and Erté. 


AST Summer in all countries I found that 
Europe was enthusiastic over the personality 

of Hoover and over the work done by the American 
Friends (Quakers). Wherever I explained that I 
was a Quaker it opened the doors of hospitality as 
nothing else could. Had Hoover been elected presi- 
dent it would have renewed throughout Europe a 
faith in America’s idealism which is now so badly 
shaken. If we would restore Europe’s faith, nothing 
is so important as to give most generously to support 
the work which the Friends began. Nowhere have 
I ever heard the slightest criticism of the admirable 
way in which the Friends have carried on their work. 
On their behalf I urge that my readers, lovers of 
art and therefore lovers of humanity (for art is but 
the expression of the ideals of humanity) subscribe 
to their fund for the relief of starving children in 


Europe. Checks should be drawn to the order of 
the New York Friends’ Service Committee. ‘They 
may be sent to me and I shall forward them to the 
treasurer of the fund. 


Ae the Kennedy gallery there is being shown a 
most interesting lot of old engravings, mostly 
views of our American cities. We are reproducing 
a view of Broadway from the Bowling Green. 


T YAMANAKA’S some weeks ago I chanced 
to see some canvases against the wall. I am 
always interested to see what a canvas may be and 
I turned two of them out. Good in color, with a 
certain poetic quality which seemed somewhat 
exotic, I could not place them at once, Mr. Tanaka 
discovered me looking at them and explained that 
they were the work of Kentaro Kato. “I wonder 
if Mr. Kato would let me reproduce his work in 
Tue Arrs.” “I am sure he would be most pleased,” 
was Mr. Tanaka’s answer. 


HE liberal policy which France adopted 
under the first republic when the museums 
were thrown open to the public gratuitously is ap- 
parently to be abandoned. The government through 
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the minister of Fine Arts has introduced a law 
authorizing the collection of an entrance fee. One 
French writer speaking of the new law says: “Our 
allies have taught us. the value of well-arranged 
charity. ‘They will easily understand that, having 
reduced us to the position of beggars, we should 
cease to offer them gratuitously the pleasures which 
We must pay for when we go to their museums.” 

So far as I know in Italy alone of the European 
countries the museums are not open free. France 
through her liberal policy, regarding art and litera- 
ture, gained friends who were worth in her hour of 
need a thousand times more than what she will 
receive from the entrance fees to her museums. By 
her ungenerous attitude since the close of the war, 
she has alienated the peoples of Russia and Italy. 
If the sums wasted upon the support of Kolchak 
and Wrangel had been used at home, there would 
not be the widespread feeling that France has lost 
much of her idealism. 
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We have no right to throw stones for it is even 
now proposed that our tariff be raised so as to shut 
out in large measure European products. That 
would not only effectually kill our export trade 
(for it is only with her own products that Europe 
can pay for what she buys), but it would arouse 
in Europe a hatred and distrust of us which it would 
take decades to overcome. 


Never was idealism more needed. 


ONAS LIE was not brought up within the 

sound of the waves of the ocean. He knows 
less about boats than my dog Rasz, for Rasz knows 
that if he stands at the end of a small rowboat 
that end will go down. Jonas Lie’s boats are not 
built as they build them at any known ship-building 
yards in the U. S. A. Boats with but one mast 
should have that mast in the front of the boat (that 
part which in nautical language is called the bow). 
Fishing schooners are over twenty-four feet long, 
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and the center one in “oilers of the Sea” is but 
four times the height of a man. ‘The sloop in the 
middle distance, ‘most wonderful to relate,” ap- 
pears to have two masts, side by side, in the middle 
of the ship. What a mix-up there must be when 
the sails flap loose! His schooner could not sail, 
for there is no room between the two masts for 
the boom of the foremast to cross to the other side 
of the boat without bringing the main-mast down 
to an early grave. What sport it would be to see 
a squall strike a fleet of Jonas Lie’s boats. 

Jonas Lie was not brought up to observe the 
nature of winds. In the “oilers of the Sea” there 
is a calm in one part of the painting and the wind 
in other portions of the picture blows from the four 
quarters of the compass. 

This is the sort of painting which those who have 
been attacking the Metropolitan French show con- 
sider sane and normal. 


NE of the pictures which made the most im- 

pression on the visitors to the Swiss show at 
the Brooklyn Museum was a mountain scene by 
Wyler which we reproduce on another page. 


N Architectural Exhibition is to be held, under 
the auspices of the Thumb Tack Club of 
Detroit, in the galleries of The Detroit Institute of 
Arts, October 17th to 30th, inclusive. 
Inquiries regarding Exhibits and Year Book may 
be addressed to Mr. Wm. E. Kapp, 710 Washing- 
ton Arcade, Detroit. 


HE Boston Globe had a strong editorial Sep- 

tember 17th against the tax on the sales of 
paintings. The American Art News has been 
carrying on an admirable campaign against this tax 
upon culture. We expect an art magazine to take 
such a course, but that the Globe, New England’s 
most popular newspaper, should treat the tax as 
“Unjustifiable Murder,’ ought to cause rejoicing 
among those who believe that culture and education 
should not be taxed. 


N writing of the four art exhibitions which I 

visited in returning to New York after a stren- 
uous vacation I shall first take up the show at the 
Village Studio Guild at Ogunquit. It was the 
starting point of my travels, of my travels in search 
of the picturesque. Being an Ogunquiter I must 
beware lest I overpraise the show in my home 
village. 


There is one gallery, a large one, well hung. 
The show looks well as a whole, better as a whole 
than it does when one examines it in detail. Let 
me give first a list of the names of the artists whose 
work interested me the most: Edward R. Kings- 
bury, Rosalie Clements, Alice M. Newton, George 
G. Fox, H. Vance Swope, Joseph B. Davol, Stefan 
A. Hirsch, Caroline W. Pitkin, John W. Hawkins, 
Caroline Stehlin, Lucy M. Stanton, A. Neuman, 
Russell T. Hyde, Frank R. Whiteside, E. V. Cock- 
croft, M. F. Bayard, Elizabeth Sawtelle, Rudolph 
Dirks and Robert Laurent. 

Better known possibly than any of these artists 
are Cullen Yates and Charles H. Woodbury. 
Yates shows two coast scenes which lack construc- 
tion painfully. Few of the well-known painters 
are so lacking in the feeling for solidity as Yates. 
His rocks have not the elemental qualities of rock. 
They are like the rocks of the scenic railway at 
Revere Beach idealized by a poet. Woodbury’s 
“The Beach” is so inferior to his average work 
that it leaves the visitor who is not familiar with 
his art wondering how it is possible that the artist 
still has a following. . 

Rudolph Dirks is a colorist. 
good enough to eat. 


His color is almost 
I wish his forms were a little 
more substantial. “They are suggestive but yet in- 
sufficient. About his art I have a vague feeling 
that Dirks has yet to find himself. Rosalie Clements 
and Alice M. Newton are each also endowed with 
a fine color sense. Of the two Miss Clements 
seems the more direct, Miss Newton the more 
sophisticated. Joseph Davol shows three canvases, 
landscapes, each with a beauty of its own. But I 
must not tarry longer at Ogunquit, for is it not 
over seventy miles to Gloucester and part of the 
road is very poor. 


LOUCESTER has changed greatly in the 
last thirty years. The Beachcroft, where my 
mother and I spent a part of the summer in 1889, - 
is still there. But the artists have forsaken the 
Beachcroft. Then Duveneck was the god at East 
Gloucester. I divined his character despite his 
reticence, yet I was less worshipful than my mother 
would have wished. Whistler’s “Gentle Art’ had 
just been published, and I took my cue from that. 
From the Beachcroft to Eastern Point there was 
hardly a house and the moors began at our windows 
and as far as one could see there was nothing else. 
It was a beautiful spot. 
It is still beautiful, but moors are not made 
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lovelier when the hands of man begin to interfere 
with nature. ‘The moors of Gloucester have lost 
much of their charm. “The Gallery on the Moors’”’ 
fits in well with the landscape. It is the ‘Village 
Studio Guild” of Gloucester. The lighting is ex- 
cellent; the single gallery well proportioned and 
impressive. “The show includes much interesting 
work, work by Mary Gray, Camelia Whitehurst, 
Hobart Nichols, Henry R. Kenyon, Louise Upton 
Brumback, Hugh H. Breckenridge, Alice Worthing- 
ton Ball, Mary L. Weiss, Eben F. Comins, Felicie 
Waldo Howell, William Meyrowitz, ‘Theresa 
Bernstein, Hayley Lever, Louise Herreshoff Eaton, 
H. A. Vincent, Jonas Lie, Barse Miller, Morris 
Hall Pancoast, Phebe Ropes, Robert F. Baker, 
Gertrude B. Bourne, Olive Rush and Anna Vaughn 
Hyatt. 

In many ways the work of Camelia Whitehouse, 
a figure-study, “Anne,” deserves the most praise. 
It is too facile, too superficial, but her good color 
and composition, her ability to get the character of 
her sitter give her work charm, beauty. If she 
can add earnestness of purpose I feel that she may 
become one of our great painters. At present her 
interpretation of life is too much that of the esthete. 
In the landscape work there was so much that 
was good that I hesitate to single out individual 
canvases. 

At Gloucester Grace Horne has an interesting 
art gallery and tea room. ‘There are so few places 
where one can sip tea and buy paintings without 
moving from one’s chair! Miss Horne has taste, 
and she has breadth. Among her art treasures are 
etchings by John Sloan, wood block prints by Edna 
Boise Hopkins, Anne Goldthwaite’s colored etch- 
ings, paintings by Mrs. Brumback, Hayley Lever, 
Frank Kidder, Irma Kohn, Eben Comins, Camelia 
Whitehouse, Miss F. W. Howell, and Hugh H. 
Breckenridge. 


HEN I left Provincetown I took away two 

catalogues of the exhibition of the Province- 
town Art Association. One was beautifully anno- 
tated and had it not been lost would have been the 
foundation for this little article on the show. ‘The 
catalogue which I have doesn’t contain so much as 
one single pencil mark, so I shall doubtless leave out 
several of the most important pictures, for names 
never recall to me works of art. 

Max Bohm is a man of much individuality, It is 
shown in his attitude toward his art. It is a ro- 
mantic art akin to that of the Russian artist Repin. 
Akin also is it to the art of Arnold Boecklin, the 


great Swiss romanticist. It has something of the 
barbaric art which we connect with the tribes of 
savages which overran imperial Rome. ‘There is, 
therefore, something stimulating in his art, some- 
thing which enhances our sense of life, of force, of 
energy. The subject of his painting at the Province- 
town show represents Eric the Red discovering the 
land of the Free. Mr. Bohm states that Eric, 
“having a cruel wit dubs it Vinland (Wineland).” 
How did Eric know of the Volstead act? 

Ross E. Moffett is not showing his best work 
at the exhibition. At his studio I saw several can- 
vases far better than anything which I have seen 
in the public shows. Last Spring I was quite dis- 
gusted that the Academy should have given him a 
prize for his portrait of an old fisherman. If he 
should get this winter a prize for any of the land- 
scapes which I saw at Provincetown, I shall begin to 
feel that the Academy is not such a bad institution 
after all. Another painter who does not show his 
best work is Ambrose Webster. His figure study 
at the exhibition is rather bald. It lacks life, color, 
charm of arrangement. He had some landscapes in 
his studio full of life, rich in color, well composed. 
Elizabeth Howland has much of Webster’s outdoor 
quality, but there is in her work an innate refinement 
which Webster at times lacks, 

Charles Hawthorne has a portrait of Max Bohm 
which is called ‘““The Philosopher.” The head is ex- 
pressive, well modelled; but Hawthorne's interest 
was not sustained and once the head had the character 
he was seeking he let the body and the hands go. 
At Hawthorne’s home I saw several examples of 
Mrs. Hawthorne’s work and I hope later to be 
able to make her the heroine of a little article, for 
she has a rare feeling for decoration. 

William and Marguerite Zorach have also a fine 
sense of what is decorative. “They use stronger color 
than Mrs. Hawthorne and they use it in broad flat 
tones which cannot be easy. “Their use of color 
reminds me of the stained glass at Chartres,—not 
that the Zorach’s have yet attained the glory of color 
which we connect with the windows at Chartres. 
Gifford Beal has an upright canvas entitled “Lawn 
Party,” a joyous little subject, with joyous color. 
Karl Knaths has a fine, rich landscape rather con- 
ventional in its treatment, for almost all of the 
modernists are somewhat conventional, which he calls 
“The Valley.” 

Other good paintings are those by Edith Catlin 
Phelps, John Noble, Jeanie G. Mottet, George El- 
mer Brown, Henry S. Eddy, Tod Lindenmuth, 
Francois Verheyden, Sarah S. Munroe, Richard E. 
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Miller, F. C. Frieseke and Lucy L’Engle. If I have 
been unfair, and I know that I must have been, it is 
all due to my having lost my marked catalogue. 

There are two shops at Provincetown where they 
sell paintings. ‘The older is the Provincetown Art 
Shop, kept by J. C. Herring and there I saw good 
work by Marion C. Hawthorne, Tod Lindenmuth, 
Frank Carson, Miss Ellen Ravenscroft and Stella 
C. Johnson. The ‘Sea Chest” is owned by Austin 
Dunham and when I was in Provincetown Ross 
Moffett was having a very good one man show. I 
also saw there some recent work by George C. Ault. 
There was a night scene with artificial light which 
reminded me of a Kuniyoshi print, a sunset and a 
schooner under full sail. Each had a charm so 
peculiarly its own that comparisons would be out of 
place. 


Brooklyn Museum 


OTTO WYLTEE 


H AVE you ever heard of the Beachcombers? If 
you haven’t I have one on you. It’s one of 
the most interesting clubs in the U. S. A. On my 
arrival in Provincetown, George Elmer Browne 
explained to me that I had come at just the right 
time. ‘The Beachcombers were to have their annual 
costume ball that evening and the next day they 
would have their annual meeting for the election of 
officers. “The costume ball was held at the Town 
Hall. I do not claim to be an expert in costume 
balls, but to my untrained eye it looked like an ex- 
ceptionally good one. Annual meetings are things 
which I know more about, and the Beachcombers 
have most of the various societies skinned a mile, as 
they say on Cranberry Street. ‘The club home is an 
old sail loft built on a pier which juts out into the 
harbor. The interior has been fitted up very like 
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an old clipper ship. “he members dine at long tables 
and at each meeting four or five members serve as 
cooks for the evening. Skipper George Elmer 
Browne took good care that our interest in the 
proceedings never flagged. At the close came the 
election. Max Bohm was elected Skipper, Richard 
Miller, Ist Mate, Gifford Beal, 2d Mate. If I did 
not hail from Ogunquit I might enjoy living in 
Provincetown so that I might be a member of the 
Beachcombers. It is a joy to belong, but the initia- 
tion of the new members is anything but pleasant. 
Perhaps Max Bohm will not treat them quite so 
rough, 


T Lyme they have a new Art Gallery, opened 
a little over a month ago. ‘The exterior har- 
monizes well with the New England village. The 
interior consists of three galleries, the three arms 
of the letter “T.”” The three arms are of equal 
size, the size best suited to exhibit the average 
American painting. ‘The building was designed by 
Charles Platt, the architect, who knows as much, 
I suppose, about the designing of such an edifice 
as any man in this country. They tell me that the 
lighting is especially good, that no matter from what 
direction the light may come, no matter how clear 
the day may be, all the walls are equally well 
lighted. They tell me, too, and I believe that 
Robert Vonnoh is responsible for this information, 
that the lighting of the Grand Palais at Paris has 
caused all sorts of trouble in this respect. The 
artists at Lyme put their hands in their pockets 
and paid something like thirty thousand dollars to 
build the gallery, but the results have been beyond 
their hopes. We all know how hard the times are, 
and yet they have sold over ten thousand dollars 
in. paintings at the Lyme Gallery since it opened 
a few weeks back. “The whole thing seems too 
good to be true, yet I heard the same story from 
Phillip Rosseau, from Henry R. Poore, from Harry 
Hoffman and others, and they have the reputation 
of being honorable men. ‘The receipts from entrance 
fees have been in the thousands of dollars. How 
do you suppose it has all come about? ‘The artists 
at Lyme have not hid their light under a bushel. 
Their gallery is on the main road between New 
York and Boston. I forget how many automobiles 
pass a day. Before you get to Lyme _ banners 
stretched across the road announce the fact that 
Lyme has an art exhibition. Lyme means “‘to be 
on the map.” It is. 
Now the artists must work hard, for Lyme must 
stay on the map. 


HEN I entered the gallery at Lyme a rather 
modest landscape happened to touch me more 

than any other painting in the show, and hk went 
back to it again and again feeling that I had found 
a work of art which was, as they are so fond of 
saying these days, one hundred per cent American; 
and yet it was beyond question a work of art. I 
felt that it was by a man of very great promise, 
and it was quite a blow to find that he had died 
several years back. ‘The artist’s name was Allen 
B. Talcott. Some day there will be an article on 
his work in THE Arts, and I therefore do not wish 
to say too much now. Another artist who has died, 
but whose work is shown in the Lyme exhibition, 
is Woodhull Adams. His art has not the incisive 
quality which we get in Mr. Talcott’s work. In 
a certain sense, it has more ease, but ease is a rela- 
tively unimportant thing, for almost all of us gain 
ease with time. Allen Talcott’s work reminds me 
of that of one of the greatest English masters of 
the last century, William L. Windus. He had the 
same love for detail and came to have great ease 
in his work, but the death of his wife, under very 
tragic circumstances, ruined his life, and when I 
knew him he had not painted for over twenty years. 

Frank Vincent Du Mond shows a trace of 
affectation in what would otherwise be a very 
strong, decorative landscape. His small sketches 
made in Newfoundland are more direct and seem 
therefore more sincere. “The Vonnoh’s are show- 
ing—Mrs. Vonnoh a group of her dainty little 
bronzes and Mr. Vonnoh a landscape entitled “My 
Old Manse.” Very rich in color is Edward F. 
Rook’s “Santa Maria de los Angeles, Churnubusco, 
Mexico.” In somewhat the same gamut are 
two landscapes by Lucien Abrams. Other can- 
vases which seem to me worthy of more than a 
mere mention were by George H. Bogert (a direct 
piece of painting which I liked far more than his 
usual work), Platt Hubbard, Harry L. Hoffman, 
Frank Bicknell, Ann Crane, Clark Voorhees, 
Percival Rosseau, Walter Griffin, Will Howe Foote, 
George B. Burr, Bruce Crane, Benjamin Eggleston, 
Alphonse Jongers and William H. Singer, Jr. 

Among the sketches which struck me particularly 
were those of Woodhull Adams, Frank Bicknell, 
F. V. Du Mond, William Chadwick, Will Howe 
Foote, Harry L. Hoffman, Ivan G. Olinsky, Per- 
cival Rosseau, Robert Vonnoh, Clark Voorhees, 
Everett L. Warner, and Guy Wiggins. 

A good show on the whole, with enough of the 
“modern” (in the work of Lucien Abrams) to keep 
it from being too tame. 


A MORNING IN WINTER 


EFORE I had been in Provincetown, which 
they tell me is the art center of America, an 
hour, three grievances had been brought to my 
notice, grievances which it was felt should be de- 
nounced by THE Arts. I insisted upon the peace- 
ful mission of my magazine. It was useless. 
Grievance number one cannot easily be righted. 
It will be difficult to remove from its foundations 
the Provincetown monument. During the war it 
was hoped that a German submarine might mistake 
the site for one of the outer defences of Boston 
harbor, but the German secret service apparently 
was not to be fooled. I cannot see how any think- 
ing person can feel that grievance number one is 
not a legitimate grievance. Before the Pilgrims 
landed at Plymouth they spent a short time on the 
extremity of Cape Cod. Not wishing to found an 
art colony they moved on to Plymouth. The exact 
spot where the Pilgrims encamped at Provincetown 
Charles W. Hawthorne believes to have been a 
little to the north of Bradford Street, near the 
center of the town. . E. Ambrose Webster would 
place it a little further to the east near the shore. 
According to George Elmer Browne the West End 
is the hallowed spot. Arbitrarily the powers that 
be decided against the claims of all the schools and 
placed the monument on the hill at the end of the 
long pier where the Boston steamer lands. ‘That, 
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according to the powers that be, is the reason the 
artists condemn the Provincetown monument. Let 
us consider the matter. 

In Siena the Palazzo Pubblico occupies the side 
of an irregular square. “Ihe facade is irregular, 
and the rough building is crowned with a tower 
so in keeping with the structure itself, with the 
other buildings of the city and with the moun- 
tainous country which surrounds Siena that the 
lover of appropriateness in architecture is strangely 
moved. “The Palazzo Pubblico is not a building 
which I would rank as one of the most beautiful 
in the world, but I would rank it as one of those 
which are best suited to their surroundings. Change 
those surroundings, take the tower off the building 
and set it in the heart of a New England village, 
and you have the Provincetown monument. It is 
through no jealousy of one another that the artists 
condemn the tower. 

Grievance number two is that the powers that 
be are going to decorate the approach to the tower 
with sculpture and the politicians have their thumbs 
in the pie, and the artists are not consulted. It 1s 
a bit of impudence which should arouse the com- 
munity. ‘That politicians have the power they have 
in such matters is grievous indeed. 

The third and last grievance I heard was the 
complaint of those who were left out of the show 
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of the Providence Art Association. They claim 
that the insiders got all the plums. That is the 


complaint which the young artists of the Stone Age 
used to make in the days of the cave-dwellers. 


N every trade there is fraud. It is one of the 

duties of the press to protect the public against 
fraud, 
for the press to decline to accept advertisements from 
those whose reputation for honesty is not good. 
That is the policy which has been adopted for THE 
Arts and I believe that art-lovers will find that the 
faith which we have in our advertisers has a solid 
foundation. 


ONCORD, NEW HAMPSHIRE, is mourn- 

ing over the loss of an art gift which it had 
hoped to receive from the hands of Mr. and Mrs. 
Edward Tuck. The Tucks have taken their coal 
to Newcastle. They have given their superb col- 
lection of art, largely French, to Paris; it is to be 
housed in the Petit-Palais. 


N September 22d there were placed on view 
at the Metropolitan Museum of Art twelve 
paintings which are an “indefinite loan” 
Charles Chauncey Stillman in memory of his father, 
James Stillman. ‘The paintings include a Tiepolo, 


from 
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I believe that there is no better way than ~ 


a Rembrandt, a Pontormo, a Nattier, a Murillo 
and a Lorenzo di Credi. 


OCTOR ALBERT C. BARNES has offered 

to give his collection of modern art to the 
City of Philadelphia if the doctors who criticised 
the “modernist” show at the Pennsylvania Academy- 
know what they are talking about. 

As to what the doctors said about that show of 
modern art opinions may differ, but there should 
be no difference of opinion about the intellectual 
dishonesty of those who anonymously sent out the 
circular criticising the French show at the Metro- 
politan, and who intentionally tried to deceive the 
public by trying to make it believe that the doctors 
had criticised the Metropolitan show. ‘Those who 
would find fault should first show a pair of clean 
hands. ‘The exhibition at the Metropolitan is one 
of the finest ever held in America. 


RITE to your Congressman at Washington, 

protesting against the tax on the sales of 
works of art. Culture should have every encourage- 
ment, and there is no excuse for this reactionary tax. 
Senator Calder, Hotel Willard, Washington, is on 
the Senate Finance Committee. He is believed to 
favor the repeal of the tax. 


STUDENT 


By THE EDITOR 


VERY subscriber is entitled to the use of this department. Questions may be asked about pigments, 
methods of painting, schools and other matters, and the questions will be answered either in THE 


ArT STUDENT or by mail. 


Every art student subscriber is entitled to have one criticism a year. 


Send 


your work by insured parcel post, enclosing the necessary stamps for its return to you.—EpiTor. 


READER asks if benzine is admissible as a 

medium. Pure benzine is for out-door work 
but beware how you use it in-doors for it is most 
explosive. Moreover, the benzine of commerce is 
not pure but contains thiophine, a sulphur compound. 
Sulphur plays havoc with Flake White, Crome 
Yellow, and Emerald Green. It is nothing to the 
havoc benzine plays when it decides to blow up. 


LIGHT adulterations of color can only be de- 
termined by chemical analysis and that would 
seem to be quite outside the province of the artist. 


But there are adulterations which are so gross that 
the painter should know by what means he should 
test the strength of a pigment. ‘There are certain 
expensive pigments which are adulterated by the 
manufacturer to a considerable extent. ‘These are 
the Cadmiums, the Madders, Cobalt Blue, Cobalt 
Violet and Aureolin. The prices of these pigments 
vary from $18 to $40 a pound. When mixed with 
oil the weight of the ground pigment (save in the 
case of the Madders) is never twice the weight of 
the dry pigment from which it is made. When a 
dealer sells you Cadmium Yellow ground in oil at 
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$5 a pound you may be sure it is not Cadmium 
Yellow or that it is adulterated. “The adulteration 
is simple and should not injure the quality of the 
pigment. There is a colorless artificial earth, 
alumina, which is used quite properly to weaken a 
pigment which is too strong. Prussian Blue is so 


strong that it plays the devil with your pallet. The . 


manufacturer mixes the dry pigment with several 
times its bulk of alumina, grinds the mixture in oil 
and the result is Antwerp Blue, a pigment having 
the quality of Prussian Blue without its ungodly 
strength. When your manufacturer mixes alumina 
with Cadmium Yellow he has another purpose in 
mind. He is lowering the high cost of producing 
paint. It would be all right if it were not for the 
fact that it does not reduce the high cost of painting 
for you have to use twice or three times the amount 
of Cadmium which you would have used if you had 
had the pure pigment. You have gained nothing. 
It is easy to test the relative strength of two samples 
of any pigment. Mix each sample with an equal 
amount of Flake White and see which of the two 
samples has the more coloring power. Recently 
I tested two samples of Cobalt Blue, one made by 
Blockx, the other by some German-American maker 
who apparently is “neither fish, fowl nor good red 
herring.” ‘The Blockx Cobalt was amazingly strong, 
the other was ““Asses-milk-cum Water.” (Excuse me 
if I do not quote correctly. I loaned my “Bab 
Ballads” to J. C., and he is always slow returning 
books. I never loan him anything else.) 


AY HAMBIDGE has spoken of the fact that 

Greek architecture when measured linearly gives 
no clue to any simple relationship between — the 
various portions measured, and that this proved the 
relationship was between areas. 

‘Twenty-five years ago I was greatly interested 
in questions of esthetics, and formulated certain 
theories which I taught up to 1905. I then aban- 
doned all theories in the belief that the one hope 
for art was in the development of instinctive taste. 

My first proposition was that there should never 
be any perceptive relationship between the dimen- 
sions of the various portions of a work of art meas- 
ured linearly. My second was that the relationship 
between the areas should not be too simple. For 
instance, if considering the area of a painting as 
a hundred units, an artist should divide the areas 
into spaces so that the green areas would be com- 
posed of ten units, the blue of twenty, the red of 
thirty and the yellow of forty, the relative sizes of 
the area would have from an arithmetical progres- 


sion the course of which could be represented by a 
straight line rising at an angle of forty-five degrees. 
Such a relationship is quite without interest. Now, 
if instead of these areas we decreased the size of 
the green area to five units and gave twelve units 
to the blue area, twenty-six to the red, and fifty- 
seven to the yellow we would have a progression 
which, loosely speaking, would be geometric in 
character and the course of which could be repre- 
sented by a parabolic curve with a vertical axis. 
Such a relationship would be distinctly beautiful. I 
believe that my theories were all sound but I have 
thrown them to the scrap heap. I believe that every 
fine relationship in art can be expressed as a mathe- 
matic formula. ‘The mathematic formula will have 
the beauty of the work of art. ‘The work of art 
cannot be created from the formula. 


E were sitting in the shadow of one of the 

old fish-houses in the fishing village, Perkins 
Cove, Ogunquit. Somehow the grays in her sketch 
did not harmonize. There was an all-too-evident 
discord. What was the matter? The discordant 
notes centered about the grays in which red pre- 
dominated. 

It was evident what the matter was. She had 
been using two reds mutually antagonistic. Rose 
Madder and Cadmium Red do not like to be used 
side by side. It’s the old story of the aristocrat and 
the parvenue. Cadmium Red is so hopelessly new. 
If instead of using them separately she had but 
mixed them on the pallet and used the resultant red 
all would have been well. I had been painting the 
day before and I brought out my pallet to show what 
rich tones one can get with very simple pigments. 
Looking at the subject (the interior of a fish-house 
with figures) I chose a pallet which would give me 
all the needed tones. ‘There were no greens no 
violets, no brilliant yellows. I chose Mars Red, 
Roman Ochre and Ultramarine. Place these three 
colors on your pallet and your heart leaps up before 
you begin to paint. Then add your favorite white 
and start in. Such a pallet would be useless if you 
were painting out doors in the style of Claude 
Monet.* For an interior in sober colors, the tones 
Picasso affected are admirable. 

I did not bring out my pallet to suggest to my 
pupil that she use similar pigments for her sketch of 
the fishing village. I brought it out to show that 
in the choice of your pigments before you begin to 
paint you are already using your instinct. You are 
already expressing your individuality. My pupil 
had forgotten to use her instinct. She had placed 
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discordant colors on her pallet and had trusted to 
some beneficent fate to harmonize them in her paint- 
ing. “Yes, but I can’t get violet tones if I use 
Cadmium Red and:I can’t get an orange with Rose 
Madder. ‘That is why I put them both on my 
pallet.” To which I answered: “But had you used 
a mixed red, a red made of two or even three parts 
of Rose Madder to one of Cadmium Red you would 
have been able to mix fairly satisfactory orange tones 


and violets and you would have avoided the dis- 
cords into which you have fallen.” 

I have in these few paragraphs thrown out hints 
of the utmost importance. Purposely much _ has 
been left vague for it is for you to take advantage 
of these hints in your own way. If you took advan- 
tage of them as I would take advantage of them it 
would take from the individuality of your art. I 
would never want to do that. 


AMONG OUR BOOKS 


THE NEXT WAR, An Appeal to Common 
Sense, by Will Irwin. New York, E. P. Dutton 
& Co., 1921. 


HERE is so much that is good in Will Irwin’s 

book, ‘““The Next War,” that I hesitate to 
criticise the weakness of its constructive side. “The 
first chapters of the book, presenting the horrors of 
war, its destructiveness of everything we value in 
life, are well written and convincing. ‘The solu- 
tions proposed in the last chapters seem ineffective. 
There can be no lasting peace until the barriers 
between nations are thrown down. 

Harding says that war must not be again, but 
even now we in the United States are preparing 
the way for another war. 

Wars are brought about largely through two 
causes, through tariffs and through “spheres of in- 
fluence.” Tariffs and ‘“‘spheres of influence’ are 
economically unsound. Certain persons become 
enormously wealthy through the unfair advantages 
which a tariff or a “sphere of influence” may give 
them, but for the world at large tariffs and “spheres 
of influence’ but retard the economic progress of 
mankind. It is self-evident that a tariff wall be- 
tween Florida and Michigan would injure both 
states. Even had each state absolute independence 
a tariff would still be mutually injurious. The 
World War was a fight primarily over the question 
of the right of Germany to control the countries 
through which was to pass the Berlin-Bagdad Rail- 
way. A project of such international importance 
should be under international control. Great Britain 
should not wish to dominate the countries which 
Germany aimed to dominate. Free trade and the 
internationalization of the loans made to financially 
weak nations alone can give us a stable peace. The 


policy of “the open door” is the only just policy, 
and justice alone can prevent further wars. 

It seems to me that everyone should read Will 
Irwin’s ‘‘appeal to common sense.” Nowhere else 
have I seen so clearly stated what will result from 
a further spread of the militaristic spirit. 

Justice, and justice alone, can prevent future 
wars. Justice has become the best policy for nations. 
That is the hopeful sign of our times.  H. E. F. 


THE MIRRORS OF DOWNING STREET, 


by “A Gentleman with a Duster.” New York, 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1921. 


THE MIRRORS OF WASHINGTON. 
Anonymous. New York, G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
1921, 


OUBTLESS since the times of the earliest 
Roman kings there have been books written 

by men and women who were supposed to be on in- 
timate terms with what was going on in the court 
life. These revelations have almost always been 
singularly biased in judgment, singularly shallow in 
substance. “These court memoirs almost always give 
us a far truer picture of the writer than of the per- 
sonages who are supposed to be portrayed. ‘That is 
especially true of the recent memoirs published con- 
cerning the imperial house of Austria-Hungary and 
those about the second empire in France. It is 
therefore somewhat of a surprise to find that “The 
Mirrors of Downing Street’”” give what seems to be 
a very fair picture of the life in government circles 
in England from 1914 to 1919. The writer who 
has chosen for his nom de plume “A Gentleman 
with a Duster” is not superficial. He has evidently 
felt deeply the fatal mistakes which have led to the 
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peace conditions which we all feel cannot but lead 
to further disputes. If the “Gentleman with a Dus- 
ter’ is as familiar with what took place behind the 
closed doors of the palace at Versailles as he seems 
to have been with what took place in Downing 
Street, he could write a book which would throw 
much light on the difficulties which the envoys had 
of forming a satisfactory peace treaty. [| do not 
know how it has happened that he has furnished us 
with no portrait of Earl Grey,—a portrait very 
much needed-in order to give unity to the book. 
But let me introduce the “Gentleman with a Dus- 
ter” by quoting from his admirable portraits of 
Lloyd George, Lord Northcliffe and Arthur Bal- 
four. ‘They will give you a clear idea of his work 
on a whole. 
Here is how he sums up Lloyd George: 


One wonders if the angels in heaven will ever 
forgive his silence at a time when the famished chil- 
dren of Austria, many of them born with no bones, 
were dying like flies at the shrivelled breasts of their 
starving mothers. One wonders if the historian sixty 
years hence will be able to forgive him his rebuff to 
the first genuine democratic movement in Germany 
during the war. His responsibility to God and to 
man is enormous beyond reckoning. Only the future 
can decide his place here and hereafter. It is a moral 
universe, and, sooner or later, the judgments of God 
manifest themselves to the eyes of men. 

“One seems to see in him an illustrious example 
both of the value and perils of emotionalism. What 
power in the world is greater, controlled by moral 
principle? What power so dangerous, when moral 
earnestness ceases to inspire the feelings? 

“Before the war he did much to quicken the so- 
cial conscience throughout the world; at the outbreak 
of war he was the very voice of moral indignation ; 
and during the war he was the spirit of victory; for 
all this, great is our debt to him. But he took upon 
his shoulders a responsibility which was nothing less 
than the future of civilization, and here he trusted 
not to vision and conscience but to compromise, 
makeshift, patches, and the future of civilization is 
still dark indeed. 

“This I hope may be said on his behalf when he 
stands at the bar of history, that the cause of his 
failure to serve the world as he might have done, as 
Gladstone surely would have done, was due rather 
to a vulgarity of mind for which he was not wholly 
responsible than to any deliberate choice of a cyn- 
ical partnership with the powers of darkness.” 


The Lord Northcliffe portrait is not less interest- 
ing than that of Lloyd George for in Lord North- 
cliffe there are the same bathing contradictions of 
character as in the Prime Minister. 


“In many matters of great importance he has been 
right, so right that we are apt to forget the num- 
ber of times he has been wrong. Whether he may 
not be charged in some measure at least with the 
guilt of the war, whether he is not responsible 
for the great bitterness of international feel- 
ings which characterized Europe during the last 
twenty years, is a question that must be left to 
the historian. But it is already apparent that for 
want of balance and a moral continuity in his direc- 
tion of policy Lord Northcliffe has done nothing to 
elevate the public mind and much to degrade it. He 
has jumped from sensation to sensation. The op- 
portunity for a fight has pleased him more than the 
object of the fight has inspired him. He has never 
seen in the great body of English public opinion a 
spirit to be patiently and orderly educated towards 
noble ideals, but rather a herd to be stampeded of a 
sudden in the direction which he himself has so 
suddenly conceived to be the direction of success. 

“The true measure of his shortcomings may be 
best taken by seeing how a man exercising such enor- 
mous power, power repeated day by day, and almost 
at every hour of the day, might have prepared the 
way for disarmament and peace, might have modi- 
fied the character of modern civilization, might have 
made ostentation look like a crime, might have 
brought capital and labour into a sensible partner- 
ship, and might have given to the moral ideal of the 
noblest sons of men if not an intellectual impulse at 
least a convincing advertisement. 

“The moral and intellectual condition of the 
world, a position from which only a great spiritual 
palingenesis can deliver civilization, is a charge on 
the sheet which Lord Northcliffe will have to an- 
swer at the seat of judgment. He has received the 
price of that condition in the multitudinous pence of 
the people; consciously or unconsciously he has traded 
on their ignorance, ministered to their vulgarities, 
and inflamed the lowest and most corrupting of their 
passions; if they had had another guide his purse 
would be empty. 

“All the same, it is the greatest mistake for his 
enemies to declare that he is nothing better than a 
cynical egoist trading on the enormous ignorance of 
the English middle-classes. He is a boy, full of ad- 
venture, full of romance, and full of whims, seeing 
life as the finest fairy-tale in the world, and enjoying 
every incident that comes his way, whether it be 
the bitterest and most cruel of fights or the oppor- 
tunity for doing someone a romantic kindness. 

“You may see the boyishness of his nature in the 
devotion with which he threw himself first into 
bicycling, then into motoring, and then into flying. 
He loves machinery. He loves every game which 
involves physical risk and makes severe demands on 
courage. His love of England is not his love of 
her merchants and workmen, but his love of her 
masculine youth. 
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“He has been generosity itself to his brothers, 
with all of whom he does not, unfortunately, get on 
as well as one could wish. The most beautiful thing 
in his life is the love he cherishes for his mother, and 
nothing delights him so much as taking away her 
breath by acts of astonishing devotion. A man so 
generous and so boyish may make grave mistakes, but 
he cannot be a deliberately bad man.” 


Some years ago, having rather exhausted topics of 
conversation with my neighbor, I spent the evening 
listening to Arthur Balfour discourse on life. I pos- 
sibly formed a far better idea of his character than 
if he had been talking directly to me. “The concep- 
tion of Balfour which I formed then has stayed with 
me. It is the conception which ““A Gentleman with 
a Duster’ endows with life in his pages. Here is 
what he thinks of Mr. Balfour: 


“Tt has been said that the whole history of philo- 
sophical thought is an attempt to separate the object 
and the subject. Mr. Balfour appears to have made 
this separation complete. For him there is no object. 
His mind has embraced his subjective self, and has 
not merely refused the fruitless effort of attempting 
to stand outside its functions in order to perceive its 
own perceptions, but, abandoning the unperceived 
perceptions and the inactive activities of ultimate 
reality, it has canonized its own functions and deified 
its own subjective universe. So complete, indeed, is 
this separation that he can scarcely be called selfish, 
since for him there exists no objective field for the 
operation of unselfishness. 

“T lament this self-absorption of Mr. Balfour as 
much as I lament in his cousin Lord Robert Cecil 
the lack of fighting qualities of leadership. “To no 
man of the Unionist Party after the death of Lord 
Beaconsfield and Lord Salisbury have more hopeful 
opportunities presented themselves for creative states- 
manship. He might have settled the Irish Ques- 
tion. He might have avoided the Boer War, in the 
conduct of which he behaved with real nobleness at 
the beginning. He might have saved Germany from 
her own war-mongers. In any case he might have 
led the Unionist Party towards construction and so 
have prevented the slap-dash methods at reform set 
going by Mr. Lloyd George after a long and irritat- 
ing period of Tory pottering. For few men in 
modern times have exercised so great a fascination 
over that curious and easily satisfied body, the House 
of Commons, and no man in the public life of our 
times has enjoyed a more powerful prestige in the 
constituencies. Indeed, he stood for many years as 
the most dignified and honourable figure in the public 
life of Great Britain, and his influence in politics 
during the first part of that period was without 
serious rivalry. 

“Tt must not be forgotten, too, that in the days 
of “bloody Balfour”he was not merely chivalrous, 


but even Quixotic, in taking upon himself the mis- 
takes and misdoings of his subordinates in Ireland. 
He certainly had the makings of a chivalrous figure, 
and perhaps even a great man. One thinks that he 
began his descent unconsciously, and that carelessness 
rather than any inherent badness led gradually to an 
egoism which has proved fatal to his powers and to 
his character. 

“To the self-absorbed, vision is impossible. Mr. 
Balfour, unable to penetrate the future, has lived 
from day to day, enjoying the game of politics for 
the fun of confounding critics and managing col- 
leagues, enjoying too the privilege and dignity of 
power, but never once feeling the call of the future, 
or experiencing one genuine desire to leave the world 
better than he found it. And now he ends his 
political career clinging to a decorative office under 
the leadership of Mr. Lloyd George.” 


Less interesting than “Mirrors of Downing 
Street” is “Mirrors of Washington.” Did you ever 
know of any imitation which was quite up to the 
genuine bona fide original? ‘The only case which I 
did know was the case of a certain insect powder sold 
on Fulton Street, New York, forty years ago, when 
each of four shops claimed to sell exclusively Cohen’s 
Only Original Genuine Insect Powder. “All others 
came later.” ‘Mirrors of Washington” is very good, 
but it cannot but suffer from being an imitation. 
The author has less to offer us in the way of con- 
structive criticism, yet I feel that his judgments are 
sound. Listen to what he says about President 
Harding: 


“The President has the average man’s virtues of 
common sense and conscientiousness with rather 
more than the average man’s political skill and the 
average man’s industry or lack of industry. His men- 
tality is not lacking; it is undisciplined, especially 
in its higher ranges, by hard effort. “There is a cer- 
tain softness about him mentally. It is not an acci- 
dent that his favorite companions are the least intel- 
lectual members of that house of average intelligence, 
the Senate. They remind him of the mental sur- 
roundings of Marion, the pleasant but unstimulat- 
ing mental atmosphere of the Marion Club, with its 
successful small town business men, its local store- 
keepers, its banker whose mental horizon is bounded 
by Marion County, the value of whose farm lands 
for mortgages he knows to a penny, the lumber dealer 
whose eye rests on the forests of Kentucky and West 
Virginia. 

“The President has never felt the sharpening of 
competition. He was a local pundit because he was 
an editor. He was the editor because he owned the 
Republican paper of Marion. ‘There was no effec- 
tive rival. No strong intelligence challenged his 
and made him fight for his place. He never studied 
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hard or thought deeply on public questions. A man 
who stays where he is put by birth tends to accept 
authority, and authority is strong in small places. 
The acceptance of authority implies few risks. It is 
like staying in Marion instead of going to New 
York or even Cleveland. It is easier, and often more 
profitable than studying hard or thinking deeply or 
inquiring too much.” Hob. ie 


VISION 


Brentano’s. 


AND DESIGN, by 
1921, 


Roger Fry. 


© living man, it seems to me, certainly no one 

whom I have met, has a keener sympathy 
with the spirit of our times than Roger Fry. His 
sympathy for the successive movements which have 
marked the recent evolution of art and of literature 
has been so keen that it has seriously interfered 
with his development as a creative artist. 

This ready sympathy, this tolerance, is charac- 
teristic of the Fry family, and indeed of almost all 
who are descended from old Quaker stock. Eliza- 
beth Fry, Roger Fry’s great aunt, was the well 
known pioneer in prison reform. His father, Sir 
Edward Fry, was England’s counsel in the Dogger 
Bank controversy, and was so successful that Par- 
liament voted him ten thousand pounds. Unlike 
the various generals who have so been honored, Sir 
Edward declined to accept any honorarium beyond 
the sum for which he had been hired. 

“Vision and Design” contains a selection from 
Roger Fry’s writings on art. One of the earliest 
is an article on Giotto, published in the Monthly 
Review in 1901. In it we find but in a rudimen- 
tary form the esthetic principles which Fry later 
set forth in “An Essay in Atsthetics” (1909) and 
“The Artist’s Vision” (1919). The author has 
helped us to understand the evolution of his thought 
through notes in which he points out the develop- 
ment of his conception of art. The volume is well 
illustrated. 

For centuries man created works of art and never 
questioned himself as to what pushed him on to 
create them. The desire to create has apparently 
ever been instinctive. We live in an age dominated 
by a spirit which seems materialistic. It is a spirit 
which has little sympathy with whatever. is not 
useful or capable of giving sensual pleasure. A 
materialistic age is usually much interested in scien- 
tific research. Man begins to want to understand 
the processes which bring about certain results. 
The creation of art must be explained. Its useful- 
ness must be proven. Unless its usefulness can be 


shown we shall shortly have a movement for the 
suppression of art. 

Roger Fry, with his extraordinarily broad sym- 
pathies, with his natural curiosity (I am sure he 
took his first toy locomotive apart the day it was 
given to him to find out how it was made) could 
not but be interested in the motive force back of 
art creation. Fry is an artist, an eclectic, too self- 
conscious ever to let himself go entirely, sufficiently 
instinctive, however, to be fully aware of the part 
which instinct plays in the creation of a work of 
art. Let us follow him in his attempt to show just 
what the motive force is: 


“That the graphic arts are the expression of the 
imaginative life rather than a copy of actual life 
might be guessed from observing children. Chil- 
dren, if left to themselves, never, I believe, copy 
what they see, never, as we say, ‘draw from nature,’ 
but express, with a delightful freedom and sincerity. 
the mental images which make up their own 
imaginative lives.”’ 

From the observation of children Fry shows that, 
with them at least, art instinctively arises from a 
desire to express the imaginative life, not from a 
desire to imitate with pigments the lights and shades 
of the various objects we see. 

If then art is not the imitation of things seen, 
what is it? 

Fry in his efforts to solve the problem (An Essay 
in A‘sthetics) says: 

“T must begin with some elementary psychology, 
with a consideration of the nature of instincts. A 
great many objects in the world, when presented 
to our senses, put in motion a complex nervous 
machinery, which ends in some instinctive appro- 
priate action. We see a wild bull in a field; quite 
without our conscious interference a nervous process 
goes on, which, unless we interfere forcibly, ends in 
the appropriate reaction of flight. The nervous 
mechanism which results in flight causes a certain 
state of consciousness, which we call the emotion 
of fear. “The whole of animal life, and a great part 
of human life, is made up of these instinctive re- 
actions to sensible objects and their accompanying 
emotions. But man has the peculiar faculty of 
calling up again in his mind the echo of past ex- 
periences of this kind, of going over it again, in 
imagination as we say. He has, therefore, the pos- 
sibility of a double life; one the actual life, the other 
the imaginative life. Between these two lives there 
is this great distinction, that in the actual life the 
processes of natural selection have brought it about 
that the instinctive reaction, such, for instance, as 
flight from danger, shall be the important part of 
the whole process, and it is towards this that man 
bends his whole conscious endeavor. But in the 
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imaginative life no such action is necessary, and, 
therefore, the whole consciousness may be focussed 
upon the perceptive and the emotional aspects of 
the experience. In this way we get in the imagina- 
tive life a different set of values and a different kind 
of perception.” 


Following up the subject he writes: 


“Art, then, is an expression and a stimulus of 
this imaginative life, which is separated from actual 
life by the absence of responsive action. Now, 
this responsive action implies in actual life moral 
responsibility. In art we have no such moral re- 
sponsibility—it presents a life freed from the bind- 
ing necessities of our actual existence. 

“What, then, is the justification for this life of 
the imagination which all human beings live more 
or less fully? ‘To the pure moralist, who accepts 
nothing but ethical values, in order to be justified, 
it must be shown not only not to hinder, but actually 
to forward right action; otherwise it is not only 
useless, but, since it absorbs our energies, positively 


ROGER FRY 


harmful. To such a one two views are possible, 
one the Puritanical view at its narrowest, which 
regards the life of the imagination as no better or 
worse than a life of sensual pleasure, and therefore 
entirely reprehensible. “The other view is to argue 
that the imaginative life does subserve morality. 
And this is inevitably the view taken by moralists 
like Ruskin, to whom the imaginative life is yet an 
absolute necessity.” 


And again: 


“Before leaving this question of the justification 
of art let me put it another way. ‘The imaginative 
life of a people has very different levels at different 
times, and these levels do not always correspond 
with the general level of the morality of actual 
life. Thus, in the thirteenth century, we read of 
barbarity and cruelty which would shock even us; 
we may, I think, admit that our moral level, our 
general humanity, is decidedly higher today, but 
the level of our imaginative life is incomparably 
lower; we are satisfied there with a grossness, 4 
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sheer barbarity and squalor which would have 
shocked the thirteenth century profoundly. Let us 
admit the moral gain gladly, but do we not also 
feel a loss; do we not feel that the average business 
man would be in every way a more admirable, 
more respectable, being if his imaginative life were 
not so squalid and incoherent? And, if we admit 
any loss- then, there is some function in human 
nature other than a purely ethical one, which is 
worthy of exercise.” 

In certain ways our imaginative life is fuller and 
richer than that of the Middle Ages. “The trend 
of the imaginative life of the Middle Ages was 
toward beauty. Our imaginative life turns rather 
towards manifestations of sympathy, of love. On 
the whole, however, Fry is right. There is a 
squalor, a barbarity about modern life which would 
have been most shocking to an Italian of the Middle 
Ages. 

Roger Fry is wrong in assuming that actual life 
and the imaginative life are quite separate. Im- 
aginative life is concerned with morals quite as 
much as actual life is. In actual life there must 
be an immediate reaction as problems unexpectedly 
come up requiring instant solution. In the imagin- 
ative life there is a passive reaction more sluggish 
but hardly less definite. Both reactions are moral 
reactions. The relationships between the active 
and the imaginative lives have not, so far as I know, 
been carefully studied, but that the relationship 
is close there can be little doubt. A sound, whole- 
some imaginative life buttressed with sound, whole- 
some literature and art would have an enormous 
and most beneficial influence upon the active life. 
Such an art would need no justification, and its 
usefulness would not be questioned except by the 
Puritans, who demand in all things direct propa- 
ganda—a thing which is quite fatal to art. 

Working through the imaginative life art is not 
less a moral force than if it concerned itself directly 
with the active life. In the active life conscious 
direct propaganda is vicious. It is not less so in 
the imaginative life. As a moralist Tolstoy was 
less persuasive after he had begun to lead a propa- 
ganda. As an artist he lost his exquisite sense of 
balance. The weakening of his hold upon the 
imaginative life corresponded with a weakening of 
his power in the active. 

Whenever the imaginative life is full, rich, noble 
you may be sure that the foundations are being laid 
for nobility in active life. 

Roger Fry brought us almost in sight of the 
justification of art and then he turned away and 
spoke further of the nature of art. We have been 
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exploring a bypath which he ignored, but we must 
go back to his main issue, which was the nature of 
art, not its justification, 

Fry has pointed out that art is not to be judged 
by its reaction on life. He urges us to consider 
it “as an expression of emotions regarded as ends 
in themselves.” Granted, but the expression of 
emotions has a profound influence upon our active 
lite as well as the imaginative and upon morals. 
The right minded man quite unconsciously creates 
art expressing emotions, the expression of which is 
a stimulus to morality. If the expression is con- 
scicus moral propaganda it ceases to be art, it even 
ceases to be moral. Furthermore, the man ceases 
to be right minded. He is a. megalomaniac, a 
Napoleon, an Anthony Comstock. 

“Tf,” Roger Fry asks, “an object of any kind 
is created by man not for use, for its fitness to actual 
life, but as an object of art, an object subserving 
the imaginative life, what will its qualities be?” 

“It must, in the first place,” he answers, “be 
adapted to that disinterested intensity of contem- 
plation which we have found to be the result of 
cutting off the responsive action. It must be 
suited to that heightened power of perception which 
we found to result therefrom. And the first quality 
that we demand in our sensations will be order, 
without which our sensations will be troubled and 
perplexed, and the other quality will be variety, 
without which they will not be fully stimulated.” 

In many natural objects we find order and 
variety in a high degree, ‘“‘but,”~ Fry tells us, “in 
our reaction to a work of art there is something 
more—there is consciousness of purpose, the con- 
sciousness of a peculiar relation of sympathy with 
the man who makes this thing in order to arouse 
precisely the sensations we experience. And when 
we come to the higher works of art, where sensa- 
tions are so arranged that they arouse in us deep 
emotions, this feeling of a special tie with the man 
who expressed them becomes very strong. We feel 
that he has expressed something which was latent 
in us all the time, but which we never realized, 
that he has revealed us to ourselves in revealing 
himself. And this recognition of purpose is, I be- 
lieve, an essential part of the esthetic judgment 
proper.” 

Were Roger Fry’s “Vision and Design” merely 
a study of the esthetic basis of art its interest would 
be a limited one. Fry is a lover of life as well as 
of art, and that is why his book has so much which 
will interest the art lover who cares but little for 
theories of art. Such papers as “Giotto,” “Negro 
Sculpture,” “Claude,” “Renoir,” “El Greco,” 
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“Art and Socialism,” “Paul Cézanne,” “Ancient 
American Art,” give an idea of the breadth of 
Fry’s culture and sympathies. He is tolerant, 
curious, broadly sympathetic. He is interested and 
therefore whatever he writes is interesting. 

In his art Roger Fry has passed through many 
stages. His early work was very reminiscent of 
the early English water-colorists and I own a 
charming example of this period which might al- 
most pass as a John Sell Cotman. ‘Then came 
the Seventeenth Century influence, the influence of 
Claude and Poussin. ‘This in turn was followed 
by his post-impressionist period. Out of it all has 
come an art which has much simplicity and power. 
It is individual and yet the elements which have 
gone to build it up can still be recognized in the 
two examples of his recent landscape work which 
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LINCOLN, THE WORLD EMANCIPA- 
TOR, by John Drinkwater. Boston, Houghton 
Mifflin Co., 1921, 


HEN a man is consciously a propagandist, 
he unconsciously wanders from the truth and 
loses his sense of artistic direction. “This has hap- 
pened to John Drinkwater. His essay on Lincoln 
is the propaganda of principles which, although ex- 
cellent in themselves, can not be wholly attributed 
to Lincoln. He was not primarily an emancipator. 
He was a nationalist, almost an imperialist; he 
denied the principles of self-determination; he be- 
lieved in a high tariff. Yet Drinkwater has made 
him the World-Emancipator. If a hero was wanted 
for the emancipation of the world, Walt Whitman, 
who, fifteen years before Lincoln became President, 
was writing idealistic editorials on world-emancipa- 
tion, is the man. In a similar study of Walt 
Whitman there need have been no suggestion of 
propaganda, for Whitman left a record of principles 
more adaptable to Drinkwater’s essay than did 
Lincoln. ‘The truth need not have been warped. 
The epilogue, a supposed dialogue between 
Shakespeare and Lincoln, is almost worthy of John 


Kendrick Bangs: 


“Lincoln: By the way, I see that one of your 
fellows has made a play about me. 

“Shakespeare: Indeed? He had an eye for a 
theme, at least. 

“Lincoln: Don’t tell anyone, but I got a copy 
sent across here. It’s well enough—in fact, I should 
like to see it. But he plays the devil with one or 
two of my best speeches. 


“Shakespeare: Don’t worry, Abraham. ‘They do 
that with all of mine.” 

“Tincoln the Emancipator” is not up to Drink- 
water’s play, “Abraham Lincoln.” Ice 


PEOPLE, by Pierre Hamp. 
lation by James Whitall. 
Brace and Company, 1921. 


IERRE HAMP has written a series of seven 

volumes on his socialistic beliefs, “Ihe Labour 
of Men,” which includes a book on the railroad 
workers, ‘““The Track,” ‘Fresh Fish,” which fol- 
lows the history of a catch of fish from the sea to 
the restaurant table; “Champagne,” on the peasants 
of the wine district, and “Invincible Work,” which 
is a report on French labor conditions during the 
war. As a relief from his longer labors he found 
distraction in writing the twenty-two sketches col- 
lected in “People.” ‘They were in the hands of his 
publisher before the war, but were delayed and 
only now are accessible in an English translation. 
None of his other works have yet been published 
in America. 

As a workingman Pierre Hamp believes that 
civilization is based today on work, and that work 
is the great force in man’s life; if it is not, it 
should be. Any statement of a socialistic philosophy 
invites questioning, and many of the reviewers of 
“People” will probably be tempted aside from re- 
viewing to enter the field of hypothetical meta- 
physics. Surely this is one case where only a 
specialist and a great man may do the questioning. 
Pierre Hamp in “People” is an artist, not a political 
thinker. But since Elizabeth Shepley Sergeant has 
pointed out in an Introduction that Justice and 
Work are the two chief factors in the author’s 
philosophy, it can do no harm to notice how many 
of the characters in the sketches seem to speak for 
Pierre Hamp, and what is the most obvious part of 
his belief. The baker in ‘“‘Fat-Month” says there 
are “two things you must care about: Justice and 
your work.” In “A Rich City” the visitor sees the 
condition of affairs which changed Armentiéres 
from “Poor and Proud” to “Rich and Proud.” It 
is a sermon on injustice. “The inquisitive stranger 
in “Miller, You’re Asleep” is astonished to learn 
that the Miller works at night. And the Miller 
replies, “A good Miller makes use of every breath 
that blows, for no man can get back the wind 
when it’s died down.” The mill is an old one 
built in 1772. ‘There was no iron anywhere; 
nothing but fine old carpentry work, with tenoned 
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and mortised oak. ‘You couldn’t get one built like 
it today, ”’ the Miller said proudly, with Pierre 
Hamp’s love of good work. One of the cooks in 
“At the Chevalier Restaurant” spits into the hun- 
dred sous worth of food he is preparing for a rich 
harlot’s pet dog. “A hundred sous for a brute of 
a dog, and I know lots of guys who ain’t got fifteen.” 
“We have accepted once for all,” Pierre Hamp wrote 
in a letter to Miss Sergeant, “that our pleasure 


should be in struggle. It will be hard. Our gen- 
eration will not again know tranquility. But the 


pleasure of trying to make things go better, and the 
hope that they may be well some day or other, 
for us or our children, renders everything bearable.” 
His philosophy is one of acceptance, effort and 
hope. He has the toughness of his workman’s hand 
and the idealism of a believer in ultimate justice. 
Miss Sergeant’s last sentence in the Introduction 
adds another glimpse of Pierre Hamp’s character. 
“There speaks the father of a sizable French family 
whom one saw in 1917-1919 rising at five and 
writing until ten, before proceeding to his day’s 
duty of settling disputes between the workmen and 
the Munition Ministry.” Work and justice. 

As an artist Pierre Hamp sees in trades and craft 
not merely the power and fortune of man, but his 
art. He sticks to this belief in many of the sketches 
in “People,” but he is entirely an artist. He writes 
of whatever strikes him as important. ‘““The Tight- 
Wads”’ is a study of “closeness,” not of labor con- 
ditions. Like most of the pieces in the book it is 
little more than a series of entries, notes to be used 
later in building up a character for a story. But it 
is as complete as though he had already built up the 
long story. He achieves with simplicity what 
literary writers are not sure of with all their edu- 
cation, finality of expression. He is dignified 
even when writing about “The Fly-Catcher,” an 
incurable drunkard who is dosed with bromide so 
that he can be made to vote for the liquor-dealing 
Mayor. Within the dignity of his style is sarcasm, 
and beneath the sarcasm is tremendous sincerity. 
Pierre Hamp is so sure of his sense of rightness 
that he can play with his sketches, neglecting the 
academic story form, academic standards of taste, 
intellectuality and all that takes from the simple 
statement of what he sees and thinks. He wastes 
no words; he is not complex; he has no ‘‘educated”’ 
style. But he writes so that you impulsively com- 
pare him with Flaubert. 

The translation by James Whitall is excellent. 
After reading many nearly-literal translations from 
the French I used to long for someone to do the 


job thoroughly and make idiomatic English of the 
translation. Mr. Whitall has done this and gone 
a step beyond. He makes French slang into Ameri- 
This I first thought was fine. But the 
original French of “It’s you’s the bone-head,”’ and 
“A guy’u’d be a damn fool to believe that kind o’ 
bull” is more forceful and individual than these 
bits of typically American slang. The fault 
is that slang is more national in character than 
literary language. It is untranslatable. Even 
though Pierre Hamp writes with as “universal” an 
appeal as the best his stories are of individual French 
people, and they lose according as they are given 
American flavor. It is a solid book that survives 
even a good translation. A. B. 


can slang. 


RENOIR, per Ambroise Vollard. Paris, G. Crés 
& Cie., 1920. 


‘TAKE such pleasure in reading a book on art 

which does not “show off” that I am not likely 
to bein a critical frame of mind when I turn the 
last page. To be rested, allowed to draw my own 
conclusicns and to sit back at peace with the author 
and his theme—that is fine. A definite purpose car- 
ried cut simply appeals to my present mood. With 
certain writers on art who seem to boast of their 
involved and so-called scientific manner my feeling 
is befogged. I am angry. I damn them all as 
trouble makers; nor is apology necessary, consider- 
ing how simply great artists themselves talk of their 
work and how complex their critics can be. Clive 
Rell and his abstractions, Wyndam Lewis and his 
psychology, Thomas Jewel Craven and whatever it 
is that makes his articles sterile (is it the acade- 
mician in him?) leave me ill-tempered. But Am- 
broise Vcllard, who has written as simply about Re- 
noir as he did about Cézanne, appeals to me. He 
is not self-assertive. He gives a series of events,— 
the events of Renoir’s life,—reports the conditions 
under which these events took place and repeats a 
variety of opinions on these events. He is never 
hot-headed, sensational, paradoxical, extreme; but 
he is well informed and entertaining. 

I admire this biography as much for the author's 
sake as for the intimate knowledge it gives of Renoir. 
Ambroise Vollard can write down an opinion with- 
out finishing his sentence and do it so cleverly that 
I believe I am the author of the thought I read. He 
is as deliberate as a lawyér who emphasizes what he 
pleases without drawing attention to his emphasis. 
See how he makes fun of Rodin by quoting a bit of 
conversaticn during the sculptor’s visit to the Re- 
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;oirs. Madame Renoir had just apologized for her 
son’s interruption, asking the busy Rodin to come 
and see the ants. ‘“‘A treize ans,” she said, “‘il passe 
encore son temps a suivre les fourmis.” “To which 
Rodin replied, “A treize ans, Michel-Ange s’etait 
déja révele; et c’est égalment a cet age que j’al fait 
mon premier modelage, Quelle chose difficile que la 
sculpture ! Bi, destout temps,71) y a-eu de 
grands peintres, quoi d’étonnant que la sculpture fut 
quasi défunte quand je suis arrivé?” 

Vollard’s picture of Renoir, it goes without say- 
ing, is intimate and complete. All kinds of influ- 
ences on that mysteriously simple world in which 
Renoir painted are carefully characterized. “There 
is a chapter on ‘‘La Famille” and one on “Les Mod- 
éles et les Bonnes’”’ which alone would make a credit- 
able introduction to Renoir’s painting. There is a 
long description of a “Grand Amateur’ which ex- 
plains indirectly how Renoir’s canvases rose to great 
value in such a short period and in spite of hard 
criticism. The chapter ‘‘Renoir Fait Mon Portrait” 
tells of Renoir’s method of work, and throughout 
the book are comments by Renoir on art, travel, pol- 
itics and what-not. 

No other biography of a modern painter, nor any 
essay as far as I know, will give a truer impression 
of the difficulties through which a great artist strug- 
gles in order to be successful. Vollard has charac- 
terized the reception that the entire impressionist 
movement received in his characterization of the 
“Grand Amateur.’ Let me quote to show what he 
knows to be the difficulty, and to show how he makes 
the conversation of a well-known collector do the 
work of presenting his opinion. M. de Camondo is 
instructing Vollard to buy him some of Renoir’s 
work. Vollard suggests the magnificent portrait of 
Madame de Bonnieéres, painted in 1889. 


“Te ne veux pas non plus des 89, car c'est en plein 
l’époque aigre, cette époque dont un celebre critique 
d’avant-garde a dit: ‘Ces Renoir-la sont des fruits 
qui n’ arriveront jamais a maturité.’ Mais j’ai de- 
cide d’avoir des Renoir; trouvez-moi donc de bons 
70, méme des 65,—des Renoir ‘femme, bien en- 
tendu! Prenez garde aux mains! Pas de ces mains 
de cuisiniéres, comme il aime tant a faire. Et atten- 
tion aussi au genre de robe, at soignez bien, dans 
votre choix, le cOté morbidesse! 11 va de soi, n’est-ce 
pas, que ce ne devra pas étre des Renoir trop 
Renoir!” 


This M. de Camondo refused a still-life of Re- 
noir’s because (he had refused a Poisson of Manet’s 


for the same reason) there was no more wall space 
in his dining room. The same connoisseur bought a 


Cézanne only because he had an autographed letter 
from Claude Monet, giving his word of honor that 
the picture would surely become famous some day. 
In France Vollard’s book has scandalized the art 
circles, for Vollard makes fun of the collectors and 
dealers who have been boosting Renoir. ‘That Vol- 
lard does not place Renoir definitely in any move- 
ment and does not hand down any judgment on 
Renoir’s work is a shock to those who have heard 
only extravagant praise and explanation of the 
“Mlaster’s” manner. There is a type of reader who 
will “not get much out of Vollard’s ‘Renoir’ ” for 
this reason. ‘The final judgment they expect is too 
often made. It is a harder task and a more im- 
portant one to show that Renoir was a kindly old 
man, sometimes depressed,—and rather amazed, 
when he found that his canvases had become rich 
prizes. But of course in this country there will be 
few who will not take M. Vollard’s book for what 
it is, a biography and not a criticism of Renoir’s art. 
If they miss their “in the last analysis” or “outstand- 
ing figure in a great world movement” or other 
familiar bit of critical writing they should be satis- 
fied to have presented to them all the evidence, short 
of the painter’s actual work, on which to base an 
opinion, and the opportunity to think as they please, 
when they please. Heeb: 


THE DEEPER FAITH, by Carlos Wupper- 
mann. New York, G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1921. 


ITH the advent of the Harding adminis- 

tration we have had in these United States 
a riot of materialism which bodes for evil. 
With Wilson the appeal the administration made 
(and this is quite irrespective of one’s judgment 
of Wilson) was almost invariably a moral appeal, 
a spiritual one. Harding speaks of the materialistic 
advantages of a certain course of action. “Take 
the attitude of the two men toward the tariff. 
Wilson saw clearly that protective tariffs are an 
everlasting source of conflicts between nations. 
Free trade was made one of his fourteen points 
because he knew that it was a necessity if we were 
to have peace. [The immense economic advantages 
of free trade were nothing to Wilson compared 
to the moral gain. Harding’s point of view is 
purely a sectional one. It is no longer international. 
It is not even national. The farmers want a tariff 
on food stuffs. Let them have it. The steel in- 
terests ask for a tariff on iron. By all means grant 
it to them. Propaganda for a higher tariff, propa- 
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ganda which is in direct conflict with the truth 
goes on and no one raises a voice to show that 
it is untrue. We are told that Germany is taking 
employment from our workmen by underselling us 
in our home market. We are not told that we 
are selling to Germany three times what she sells 
us. We are not told that we buy three times as 
much from Japan as we do from Germany and 
that our imports from England and France rank 
second and third. We are not told that at the 
present time we are underselling the world in 
almost every line. Our industries as a whole need 
no high tariff unless they wish to exploit the home 
market. Why are not voices raised on all sides 
against the lies which are told and against Ma- 
terialism, which is being made the god we are ex- 
pected to worship? 

Carlos Wuppermann was an American in the 
army of occupation at Coblentz. He lost his life 
there. Among his papers were the notes on life 
which are now published under the title, “The 
Deeper Faith.” As long as America produces men 
like Carlos Wuppermann there is no reason for 
us to feel that our country may not yet lead in 
the regeneration of the world. Here is a book 
which everyone should read. It is immature. 
There are signs throughout the book that Wupper- 
mann, had he lived, would have done greater work. 
Yet immature as it is I would not know where to 
turn to find a more timely message. I shall quote 
from it and quote extensively: 


XXIII. 

‘““As a people we have chosen prosperity as our 
ideal; and by thrift and industry, the virtues which 
man shares with the ant and the bee, we have in 
large measure attained the desired ends. We are 
prosperous, we are successful. And what, in effect, 
has prosperity brought us? Greater happiness? 
Is the American millionaire happier than the Italian 
peasant? Has he attained a deeper, surer peace of 
soul? Does he offer greater reverence to the trinity 
of goodness, beauty and truth? 

“T wonder if it is not high time that we closed 
our Franklins and opened our Emersons; that we 
turned from the multitudinous volumes on how 
to succeed with which our bookshelves are laden 
to the rare masterpieces of literature, which teach 
us how to fail. It is so much easier to succeed 
than to fail! And the time cries aloud for men 
with the courage to snap their fingers in the face 
of fortune, and to embrace poverty and pain, and 
the contempt of their fellowmen, for a dream’s sake 
and the love of their persecutors. 


XG 


“He who would increase his love for the noble 
can best accomplish that purpose by learning to love 
the ignoble. Try to admire the sinner if you 
would broaden and beautify your worship of the 
saint. The problem of enriching the life of the 
soul is the problem of finding God in the lowest. 
When you have discovered the divinity that hides 
in the heart of a rose do you think you are less 
likely to see God in the eyes of a friend? Do you 
hesitate to love the Magdalene lest in so doing 
you make less beautiful your worship of the Virgin 
Mary? It is a vain and foolish fear; for there is 
no love which does not render the heart more 
capable of beautiful worship. 


XLV. 


We hear it often asserted that love justifies 
everything, and we are asked to sympathize with 
those who for their love’s sake have sacrificed honor, 
faith, ideas. But there is only one thing that love 
can justify, and that is goodness. It is the absence 
of love that excuses, if it does not justify, the com- 
mission of an evil deed. He who has never known 
the joy of a supreme love, he is at a disadvantage 
in his struggle to live nobly, purely. We must 
judge him more leniently than his brother to whom 
has been granted the unshaken flame of the lamp 
of personal love by which to guide his footsteps 
through the Daedalian grottoes of human existence. 
The highest love brings responsibilities, not privi- 
leges; and he who truly loves knows himself under 
special obligation to live the faithful warrior of 
divine virtue. 


LXXXIITI. 


“Tt was the principle of non-resistance, as ex- 
emplified in the lives of the saints and the martyrs, 
which brought about the triumph of the Christian 
religion in the centuries after Christ. When the 
Church renounced that doctrine, took up arms and 
became a world power, her doom was sealed. For 
the sermon on the mount is not the impossibly ideal 
moral code of a fanatic; it is the only sane and 
practical program of enduring reform. 


ACLVe 


“The means justifies the end! So they have 
ever argued, who love life and success more than 
the Eternal Values. And it seems we have not 
yet realized the absurdity of a theory which divides 
existence into two disjunctive entities, which does 
not see that every means is itself an end, that 
Eternal Life is above all a question of this present 
moment. Now and again some prophet of God’s 
truth raises his warning voice against the cowardly 
temporizing so characteristic of our generation, but 
deafened by the insistent sophistries of our practical 
reformers, we cannot hear, we cannot understand. 
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LENIN 


GLARE SHERIDAN 


XCV. 


“And yet, were we to study the lives of the great 
and good men of all ages, we should surely learn 
that there is but one way to live for an ideal, 
namely, to live as though that ideal were already 
a reality. Act as you would act were the world 
of which you dream the real world; so speaks the 
voice of the Spirit. Is it not true that the reality 
of our ideals is in large measure dependent upon 
ourselves, that we create the environment in which 
we live? If I believe in justice it is not necessary 
that I should wait until all men accept that ideal 
before making it a reality in my life. It is neces- 
sary only that I should be just, it is necessary that 
I should not compromise with injustice. If, how- 
ever, in order to reach a position of power in which 
I may make justice accepted of all men I descend 
to the accomplishment of one act of injustice I have 
nullified in advance the effect of all my efforts.” 


MAYFAIR TO MOSCOW, Clare Sheridan’s 
Diary, New York, Boni & Liveright, 1921. 


LARE SHERIDAN’S DIARY loses none of 
its effect upon being reread. I read it first 
when she had her Knoedler show, and I have just 
looked through it again. It is shallow, superficial, 
but it has much charm and the woman who has mod- 
elled Lenin’s head so solidly must have sharp eyes. 
She has a talent for description which is rare. Lenin, 
Trotzky, Krassin come into the field of vision and 
pass out. We feel that we have met them and that 
we have gotten from the meeting just the ordinary 
things which we usually do get when celebrities come 
into our lives. Few get more. Hesse 


RUPAM, a Journal of Oriental Art, Chiefly 
Indian; No. 5) Calcutta, Rupam, 7 Old Post 
Office’ St:, 1921. 


HERE is in India a widespread propaganda 
for the furtherance of native art and litera- 
ture. Doubtless back of the movement is a strong 
desire for self-expression. In Rupam this desire for 
expression finds an outlet. Rupam is one of the 
most attractively gotten up art magazines pub- 
lished. It appears quarterly. Writing of Japanese 
art in an article entitled, “Ihe Four Degrees of 
Art,” James H. Cousins says: 
“During a year in Japan (1919-1920) in which 
I enjoyed considerable living contact with its won- 
derful art in temple architecture, painting and color- 
printing, I was interested to find some . gradual 
slackening in my first joy in color and design and 
technical perfection. I appeared to miss something 
else that would give that final ratification which 
puts an art beyond all question; and I was slowly 
driven to the conclusion that Japanese art has 
stopped short at perfection of skill and esthetic 
perception, and has not since the great days of its 
chelaship to India through China and Korea been 
disturbed by those incursions from the inner worlds 
that give instability to art, but at the same time 
give adventure and vitality and largeness.” 


THE NATURE OF LANDSCAPE, by Samuel 
Latta Kingan. Well illustrated. Privately printed, 
1920. 


“THE fourteen paintings from the author’s 

private collection which illustrate “The Nature 
of Landscape” are evidence enough that Mr. Kingan 
is no modernist. J. Francis Murphy, Albert L. 
Groll, Leonard Ochtman, George Inness are ex- 
amples of his choice, and the reproductions carry a 
definite idea of what the author thinks should be 
the nature of landscape. ‘The text, arranged under 
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three heads, “Feeling, Fancy and Spirit,” ‘The 
Attendants Truth and Beauty,’ and “The More 
Important Qualities of the Materials,” is not essen- 
tial. It wanders up, down and around rather heed- 
lessly. All three essays are more a succession of 
glorified word pictures than the presentation of an 
opinion. In the first, it is evident, he postulates 
the human element in landscape; in the second, 
observation and a vague unity which is called 
beauty, and in the third, the craft necessary, a rela- 


tion between color and shape, the use of chiaro 
oscuro, the non-importance of line. 

Mr. Kingan is eager for the beauty and magnifi- 
cence of nature, eager for landscape artists to wor- 
ship as he does, but he is prejudiced in favor of a 
certain type of landscape art. His eagerness is mis- 
spent. He would like to be free and admire a 
vigorous interpretation of landscape, but there are 
always the revered pictures in his collection to hold 


him back. A. B. 


THE FORUM 


My pEAR Mr. FIELD: 


The catalogue of paintings, issued by the Metro- 
politan Museum, mentions a bequest from the will 
of Hugo Reisinger for the purchase of “modern 
German art.” Mr. Reisinger died, I believe, in 
1914, but the collection of ‘modern German art” 
still consists of pictures by Liebl, von Lenbach, Lieb- 
ermann, Makart, Thoma, Triibner and Uhde. ‘The 
most important, and the best sculptors and painters 
of the 20th century Germany are not represented ; 
yet an excellent and representative selection might 
be made from the work of Lehmbruck, Hoetger, 
Heckel, Marc, Pechstein, Paula Modersohn, Anita 


Ree, Klein, Fritz Friedrichs, Moll, Purrmann, 
Macke, Kirchner, Klee, Kubin, Nauen, Zeller, 
Uhden, Schelfhout, Grossmann, Jaeckel, Eberz, 
Feininger, Seehaus, Kokoschka, Schmidt-Rotluff, 


Nolde, Diez and Seewald. The present moment is 
financially speaking, a good one for the employment 
of the legacy, judging by the prices of etchings and 
lithographs in Germany, prices absurdly cheap in 
dollars. Americans have little knowledge of what 
has been done there since 1900, in spite of the enor- 
mous production and feverish interest in all the arts, 
even in their less important cities. If THE ARTS 
can in any way stimulate the authorities to an 
intelligent use of the Reisinger fund, it will have 
rendered one more service to those Americans who 
care greatly for painting. 

I should like, in passing, to express my pleasure 
in your defense of Rimsky-Korsakoff. I have never, 
while in this country, missed a performance of 
Le Coq d’Or, nor ceased to find it a source of cool 
delight. It is gratifying to read your appreciation 
of an artist to whom justice has rarely been done; 


and I think Mr. Rosenfeld, in this instance, deserves 
your rather sharp reproof. 

Perhaps you will think it presumptuous in one 
whose concern is rather more with literature than 
with painting to question the wisdom of the Thayer 
memorial exercises in the last issue. “Thayer was 
beyond question a superior painter and an important 
figure in American art; but when Dewing and 
Gellatly speak of the “Monadnock” as the greatest: 
landscape ever painted, I wonder if they are not 
injuring his fame somewhat as Mirbeau did that of 
Maeterlinck, when he spoke of “La _ Princesse 
Maleine” as the work of an artist greater than 
Shakespeare? An authentic talent among us has 
enough to bear without the extra burden of in- 
juciclous praise. 

The same kind of extravagance has made it 
dificult to be quite just to “Main Street.” In 
your last number you made several very excellent 
observations; and I should myself like to have the 
ass who wrote “ranks with “The Scarlet Letter’ ” 
sent to “work in the plantations” to which the 
Doctor consigned Rousseau. Yet it seems to me 
that you have not mentioned the chief purpose and 
the essential value, in so far as it exists, of the 
book. Lewis, I think, attempted to tell the story 
of a human being’s aspiration toward the practically 
impossible; the ageless desire for a life beautiful 
and free, a desire constantly defeated by the very 
nature of man as a social animal. ‘The method is 
erroneous, the symbols crude, and the local and 
national flavor too strong; but an artistic purpose, 
however unsatisfactorily it may take form, deserved 
respect. 

I have said a great deal too much; let me but 
thank you for THE Arts, its reproductions, and 
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your own stimulating articles, which bring an in- 
telligent enthusiasm into our,somewhat arid Ameri- 
can life. 
Faithfully, 
LucteN DEAN PEARSON. 


[The Metropolitan Museum should purchase 
only works which will enhance the permanent value 
of the collection. Out of the score and more of 
men you have mentioned three or four will prob- 
ably be ranked as great artists a century hence. 
The rest will take their places as the hangers-on of 
a movement, the adopters of other men’s modes 
of speech, the imitators. When I was in Germany 
a year ago I was amazed at the amount of good 
modern art there was at the various shows, espe- 
cially at the Dusseldorf exhibition. A painter like 
Pechstein has enlarged our vision much as Winslow 
Homer enlarged it, but Pechstein seems to me 
less of an artist than Homer. He impresses us 
more because his point of view seems more un- 
usual. To the art lovers of thirty years ago the 
vision of Homer seemed not less original. Paul 
Klee is more sensitive, more personal, but in buying 
two of his charming drawings last summer I did 
not have the feeling that they would necessarily 
interest the generation which will succeed this. I 
feel about the art of Klee as I do about the plays 
of Maeterlinck, about the music of Debussy. All 
three move me deeply. Will they move those who 
come after us? “That does not trouble me. Last 
summer a museum entrusted me with a certain 
I bought Forain 
I felt more 
Forain’s 


sum to purchase works of art. 
for the museum, Paul Klee for myself. 
certain that Forain would live than Klee. 
appeal is broader. 

Although the Museum should not go too fast 
in purchasing ultra-modern German art there is 
one step which it should take at once. Lehmbruck 
is surely one of the great sculptors of our times. 
His death has been a severe blow to modern art. 
The memorial exhibition of his work at Dusseldorf 
last summer removed every doubt I had of his im- 
portance in the art life of our times. The Metro- 
politan should purchase at once replicas of the more 
important of Lehmbruck’s sculptures. (It is not 
generally known that Lehmbruck’s cast his statues 
in a very hard artificial stone). “There is no longer 
any reason for delay in carrying out the terms of 
the Riesinger bequest. “There is every reason, as 
you suggest, for haste. 

The “wisdom of the Thayer memorial exercises 
in the last issue” has been questioned by others. 
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In my few words of introduction I expressed the 
opinion that “Thayer was the most distinguished 
living American painter. Holding that belief I 
could hardly have done less for his memory than I 
did. It was not my place .to exercise any censor- 
ship on the opinions expressed of Thayer by his 
friends. Anything of the kind would have been 
presumptuous indeed. Whoever writes under his 
own signature is given a free rein.—EpirTor. | 


Lake George, Sept. 7, 1921. 
Dear FIELD: 


I have received a Circular. I have seen the 
“Herald.”—It’s all very amusing to one like myself. 
Why, it is not so many years ago that one of the 
Modern Art Champions at the Museum, when see- 
ing the first Matisse show at 291 asked his wife to 
go home with him at once so both could take a bath 
in a disinfectant! 

It is not so many years ago that some of those 
artists now ‘“‘championing”’ modernity stood before 
Picasso, Matisse, Cézanne water colors, etc., and 
shriecked with laughter—lI can see them still stand- 
ing in a particular place and [| hear their laughter. 
They are pseudo-moderns themselves. 

It is also not so many years ago that some of those 
loaning pictures to the Exhibition at the Museum 
“had no use” whatever for Cézanne, Matisse, Picasso 
& Co.—Now they are proud owners . ... and 
pioneers! 

Ye Gods.— 

So why this surprise and indignation that a cow- 
ardly Anonymity should re-echo what the “Wise” 
of To-Day themselves labelled “Modern Art” not 
so long ago at 291!—Degenerates, Paranoiacs, 
Fakirs, Anarchists (Bolshevism was still unknown) 
and what not. 

It’s but the old story as old as social evolution 
itself. 

Greetings, 
ALFRED STIEGLITZ. 


[Was there never a time, my dear Stieglitz, when 
you also were quite befuddled by “modern atti 
We all live and learn.—Epiror. | 


July 24, 1921. 
Dear Mr. FIELD: 

You are so extremely generous and fair that after 
seeing my nasty letter spread over your pages un- 
blushingly I am brought to blush for it myself. 

I want to tell you what a beautiful thing your 
Abbott Thayer number is. I knew Abbott Thayer 
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intimately for a few years—and then not at all. 
I studied under him, worked for him and lived there 
in Dublin with him. And I have always had the 
most profound respect for his genius. In this I have 
found myself lately more and more alone, for he is 
scarcely even known by the generation of today. 1 
am stimulated by your recognition of his greatness 
and by the fine, prompt tribute you have paid him. 
Faithfully yours, 
RocKWELL KENT. 


[Your letter, published in the June-July Arts, did 
not seem nasty to me but merely to be the natural 
reaction of a frank, open, enthusiastic nature whose 
greatest interest in life is, as it should be, in his 
work, It is only the reflective person who sees all 
sides of a controversy and he is seldom a creative 
artist. Reflection came to you later and then you 
blushed for the letter, unnecessarily, for those who 
know you felt your character then, as they will feel 
it now in the generous letter just received. 

Abbott Thayer was indeed a great man and it is 
a joy to know that you who knew him intimately 
share my respect for his genius.—EDIrTor. | 


“Aveust, 16, 1921. 
“Wir. HAMILTON EASTER FIELD, 
Editor of ‘THE ARTs, 
Brooklyn, 
NEY. 
“DEAR Mr. FIELD: 


“Co-operation rather than competition in the 
business world has always been the most successful 
method to pursue,—in more ways than one. 

“Probably through some error on the part of the 
lately defunct Touchstone, formerly the Craftsman 
magazine, you were led to believe that The 4 merican 
Art Student name, title and rights went with it. To 
correct this impression would advise a consultation 
of the files of the Library of Congress, copyright 
division, as well as that of the U. S. Patent Office, 
where our name is registered in full and title rights 
granted to Messrs. Kramer and Hubbard. 

“This may be no fault of yours, but it was forcibly 
called to my attention that you were soliciting sub- 
scriptions under that name and offering to accept 
money presumably for The American Art Student, 
plus THe Arts and The Touchstone. As well as 
advertising it in The International Studio. ‘This 
must stop. 

“Like you, I too have been an art teacher. Have 
taught in two cities here, and in France as well. 
There’s no reason in the world why any friendly 
relations we have had in the past should be severed. 


In fact we offered to exchange copies and adver- 
tising, and still stand ready to exchange a quarter 
page of advertising to our mutual advantage at any 
time. We sent you the first four copies of our re- 
publication, but receiving none from you, were 
obliged to take your name off our lists. 

“Entirely aside from the legal aspects of the case, 
stealing a copyrighted, patented name, and accepting 
money under false pretenses, it.is rather an un- 
ethical thing to do,—something that no artist or 
art teacher would deliberately stoop to. ‘That is why 
I feel it is not altogether your fault and that it will 
be corrected. ‘Thanking you in advance for caring 
for this matter, we are, 


“Yours very truly, 
“AMERICAN ART STUDENT PuB’G Co., 
“By Walter W. Hubbard.” 


[As my readers will see I have been accused of 
theft and of accepting money under false pretenses. 
Until I am safely behind the bars at Sing Sing I ask 
my readers to suspend judgment. 

May I say a few words in my defense? 

The accusation is written on a letterhead of The 
American Art Student, which is described on the 
head as an “exclusively art magazine.” (I hope the 
editors understand art better than they do the use 
of the English language. ) 

Let us take up the history of the case. The dmer- 
ican Art Student sold without reserve all rights and 
title to that name to The Touchstone Magazine. 
Tue Arts bought from The Touchstone Magazine 
all rights and title to the name The Touchstone 
Magazine and American Art Student. ‘The 
official name of THE Arts is THE TOUCHSTONE 
MacaZINE, THE ARTS AND AMERICAN ART STU- 
DENT and Tue Arts has the sole right and title to 
the name AMERICAN Art StupENT. If Mr. Hub- 
bard will take the trouble to consult the files of the 
New York Post Office he will there find the originals 
of the documents to which I have referred, among 
which is the document by which the defunct 4 mer- 
ican Art Student was sold to The Touchstone. 

There are memory specialists who can work won- 
ders. They might even restore Mr. Hubbard’s 
memory. It is inconceivable that a moralist should 
copyright a title which he had previously sold (and 
Mr. Hubbard’s letter, I feel, proves him to be a 
moralist), especially when the law does not respect 
such a copyright. Did he knowingly copyright that 
which he had sold to another he is a moral skunk, 
unfit to be the editor of an “exclusively art 
magazine.” —EDITOR. | 
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August 2, 1921. 
To the Editor, 

As a publisher for many years I have been read- 
ing the book reviews of our leading journals and 
magazines. I cannot say that I have ever learned 
much therefrom. I have marvelled at the ease with 
which the writers filled column after column with 
the East wind. Quite by chance the May number 
of Tue Arts which you sent to our advertising de- 
partment fell into my hands. I made it a point to 
buy the June-July issue. For years literary criticism 
has been a dead thankless job. You have made it 
a thing with life. Never before in America have 
we had such sanity in book reviewing and the amaz- 
ing thing is that it is a sanity which is as piquant 
as sin. In form it is absolutely modern, but in intent 
it is close to Moliére. Here is a mirror held up to 
the pretensions of our modern writers. We see their 
foibles, their weaknesses. You have done what I 
was planning to do in my old age. My acquaint- 
ance with authors has given me inside knowledge of 
their works. You have felt instinctively the things 
in their writing which I had gotten from the men. 
Such instinct is rare and I congratulate you on your 
gift. Use it fearlessly, honestly, as fearlessly and 


THE ART 


BROOKLYN 

BrooKkLyN Museum, Eastern Parkway.—Open 
week days, 9 to 6; Sunday, 2 to 6; pay days, Mon- 
day and Tuesday, 25 cents. Exhibition of fukusa, 
or Japanese gift-cloths. 

Prymoutu InstiTuTE, Orange and Hicks Sts.— 
Paintings by Hamilton Easter Field, Sculpture by 
Robert Laurent. 

MANHATTAN 

(Exhibitions are listed in the order in which they 
would be seen by a visitor beginning at Washington 
Square and going north.) 

SALAMAGUNDI CLUB, 47 Fifth Ave.—Paintings 
by members. 

WANAMAKER (BELMAISON) GALLERIES. Wana- 
maker’s.—Modern paintings and sculptures. 

Civic Cius, 14 West 12th St.—Sculpture by 
Stanislas Szukalski. 

NaTtIonaL Arts Crus, 119 East 19th St.—Ex- 


hibition of work from the permanent collection, 


as honestly as you are now doing and you will soon 
gain recognition as the most inspiring critic of 
literature America has yet produced. 


DiscipuLUS ALDI. 


[Thanks! I appreciate the delicacy of your feel- 
ings as a publisher of books which I may review. 
You have given an excellent reason in the note 
marked “personal” for not wishing to divulge your 
identity, even to me.—Eprror. | 


MONADNOCK SPEAKS 


Upon a peak in far Samoa sleeps 

Tusitala, teller of tales; upon 

An isle, in blue Aegean waters, Brooke, 
Endymion of these painful years, is laid ; 
Now rests upon my top the dust of him 

Who loved and honored me—the mortal part 
Of Thayer whose magic brush was ever dipt 
Into my moods, to mirror forth my soul. 

So I, Monadnock, consecrated, front 

The stars with new-found dignity and power; 
Yea, take upon my brow a grace akin 

To all those sacred tombs where Genius lies. 
Traveller, approach, and bare, and bow, thy head, 
And, musing, feel within thy spirit—peace. 


CALENDAR 


Keppet’s, 4 East 39th St.—Etchings by Joseph 
Pennell and other artists. 

ARLINGTON GALLERIES, 274 Madison Ave.— 
Summer exhibition of American paintings. 

Macsetu Gatiery, 450 Fifth Ave.—General 
exhibition of American artists. 

Pusiic Liprary, Fifth Ave. and 42d St.—Col- 
lection of Paintings. Modern American wood- 
block prints. Recent additions, through the summer. 

DupeENsinc GALLERIES, 45 West 44th St.— 
General exhibition. 

Ciry Crus, 55 West 44th St.—General ex- 
hibition of American landscapes. 

Montross GaAuvery, 550: Fifth Ave.—Exhibi- 
tion of a group of American artists. 

Kwnoepver’s, 556 Fifth Ave-—General exhibition 
of paintings and engravings. 

Joun Levy Gatverigs, 559 Fifth Ave.—Gen- 


eral exhibition. 
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ARDEN Stuptos, 559 Fifth Ave.—Summer ex- 
hibition of decorative paintings. 

ACKERMANN GaALLertizs, 10 East 46th St.— 
General exhibition of etchings. 

DANIEL GALLERY, 2 West 47th St.—Group of 
modern paintings. 

Brown Ropertson Co., 415 Madison Ave.— 
Water colors and wood-blocks by Charles W. 
Bartlett, to October 15. 

Scott AND FowLes GALLERIES, removed to 667 
Fifth Ave—xXVIIIth century English paintings. 
Barbizon paintings. Bronzes by Paul Manship and 
Mario Korbel. 

Museum oF FrencH Art, 599 Fifth Ave— 
Permanent exhibitions of prints, casts, textiles and 
paintings. 

Henry REINHARDT & Son, 606 Fifth Ave.— 
General exhibition. 

FERARGIL GALLERIES, 607 Fifth Ave.—Exhibi- 
tion of American paintings. 

BapcocK GALLERIES, 19 East 49th St.—Group 
exhibition. 

KenNepy GALLeEry, 613 Fifth Ave-—Old views 
of New York and other cities. 

AINSLIE GALLERY, 615 Fifth Ave-—General Ex- 
hibition of American paintings. 

Howarp YouNG GALLERIES, 620 Fifth Ave.— 
American and foreign paintings. 

REHN ‘GALLERY, 6 West 50th St.—Exhibition 
of American paintings. 

WILDENSTEIN (GALLERIES, 647 Fifth Ave.— 
General exhibition. 

Bourceois GALLERY, 668 Fifth Ave.—General 
exhibition. 

FEARON GALLERIES, 25 West 54th St.—Antique 
and modern paintings. 

YAMANAKA & Co., 680 Fifth Ave.—Exhibition 
of Buddhistic art. 

KrAUSHAAR GALLERIES, 680 Fifth Ave.—Gen- 
eral exhibition. 

EuricH Gavvertgs, 707 Fifth Ave——Contem- 
porary American paintings. 


Hartow Gatterises, 712 Fifth Ave.—-General 
exhibition. 


DuRAND-RUEL GALLERY, 12 East 5/th St—= 
General exhibition. 


BRUMMER GALLERY, 43 East 57th St.—Exhi- 
bition of antique art. 


Fotsom Gatverties, 104 West 57th St.—Group 
exhibition. 


Mitcu Ga.ueriges, 108 West 57th St.—Summer 


exhibition American paintings and sculpture. 


PoweLt Gavuery, 117 West 5/th St.—Pamt 
ings by a group of artists. 


MussMANN GALLERY, 144 West 57th St.— 
Etchings by Phillip Little, Oct. 1 to 15. Paintings 
by Eugene Higgins, Oct. 1 to 22. Etchings by 
Ernest Haskell, Oct. 17 to 30. 


HANFSTAENGL GALLERIES, 153 West 57th St.— 
Recent paintings by N. Luisi and J. A. Ten Eyck, 
3d. Paintings by Lenbach, Stuck, Kaulbach, Harl- 
finger, Kasparides and Alexander Koster. 


WeYHE Ga.tery, 710 Lexington Ave.—Exhi- 
bition of modern graphic art. 


HistroricaL Society, 170 Central Park West.— 
Important Collection of Paintings by the old mas- 
ters (open to the public, except during the month 
of August). 


Museum or NaruraAt History, Columbus 
Ave. and 77th St.—Permanent collection of works 
of art. Open week days, 10 to 5; Sunday, 1 to 5. 


METROPOLITAN Museum, Central Park at East 
82d St.—Open daily from 10 A. M. to 5 P. M.; 
Saturdays, until 10 P. M. Sundays, 10 A. M. to 5 
P. M. Admission, Monday and Friday, 25 cents; 
free other days. Drawings and color blocks by 
Florence Wyman Ivins to Oct. 1. 


AMERICAN NuMIsMATIC Society, Broadway and 
155th St. Permanent exhibition of modern and 
ancient medals. 


Hispanic Society, Broadway and 156th St.— 
Important collection of Spanish works of art, in- 
cluding paintings by E] Greco, Velasquez and Goya. 
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~ Arthur Tooth & Sons, Ltd. 


Eo PASBL IS HED 1342 


High Class Paintings 


NEW YORK: 709 FIFTH AVENUE 
LONDON: 155 NEW BOND STREET 


WILDENSTEIN & CO. 


High-clas OLD PAINTINGS AND WORKS 
OPCARG. TAPES DRIES TAN DBEURNITURE 


NEW YORK - - = - 647 Fifth Avenue 
PARIS Sy pas ae 57 Rue La Boetie 
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DRAWINGS BY DONALD CORLEY 


Twenty-two reproductions, published in portfolio, 
original size 
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"THE portfolios are printed in two editions; one of fifty numbered copies on hand-made linen paper, each 

drawing signed by the artist; and one of five hundred numbered copies on a Strathmore antique paper, 
each portfolio signed. The drawings are reproduced with wide margins. suitable for framing. ‘The prices 
are five dollars for the regular edition, and twenty dollars for the special edition. Order copies in advance. 


Subscribers to THE ARTS are entitled to a ten per cent. reduction on the prices quoted above. 


Address THE ARTS, EAGLE BUILDING, BROOKLYN, NE Wee 
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DONALD CORLEY 


THE MADHOUSE BARGE 
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EXHIBITION OF ETCHINGS— By Kaswmir 


Comprising 


Views of 


| LONDON 
| PRAGUE 
| MUNICH 
| FLORENCE 
ROME 
VIENNA 


HANFSTAENGL GALLERIES, 153 West 57th Street, New York 


The Most 
Notable 


Kasimir 


| 


Collection 
Ever 
Shown 
in 


New York 


KASIMIRe EX HIB LE DOR, 


| MONTROSS GALLERY 


550 FIFTH AVENUE 


NEW YORK 


ETCHINGS THAT DANGE 


By TROY KINNEY 
KENNEDY & CO., 613 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 
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Arthur Tooth & Sons, Ltd. 


Bese AsD alse EDS 18 42 


High Class Paintings 


NEW YORK: 709 FIFTH AVENUE 
LONDON: 155 NEW BOND STREET 


WILDENSTEIN & CO. 


High-clas OLD PAINTINGS AND WORKS 
OF ART) TAPESTRIES AND FURNITURE 


NEW YORK x bas cee 647 Fifth Avenue 
PARIS se =p, duel oe 57 Rue La Boetie 
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DRAWINGS BY TDONALD COREE 


Twenty-two reproductions, published in portfolio, original size 
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ETUDE CHINOISE DONALD CORER 


THe portfolios are printed in two editions; one of fifty numbered copies on hand-made linen paper, each 

drawing signed by the artist; and one of five hundred numbered copies on a Strathmore antique paper, 
each portfolio signed. “The drawings are reproduced with wide margins, suitable for framing. ‘The prices 
are five dollars for the regular edition, and twenty dollars for the special edition. Order copies in advance. 


Subscribers to THE ARTS are entitled to a ten per cent. reduction on the prices quoted above. 


Address THE ARTS, EAGLE BUILDING, BROOKLYN, NEW 33a 
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EXHIBITION OF ETCHINGS— By Keowee 


Comprising % _ The Woe 
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PRAGUE ees : ee . : he ie Collection 
MUNICH | foam Corea le Cig Ever 
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VIENNA FO en eS Fn ag Re «|| «New York 


KASIM I Re kex H PBT Poss 
HANFSTAENGL GALLERIES, 153 West 57th Street, New York 


MONTROSS GALLERY 


550 FIFTH AVENUE ‘ 
above 45th St. ADELINE GENEE 


NEW YORK | ETCHINGS THAT DANCE 


By TROY KINNEY 


KENNEDY & CO., 613 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 
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Arthur Tooth & Sons, Ltd. 


oe ALB ils Ee ED 1°3492 


High Class Paintings 


| NEW YORK: 709 FIFTH AVENUE 
LONDON: 155 NEW BOND STREET 


WILDENSTEIN & CO. 


High-clas OLD PAINTINGS AND WORKS 
OF ART, TAPESTRIES AND FURNITURE 


NEW YORK - - - - 647 Fifth Avenue 
PARIS 0) ae ee 57 Rue La Boetie 
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DRAWINGS: BY DONALD. CORLEY 


Twenty-two reproductions, published tn portfolio, original size 
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ETUDE CHINOISE DONALD CORLEY 


"THE portfolios are printed in two editions; one of fifty numbered copies on hand-made linen paper, each 

drawing signed by the artist; and one of five hundred numbered copies on a Strathmore antique paper, 
each portfolio signed. “The drawings are reproduced with wide margins, suitable for framing. The prices 
will be furnished on request; or see your book dealer. 


Subscribers to THE ARTS are entitled to a ten per cent. reduction. 


Address THE ARTS, EAGLE BUILDING, BROOKLYN, NE Weegee 
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EXHIBITION OF ETCHINGS— By Kasimir 


| ComtR Tee & | The Most 
Vier Peels : | Notable 
LONDON Kasimir 
PRAGUE Collection 
MUNICH Ever 
FLORENCE Shown 
ROME in 
VIENNA New York 


KASIMIR EXHIBITION 
HANFSTAENGL GALLERIES, 153 West 57th Street, News ams 


MONTROSS GALLERY 


550 FIFTH AVENUE | 
above 45th St. 


NEW YORK 


ETCHINGS THAT DANCE 


| By TROY KINNEY 
KENNEDY & CO., 613 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 
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THE 


Published 
Every 
Month 
During the 
Art Season 
and Twice 
During 

the Summer 


( THE TOUCHSTONE, and 

R T S AMERICAN ART STUDENT 
ITH the following issues: October, November, December, Jan- 
uary, February, March, April, May, June-July and August- 


September. Subscription: Three dollars a year, thirty cents a 
number (to foreign countries three dollars and seventy-five cents). 

Advertising rates on application. No advertisements will be accepted 
from any house where, in the opinion of the Editor, the art-lover cannot 
buy with confidence. 

Tue Arts may be had at book-stores and news-stands throughout the 
United States; and in Europe, of The Independent Gallery, Grafton St., 
London (one shilling and six pence) ; of Brentano’s and Bernheim Jeune, 
Paris (four francs) ; of Ulrico Heepli, Milan, and of the Libreria Spith- 


cever, Rome (seven liras). 


THE ARTs accepts no responsibility for unsolicited manuscripts. 


HAMILTON EASTER FIELD, Edttor and Publisher 


ARDSLEY STUDIOS, 110 COLUMBIA HEIGHTS, BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 


NEWCOMB MACKLIN & CO. 


Painting Frames, Mirror Frames, Decorative Specialties 


PICTURE FRAME MAKERS 


(For Over Forty Years) 


@ 


233 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


Art Galleries, Salesroom and Factory 
State and Kinzie Streets, Chicago 


Catalogues sent to Art Dealers, Decorators and Artists 
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| Established 1873 Telephone 7484 Murray Hill 


GEO. F. OF 


H. SCHMINKE & CO.'S 274 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 
COLORS FOR ARTISTS | Bet. 39th and 40th Streets 


Formerly at 3 East 28th Street 


AGAIN ON THE MARKET 
Available Through Leading Dealers 


MUSSINI OIL COLORS 
TEMPERA COLORS 
HORADAM’S PATENT 
MOIST WATER COLORS 
MEDIUMS AND VARNISHES 


PICTURE FRAMER 


PupERUee. oe The Mounting of Large Architectural 
APRO WHITESAN fora brichtuce | Drawings and Stretching of Parchment 
DECORATIVE OIL COLORS _ Diplomas and Old Manuscripts a Specialty 
8 
MENG’S PASTELS | Reframing, Regilding, 
& a. 
ALUMINIUM PALETTES | Repairing and 
Packing 
M. GRUMBACHER - Ms. 
164 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK CITY, N.Y. ie ahs eee set hE 
eee stad - Relined, Cleaned and Varnished iaam 
Sole distributor for the United States, Canada and Cuba Glass Tops for Tables, Desks, etc. 


SCHNEIDER & CO., INc. 


2102 BROADWAY 
NEAR 73RD STREET 


9 


DEVOE 
Artists’ Ozl Colors 


TRICTLY speaking—any raw 
material capable of withstanding our 
laboratory tests is good material. You can 
be assured that no better is obtainable 


Sole Agents for 


THE OIL COLORS and MEDIUMS 


DEVOE BRUSHES, 
OIL AND WATER 


Real Brushes — Flexible—alive 


and long enduring 


J. BLOCKX FILS 


AND CANVAS MADE BY 


V. CLAESSENS 


The Oldest and Largest 
Manufacturers of Artists’ Materials 
in America 


To be had of all first class dealers in 


artists materials 


DEVOE & RAYNOLDS CORMige 
New York Chicago 
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dhe largest selling Quality 
pencil in the world 


Two crowning achievements; the far-famed Venus 
of Milo, and the superb VENUS Pencil. 


For superb effects in lights and shading, for free- 


hand drawing or close detail work, the famous 
VENUS is unexcelled. 


VENUS PENCILS 


17 BLACK DEGREES 
SECORVING 


At Stationers and Stores 
throughout the World 


For bold, heavy lines . 6B-5B-4B-3B 
For writing, sketching . 2B-B-HB-F-H 
For clean, fine lines . 2H-3H-4H-5H-6H 
For delicate, thin lines . . 7H-8H-9H 


Plain Ends, perdoz. . ‘i $1.00 
Rubber Ends, per doz. A 20) 


American Lead Pencil Company 
220 Fifth Avenue New York 
AND LONDON, ENGLAND 


Canson &°-Nontgolfer 
INGRES 


A HAND MADE 
CHARCOAL PAPER 


A paper of sufficient weight and resistance 
to stand sketching and rubbing. 


A paper that will improve the 
appearance of your work. 


Fourteen Colors—Sample on request 


CANSON & MONTGOLFIER 


461 Eighth Avenue, at 34th Street, New York 


“<A Calm’’—by J. M. W. Turner (1775-1851) 


Turner was a consistent user of Whatman Drawing Papers 


‘Turner 
Chose Whatman 


BECAUSE his poetic conception 
of color could be translated only 
ona surface which would hold close- 
laid tints without danger of over- 
lapping. 
And Turner, masterful in his color 
control, careful indeed in his selec- 
tion of materials, was om/y one of the 
great water-colorists who found the 
desired response to their genius in 


J WHATMAN 


Genuine Hand-made Drawing Papers 


Whatman will bring out the best 
features of your work. It is made 
in a greater range of sizes, surfaces 
and substances than any other hand- 
made drawing paper. 


Ask for “Genuine Whatman” at your dealer 
Send for sample book 


[sk (RIDMD Oe) PRIN TCHS IL tee (OLOF 


INCORPORATED 


7-11 SPRUCE STREET, NEW YORK 


Sole Representatives for U. S. A. and Canada 
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M. DE ZAYAS | | Daniel Gallery 


549 FIFTH AVENUE Paintings of Individuality 
NEW YORK 


SS Lawson Demuth 
| | Prendergast Marin 
| Paintings by | Glackens Pascin 
| | Davies Man Ray 
Henri Wright 
Lever Hartley 
Degas Picasso Noble McFee 


Gauguin Matisse 


Halpert Dickinson 
Myers Yarrow 
Courbet Sheeler Boylan Benton 


Renoir Daumier 


Cezanne 


Asiatic Arts 2 WEST 47th. S TREE 


NEW YORK 


Macbeth Galleries 


[Dare A hey Wey Ae IE Nie Pe BE Sia? be 


PAINTINGS 


Bye ACNE RoC AGN @ ASRS Delia S 


WILLIAM MACBETH, Inc. 


450 Fifth Avenue Fortieth Street New York 
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ACADEMIE HUMBERT 


104 BOULEVARD CLICHY, PARIS 


Ardsley 
School of 


MAURICE TASTEMAIN 


Director 


An old-established Art- School 


with an international reputation 


Modern Art 


110 Columbia Heights 
Brooklyn, New York 


| 


Painting Class in 


BERMUDA 


WHUNAD RR so oS ae Pileey» 
| FIGURE—LANDSCAPE—STILL LIFE 


Morning Life and Painting Class 
Under the Direction of 
HAMILTON EASTER FIELD 


Address the Instructor 


E. AMBROSE WEBSTER 


Massachusetts 


Provincetown - - 


SCHOOL of DESIGN 
and LIBERAL ARTS 


212 West Fifty-Ninth Street :: :: New York 


WHEN IN DOUBT 
AS TO WHERE 
TO STUDY ART 


(ON ee in Drawing and 
Painting from Life, Com- 

position, Textile and Costume 

Design, Weaving, Embroidery, 

Interior Decoration, Museum 

Study. 

A school where individual char- 


acter is felt to be the foundation 
upon which all art is built. 


Address 
AT Re le onle Gal) EINy lie 1D Ee Bele 


THE ARTS 


110 COLUMBIA HEIGHTS 
BROOKLYN, - - NEW YORK 


Circular Sent Upon Application 


VIL ri THE ot Roan Ss 
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PARISH-WATSON & Co. 


OLD CHINESE 
PORCELAIN 


EARLY SCULPTURE 


PERSIAN FAIENCE 


560 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


EN RAN.C ES TH RIOU/G A DRE LiGE Ree C10! 


NEOMA NAGEL 


Modern Art 


Tunvauvvcnecuveuannyvaueenennseeeeneevt enna 


JOSEPH BRUMMER 


43 EAST 57TH STREET 


GOTHIC - - ROMAN 
GREEK - EGYPTIAN 
ART 


Chicago, Ill. | 


| 619 North Michigan Ave. 


PAUL GAUGUIN 
Jabs Life and Art 


By JOHN GOULD FLETCHER 


with 10 illustrations in half-tone, bound uniform with 
“* Noa Noa,’’ 193 pages—$2.00 


o 


NICHOLAS LO BR OLW NN efablsher 


123 LEXINGTON AVENUE :: NEW YORK 


A COMBINATION 
SUBSCRIPTION TO 


America’s Only 
Art Newspaper 
The American Art News 


40 issues—$4.00 


and The Best 
Art Magazine 


The Arts 
10 issues—$3.00 


Brings you the art news of the world once a week 
and a finely illustrated magazine of criticism once 
a month (except June and August) 


BOTH FOR ONE YEAR 
$6.00 
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PUNY eis ERA TED R PSP UBL LGATIONS 


ART IN AMERICA 


AMERICAN MINIATURE PAINTERS 


AND ELSEWHERE By THEODORE Botton 
Illustrated. Octavo. Limited edition of 300 copies only. 
An IIlustrated Bi-Monthly Review $7.50 net. Delivered, $7.60. 
$6.00 a year. (Foreign post, 60c.) $1.00 a copy. Brief biographies of American painters of portrait minia- 
The most interesting, authoritative and comprehensive as tures before 1850, with lists of their works and reproductions 
well as the most beautifully illustrated and attractively print- of representative examples illustrating the styles of many of 
ed review of art published in America. It covers the art of the artists. The only book of its kind extant. 
all countries and of all periods and gives particular attention 
to works of ‘exceptional importance in private collections AMERICAN PAINTERS OF YESTERDAY AND ‘TODAY 
which are seldom, if ever, publicly exhibited, and to early, By Frepertc F. SHERMAN 


modern and contemporary American art. Illustrated. 12mo. Limited edition of 500 copies. $3.00 net. 


Delivered, $3.10, 
Mr. Sherman’s criticism exhibits intelligent and careful 
study and a complete understanding of the technic of paint- 
ing.—Springfield Republican. 


THE AMERICAN ARTISTS SERIES 
Each volume uniform. Small quarto. Printed on special 
hand-made imported paper and illustrated with photogravure 
plates. Editions limited, from 225 to 300 copies. Prices net, 


delivered. We LANDSCAPE AND FIGURE PAINTERS OF AMERICA 
/eorae 12 ai, —lehie Wai Sitesekhnan = poogemomeo do $25.00 Rye 
: ; y FreDERIC F. SHERMAN 
Saorcusly Ness Bye itiott Datngerheld 7+ < +n: . <=. pee Illustrated. 12mo. Limited edition of 500 copies. $3.00 net. 
PERV APNDINGSy Oy LtiteSSi aparece sielsiccsise  ersic sie ee © 25.00 Delivered, $3.10. 
; See H. be ahah Eliot Clark............+- Bon The treatment of the varied talents of the men whose works 
rxTy Parntines. By Wyant ....-+.ssesee eee seen AS are dealt with is along this line of long, intimate study.— 
POMpRONIAR TENGE DyieHon)iq Mathers Jitcrsitemeilse -cr « 15.00 Brooklyn Eagle. 
HInty-riGH@ PAINTINGS. By Martin ......-.......-.< 25.00 5 
Winstow Homer. By Kenyon Cox ...........+--+-> 15.00 Tue Late YEARS oF MICHEL ANGELO 
RAtew A. BuAxenock. By E. Daingerfield........... 12.50 By W. R. VALENTINER | 
Illustrated. Octavo. 300 i hand-mad : | 
Books By BERNARD BERENSON bueut ; Se uered 67.50) RE EE EL 
VENETIAN PAINTING IN AMERICA. Delivered. viernes $6.20 No one has made the mysterious giant of the renaissance 
Essays IN THE StupY oF SIENESE PAINTING. Delivered 5.15 live for us in the same degree.—New York Times. | 


FREDERIC FAIRCHILD SHERMAN _ 8, West 47th Street, New York 


WILL YOU DO US A FAVOR? 


We want to know what places 
wn your locality sell THE ARTS. 


And we want you to suggest 
other places where THE ARTS 
should be placed on sale. 


Write us at 
ARDSLEY STUDIOS, 110 Columbia Heights, Brooklyn, N.Y. 


‘THE ARTS 
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DURAND-RUEL 


NEW YORK: 12 EAST 57th ST. 
PARIS = @lLORRU eA BY lel 


PAINTINGS 


Frederick Keppel & Co. 


Rare Engravings and Etchings 


4 East Thirty-ninth Street - New York 
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Arthur Tooth & Sons, Ltd. 


Hes (eAs Bla lsselt ED 1s 4.2 


High Class Paintings 


NEW YORK: 709 FIFTH AVENUE 
LONDON: 155 NEW BOND STREET 


WILDENSTEIN & CO. 


High-clas OLD PAINTINGS AND WORKS 
OF ART, TAPESTRIES AND FURNITURE 


NEW YORK - - - - - - 647 Fifth Avenue 
PARIS See Sa Be 57 Rue La Boetie 


XII THR ARTS August-September, 19am 


‘THE ARTS 


AMERICA’S BEST ART MAGAZINE 


SUBSCRIBE TO-DAY 
HAVE YOUR FRIENDS SUBSCRIBE 
THREE DOLLARS A YEAR 
(TEN NUMBERS) 


FORTY CENTS A COPY 


THE ARTS 
ARDSLEY STUDIOS 
110 COLUMBIA HEIGHTS 
BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 
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THE ARTS 


as an ADVERTISING MEDIUM 


HE ARTS carries more advertising than any 

other art magazine in America, yet every issue 
we turn down advertisements which the other magazines 
accept. With us it is a question of ‘Quality first.” 


The Quality of the advertisements is more striking 
than their quantity. 


Our subscribers have come in because they recog- 
nized that THe Arts has put ‘Quality first.” They 
know they can rely on our advertising columns. 


It is through the Quality of the magazine that we 
put the net circulation of our last issue up to over six 
thousand. 


Our advertising rates have been kept low, lower 
than those of the other art magazines with an equal 
circulation. 


When you advertise in THE ARTS you are in the 
best of company. With us it is ever the question of 
“Quality first.” 


If your business, if your school, measures up to 
“Trp Arts” standard send for our advertising rates. 
g 


THE ARIS 


ARDSLEY STUDIOS & 110 COLUMBIA HEIGHTS 
BROOKLYN—NEW YORK 


] 
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EXHIBITION OF ETCHINGS— By Kasimir 


et 
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i 


Com prising 


The Most 
- | Notable 
LONDON ee : 4 1 Oe “Lal Kasimir 
PRAGUE way, : a Se!!! | Collection 
MUNICH att re 2 : AMY ste a | Ever 
FLORENCE | ==" aes... —— oe : : Shown 
ROME ‘ Le oe eee dip t Toa : 7 
VIENNA Post & ssh = age 7 ot] es : tah) Pe teat r New York 


Views of 


KASIMIR EXHIBITION 
HANFSTAENGL GALLERIES, 153 West 57th Street, New York 


MONTROSS GALLERY 


550 FIFTH AVENUE 
| above 4Sth St. 


NEW YORK 


ETCHINGS THAT DANCE 


By TROY KINNEY 
KENNEDY & CO., 613 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 
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IP jabs, gala IER XV 


Mr. A. C. Bower 
ART DEALER 


Begs to announce 


his removal to 


665 FIFTH AVENUE 


AT FIFTY-THIRD STREET, NEW YORK 


TELEPHONE PLAZA _ 8053 


KE. WEYHE 


710 Lexington Avenue, N. Y. 


(Bet. 57th and 58th Streets) 


9 


ART BOOKS 


IN ALL 


LANGUAGES 
$ 


Aquatints and Lithographs by 
ARTHUR B. DAVIES 


Agents for Print-Collector’s Quarterly 


JOHN LEVY 
GALLERIES 


High Class 


PAINTINGS 


Ancient and 
Modern 


9 


New York: 559 FIFTH AVENUE 
Paris: 28 PLACE VENDOME 


ARLINGTON 
ART GALLERIES 


MODERN 
PAINTINGS 
OA Se Lie eGo 
Op Weasley: 


274 MADISON AVENUE 
NEW YORK 
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C. W. KRAUSHAAR 
Art Galleries 
680 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


Paintings, Drawings and Etchings 


By FORAIN and FANTIN-LATOUR 


BEACON BOOK SHOP 


26 WEST 471TH STREET 
¥ 


Selected Stock of PORTRAITS 


PRIMITIVES 
ART BOOKS and LANDSCAPES 


LITERATURE Telephone Circle 9243 


Fearon Galleries 


25 West 54th Street : : New York City 


WALTER P. FEARON, Successor to 


PROMPT AND EFFICIENT MAIL ORDER SERVICE COTTIER & CO. Founded 1873 


BOURGEOIS GALLERIES 


(Incorporated) 
Old and Modern Paintings 
¥ 


668 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 


So tember, 192T| IE dpe WGI Pe GETS XVII 


YAMANAKA & CO. 


680 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 


Our stock of Oriental Objects of Art is 
selected not for its commercial value, 
but as representing the very highest ar- 
tistic quality available and its consequent 
appeal tothe discriminating taste of our 
art-loving patrons. 


Japanese Color Prints, Porcelains 
Brocades, Potteries, Paintings, 
Bronzes, Jades, Lamps, Etc., Etc. 


Print by Hiroshige BOSTON PEKIN 
¥ . LONDON SHANGHAI 


OLD JAPANESE COLOR PRINTS 


Culled from private collections in Europe. 
The finest assortment offered for sale in New 
York for years. Can be seen by appointment. 


ROBERT LAURENT 


106 Columbia Heights Brooklyn, New York 
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